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FOREWORD 


This  little  book  contains  merely  seven  lectures,  delivered  in  the 
National  College  of  Commerce,  Madras,  to  First  Year  Students, 
and  is  issued  as  an  Elementary  Text  Book  on  Political  Science. 
A  second  series  is  intended  to  follow  this  first,  containing  more 
detail.  These  lay  a  foundation  for  future  study. 

Such  value  as  they  may  have  depends  on  their  utilisation 
of  some  of  the  growing  mass  of  information,  now  being  gathered 
by  Indian  scholars,  with  respect  to  the  political  history  of 
Ancient  and  Middle  Age  India,  a  subject  ignored  by  western 
writers  on  Political  Science.  They  begin  with  Aristotle,  and 
confine  their  studies  to  the  West.  I  begin  with  the  East,  with 
India,  and  outline  her  beginnings  and  her  evolution.  In  these 
lectures  are  justified,  by  book,  chapter  and  verse,  the  statements 
made  by  me  in  general  terms  as  to  Indian  Governments  and  life- 
conditions.  Readers  can  test  them  for.  themselves ;  old  books, 
copper  plate  and  lithic  inscriptions,  coins,  etc.,  are  fairly  reliable 
as  historical  bases,  and  I  commend  them  to  my  critics.  Students 
will  find  in  these  lectures  sufficient  guides  to  the  study  of  Indian 
Institutions,  and  the  list  of  books  given  will  serve  for  a  beginning 
— only  as  a  beginning.  If  they  find  the  facts  new  and  surprising, 
and  if  they  realise  for  the  first  time  that  their  ancestors  wrought 
greatly  as  well  as  thought  greatly,  that  is  the  fault  of  their 
education,  which  has  pointed  to  the  FV  est  as  an  object  of  admira¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  East  as  a  chaos  of  absolutism,  invasion,  misery 
and  turmoil,  rescued  from  ruin  by  England  in  the  eighteenth 
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century.  If  they  realise  why  India  was  so  wealthy  and  dignified, 
they  may  be  stimulated  to  work  to  make  her  wealthy  and 
dignified  once  again.  At  least,  they  will  never  again  believe 
in  the  unfitness  and  incapacity  of  Indians  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  To  borrow  from  Professor  Seeley’s  wise  words  about 
England  :  “  In  order  to  know  what  India  ought  to  be  and  do 
now,  they  must  study  what  she  has  been  and  done  in  the  past.” 
He  says  “England,”  but  is  it  not  equally  true  of  India  ?  Indians, 
at  least,  will  think  so.  Will  any  blame  me  for  seeking  to  arouse 
patriotism  by  the  review  of  the  past  ?  Then  must  they  blame 
Greek,  English,  and  the  writers  of  other  Nations  who  have  used 
the  study  of  past  institutions  for  that  very  end.  The  history 
of  one’s  own  country  is  the  only  soil  in  which  patriotism  can 
strike  its  root,  and  that  soil  in  India  is  little  tilled  in  the  present 
system  of  education. 

Dr.  Banerjea,  in  his  Public  Administration  in  Ancient  India, 
remarks  very  truly  that  in  ancient  times, 

Politics  was  treated  more  as  an  art  than  as  a  science  ;  in  other 
words,  guidance  in  the  practice  of  actual  administration,  rather 
than  the  construction  of  a  complete  and  consistent  system  of  political 
theories,  was  the  object  mainly  aimed  at  in  the  study  of  the  subject. 
Chanakya,  for  instance,  detines  politics  as  “  the  science  which  treats 
of  what  is  right  in  public  policy  and  what  is  not,  and  of  power  and 
weakness.  ( Loc  cit ,,  Chap,  i,  pp.  1,  2.) 

The  main  sources  of  information,  according  to  him,  are  “the 
Vedas,  the  Epics  [ Rarndyana  and  Mahdbhdrata] ,  the  Smrtis,' 
the  Purauas,  the  religious  books  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jainas, 
historical  and  dramatic  literature,  accounts  of  foreign  travellers, 
epigraphic  records,  and  lastly  a  few  treatises  which  deal  specially 
with  Politics  ”  (Ibicl).  The  Aitareya  Brdhmana ,  the  Satapatha 
Brdhmana,  and  the  Atharva  Veda  are  very  often  referred  to 
by  Indian  scholars.  The  Smrtis  are  the  law-books,  in  which 
the  duties  of  kings,  finance,  civil  and  criminal  law  and  procedure 
are  dealt  with  among  other  subjects,  and  they  are  still 


used  as  accepted  authorities  in  British  Courts.  The  poets 
and  story  books  give  much  light  on  ideas  current  in  their 
time.  The  copper  plate  and  lithic  inscriptions  are  full  of 
information,  and  show  the  settled  state  of  society.  The 
Arthashastra  of  Kautilya — called  also  Chanakya  and  Vishnu- 
gupta — is  priceless,  dating  from  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  He 
was  King-maker  to  Chandragupta  Maurya,  as  is  stated  in  the 
Maty sa,  Vayu  and  Brahmanda  Puranas,  the  Mahdvamsa, 
Mudra-rakshasa,  and  Kathasarit-sdgara .  (See  notes  on  pp.  8,  9, 
of  Dr.  Banerjea’s  work.) 

The  study  of  Kautilya’s  Arthashastra  and  of  the  Shukraniti 
is  imperative  for  the  understanding  of  monarchical  administra¬ 
tion  in  India,  and  that  of  the  Buddhist  books  for  republican, 
the  Buddhist  Sanglia  taking  both  name  and  methods  of  adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  Republics  then  existing  in  the  north  of 
Middle  India.  Those  who  do  not  read  Samskrt  and  Pali  will 
find  most  of  these  works  translated  into  English. 

A  list  of  useful  books  on  the  general  study  of  Political 
Science  will  be  found  below. 
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i 

INTRODUCTORY 

It  may  be  well  to  begin  this  Introductory  Lecture  by  saying 
why,  in  a  College  of  Commerce,  you  should  be  asked  to  study 
such  a  subject  as  Political  Science.  It  is  hoped  that  from  this 
College  men  will  go  out  who  will  rise  to  be  Captains  of 
Commerce,  capable  of  organising  and  directing  great  commer¬ 
cial  undertakings.  These  must  be  carried  on  within  States, 
within  Nations,  that  have  relations  with  each  other,  and  for 
their  successful  direction,  knowledge  of  National  and  Inter¬ 
national  conditions  and  laws,  not  merely  artificial  but  natural 
laws,  must  be  acquired  and  assimilated. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  that,  hereafter,  a  man  trained  here 
may  become  a  Minister  of  Commerce  in  a  Provincial,  or  in  the 
Supreme  Government,  and  a  very  poor  Minister  would  he  make 
were  he  ignorant  of  Political  Science.  We  hope  to  send  out 
from  this  place  first-rate  men,  competent  to  discharge  the  highest 
duties,  and  Commerce,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  vital 
function  of  the  State.  If  you  know  nothing  of  the  body, 
how  shall  you  understand  its  functions  ?  It  is  you,  and  men 
like  you  everywhere  in  India,  who  form  the  organ  in  the  body 
of  the  State  through  which  the  vital  function  of  Commerce  is 
carried  on.  The  commercial  success  of  Germany  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  her  commercial  men  were  thoroughly  well  trained 
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in  fche  knowledge  necessary  for  the  far-sighted  construction  and 
maintenance  of  her  commercial  policy.  No  similar  training  has 
been  available  in  India. 

I  desire  to  put  before  you  certain  preliminary  considerations 
which  bear  directly  on  the  subject  itself. 

First :  Books  used  by  the  lecturer  should  be  read  by  you 
independently  at  your  leisure.  The  lecturer  is  a  sign-post, 
pointing  to  the  road  that  you  must  tread  on  your  own  feet,  and 
in  the  jungle  of  literature  he  blazes  the  trees  which  are  your 
guide.  But  your  education  depends  on  the  working  of  your 
own  mind,  brought  to  bear  upon  books  and  lectures  alike.  In 
reading  books,  your  mind  should  first  be  receptive,  and  then 
critical.  In  listening  to  a  lecture,  it  should  be  receptive,  but 
in  -  thinking  the  lecture  over  afterwards,  it  should  be  critical. 
In  the  first  stage  you  are  receiving  into  your  own  mind  the 
results  of  another  man’s  study ;  in  the  second,  you  are  bringing 
your  own  mind  to  bear  on  that  which  you  have  received,  and 
you  must  analyse,  judge,  accept  or  reject.  In  book  and  lecture 
alike  there  are  statements  of  facts,  and  theories  induced  from 
the  facts.  You  must  grasp  these,  and  bringing  your  own 
mind  to  bear  on  them,  you  must  separate  facts  from  theories, 
remembering  that  while  the  facts  may  be  correctly  given,  induc¬ 
tions  from  them  may  be  erroneous  from  faulty  logic,  and  in  all 
cases  depend  on  the  completeness  and  the  relevancy  of  the  facts 
contained  in  the  universe  of  discourse — that  is,  on  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  data  from  which  the  induction  is  made.  One 
relevant  fact  omitted  destroys  the  accuracy  of  the  theory, 
however  flawless  may  be  the  inductive  logic  used.  Never 
accept  a  theory  as  correct,  because  the  facts  on  which  it  is 
founded  are  indubitably  true.  You  will  find  it  very  necessary 
to  remember  this  in  your  study  of  Political  Science. 

Let  me  give  two  concrete  illustrations  to  show  you  exactly 
what  I  mean. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  question 
of  the  relationship  of  consciousness  to  the  brain  was  much  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  materialist  argued  that  thought  was  produced  by 
the  brain ;  “The  brain  produces  thought,”  said  Karl  Vogt,  “  as 
the  liver  produces  bile.”  The  brain  was  the  organ  ;  thought 
the  function.  The  position  was  proved  by  inductive  logic,  and 
ran  something  as  follows,  though  much  more  fully  worked  out. 
When  the  brain  is  that  of  an  infant,  thought  is  infantile ; 
as  the  brain  develops,  thought  develops  with  it;  as  the 
brain  matures,  thought  becomes  mature ;  drugs  which 
affect  the  brain  affect  thought ;  alcohol  quickens  the  action  of 
blood  on  the  brain  and  then  stupifies  it,  and  thought  becomes 
livelier  and  then  confused  and  stopped ;  fever  affects  the  brain, 
and  thought  becomes  delirious ;  a  splinter  presses  on  the  brain, 
and  thought  vanishes ;  the  splinter  is  removed,  and  thought 
returns  ;  disease  eats  away  a  part  of  the  brain,  and  memory  is 
lost;  all  injuries  to  the  brain  injure  thought;  an  iron  rod  is 
driven  completely  through  the  brain  by  an  explosion,  and  the 
man  recovers,  but  his  mental  and  moral  character  is  changed 
from  good  to  bad;  a  malformed  brain  makes  thought  criminal 
or  idiotic ;  senile  decay  sets  in,  and  thought  decays ;  if 
brain  and  thought  vary  together  during  life,  must  not  the 
death  of  the  brain  mean  the  cessation  of  thought  ?  The  induc¬ 
tion  had  no  flaw.  But  all  the  facts  touching  the  consciousness 
in  sleep  had  been  omitted;  dream,  trance,  the  action  of  con¬ 
sciousness  when  the  brain  was  mesmerised  or  hypnotised,  the 
brain  in  a  state  of  coma  and  thought  far  more  active  than  in 
the  normal  waking  state — when  all  these  facts  were  added, 
the  induction  was  shown  to  be  imperfect,  and  the  theory 
unproved. 

In  my  second  case  the  facts  were  admitted  by  both  sides  to 
the  controversy,  and  two  theories  were  advanced,  each  of  which 
fitted  the  facts  equally  well,  Comparative  Mythology  and 
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Comparative  Religion  both  alleged  that  all  the  great  religions 
showed  numerous  likenesses  in  doctrinal  and  moral  teachings ; 
Comparative  Mythology  from  these’  set  up  the  theory  that  all 
religions  had  a  common  source  in  savage  ignorance ;  Compara¬ 
tive  Religion  agreed  that  that  they  a  common  source,  but  in 
Divine  Wisdom  revealed  to  men.  Both  theories  were  consistent 
with  the  facts.  What  could  decide  ?  Historical  research ;  as 
students  followed  the  history  of  religions  backward,  did  they 
grow  nobler  or  did  they  deteriorate  ? 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  scientific  method  in  reaching 
theories  is  necessary  for  you,  if  you  are  to  form  judgments 
for  yourselves,  and  not  merely  learn  and  repeat  the  theories 
of  other  people.  This  is  peculiarly  important  in  studying 
Political  Science,  for  we  shall  find,  as  we  proceed  in 
our  study,  that  many  conclusions  are  vitiated  by  the  entire 
exclusion  of  relevant  facts  recorded  in  Indian  history.  In 
Professor  Seeley’s  text-book,  in  Professor  Bluntschli’s  careful 
study,  and  in  the  fine  work  of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  for 
instance,  save  for  a  few  preliminary  allusions,  the  Political 
Science,  nominally  based  on  the  history  of  the  world,  begins 
with  Greece.  We  shall  have,  therefore,  to  add  to  our  historical 
data  those  contained  in  Indian  history,  rendered  available  by 
historical  research  and  discoveries.  Doubtless  rich  stores  of 
knowledge  still  remain  hidden  from  us,  and  these  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  future  students.  The  facts  on  which  Political  Science 
is  based  are  to  be  found  in  history,  supplemented  by  present 
observations,  and  to  omit  the  history  of  Asia  as  a  storehouse 
of  relevant  facts  is  a  most  unwarrantable  narrowing  of  the 
foundation  of  facts  on  which  our  Science  must  be  built. 

Do  not  suppose  that  this  criticism  is  due  to  my  love  for,  to 
my  admiration  for,  India ;  the  ignorance  is  patent,  and  Sir 
Henry  Maine  has  preceded  me  in  my  judgment.  In  your  study 
of  western  books,  yon  must  remember  this  omission  of  relevant 
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facts,  and  decide  for  yourselves  how  far  it  affects  the  theories 
that  are  submitted. 

Remembering  that  theories  are  built  up  by  inductions  from 
collections  of  facts,  you  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  seriousness 
of  the  non-inclusion,  in  the  collection  of  facts  on  which  Political 
Science  is  based,  of  the  mass  of  facts  existing  in  the  East. 
The  omission  will  certainly  result  in  many  errors,  and  the 
supply  of  the  omitted  facts  may  seriously  modify  the  theory. 

We  shall  see  that  History  is  our  storehouse  of  facts,  and 
History  may  be  roughly  separated  for  our  purpose  into  the 
History  of  the  East  and  the  History  of  the  West.  In  Political 
Science,  as  studied  in  the  West,  then,  the  History  of  the  East  is 
ignored.  Even  in  Germany,  where  it  has  been  studied  far  more 
fully  than  elsewhere,  we  find  such  a  man  as  J.  K.  Bluntschli, 
Professor  of  Political  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
saying : 

Political  Science  does  not  properly  begin  till  we  come  to  the 
Greeks.  As  it  was  in  Greece  that  the  self-consciousness  of  man 
first  unfolded  itself  in  art  and  philosophy,  so  it  was  in  politics. 
( The  Theory  of  the  State.  J.  K.  Bluntschli.  Authorised  translation. 
Third  Edition.  Chap,  iii,  p.  34.  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford). 

Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  after  a  very  incomplete  Section  on 
“  Early  Forms  of  Government,”  occupying  24  pages  in  a  book  of 
639,  plunges  into  “  The  Governments  of  Greece  ”,  Professor 
Seeley  blunders  in  the  same  way ;  starting  with  the  Greeks,  he 
naturally  says  : 

It  flashes  on  us  after  a  time  that  by  a  State  the  ancients 
mean  a  city,  and  that  we  mean  a  country.  When  I  say  the  ancients, 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Outside  the  classical 
world  we  see  traces  of  a  similar  arrangement  in  antiquity,  for 
Carthage  seems  to  be  a  sovereign  city  like  Rome  or  Athens.  But 
antiquity  too  has  large  Country  States,  the  Macedonian  Monarchy, 
the  Persian  Empire,  the  primaeval  Egyptian  State.  Substantially 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  in  two  countries,  Greece  and 
Italy,  the  political  vital  principle  seized  small  groups  of  populations 
and  turned  them  into  highly  developed  organisms,  whereas  in 
modern  Europe  (and  now  also  in  America)  and  in  Asia,  the 
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political  organism  is  very  large  and  tends  also  to  become  larger, 
(Introduction  to  Political  Science.  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley.  Lecture  iv. 
p.  80.  Macmillan,  London.) 

Hence  the  City-State  is  the  beginning  of  Political  Science 
for  the  West,  and  this  leads  Professor  Seeley  into  the  further 
mistake  of  regarding  representative  Government  as  a  modern 
discovery.  He  says  : 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  facts  that  I  have  to  put  before 
you  is,  that  whereas  both  personal  Government  and  Government  by 
majority  are  found  in  antiquity  as  well  as  in  modern  States,  on  the 
other  hand  the  representative  system  was  scarcely  known  to  the 
ancient  world.  This  grand  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  world  is  closely  connected  with  that  other  broad  difference 
which  strikes  our  attention  so  instantaneously.  Etc.  (Lecture  vii, 
p.  158.) 

But  this  fundamental  fact  is  non-existent,  for  Indian 
villages  from  time  immemorial  have  had  their  village  councils, 
Panchayats,  elected  by  the  villagers,  lists  of  voters  and  of 
persons  eligible  for  election  being  kept,  and  the  qualifications 
of  voters  laid  down.  Sir  Henry  Maine  states  that  “the  families 
within  the  village  or  township  seem  to  be  bound  together 
through  their  representative  heads”  ( Village  Communities. 
Sir  Henry  S.  Maine.  Seventh  Edition.  Lecture  iv,  p.  117.  John 
Murray,  London)  by  an  intricate  system  of  law,  and  he  regards 
the  fact  that  they  invented  rules  to  meet  new  cases,  as  described 
best  by  the  word  legislation  (p.  116).  Moreover  he  says  that  the 
Village  Council  “  is  always  viewed  as  a  representative  body,  and 
not  as  a  body  possessing  inherent  authority,”  and  speaks  of  the 
“  essentially  representative  character  of  the  Village  Council  ” 
(p.  122).  It  shows  the  persistence  of  custom  in  India,  that  even 
now,  uneducated  people  elect  by  the  method  shown  by  old 
inscriptions  to  have  prevailed  in  the  election  of  Village 
Councils. 

I  am  speaking  of  this  omission  of  Indian  facts  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  not  as  a  matter  of  blame.  The  material 
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for  the  History  of  the  East  is  mostly  buried  in  ancient 

languages,  and  very  partially  translated.  The  Indian 

material  is  large  in  amount,  to  be  found  in  extant 

treatises,  and  also  in  inscriptions  only  lately  studied  ;  it  is  still 

most  imperfect,  but  Indian  scholars  are  constantly  increasing 
it  by  their  researches.  Moreover,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  recognised 
in  his  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West,  there  is  the 
immense  advantage  in  India  that  much  still  survives  which 
renders  the  literature  of  the  past  more  vividly  intelligible  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  For  the  City-States  of  Greece  are  dead, 
and  can  only  be  studied  in  a  few  books.  The  Past  is  Past. 
But  in  India  it  is  not  so.  As  Sir  Henry  Maine  says  : 

We  take  a  number  of  contemporary  facts,  ideas  and  customs, 
and  we  infer  the  past  form  of  those  facts,  ideas,  and  customs  not 
only  from  historical  records  of  that  past  form,  but  from  examples  of 
it  which  have  not  yet  died  out  of  the  world,  and  are  still  to  be  found 
in  it.  When  in  truth  we  have  to  some  extent  succeeded  in  freeing  our¬ 
selves  from  that  limited  conception  of  the  world  and  mankind, 
beyond  which  the  most  civilised  societies  and  (I  will  add)  some  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  do  not  always  rise ;  when  Ave  gain  some¬ 
thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vastness  and  variety  of 
the  phenomena  of  human  society  ;  when  in  particular  we  have 
learned  not  to  exclude  from  our  view  of  the  earth  and  man, 
those  great  and  unexplored  regions  which  we  vaguely  term  the  East ; 
we  find  it  to  be  not  wholly  a  conceit  or  a  paradox  to  say  that  the 
distinction  between  the  Present  and  the  Past  disappears.  Some¬ 
times  the  Past  is  the  Present ;  much  more  often  it  is  removed  from 
it  by  varying  distances,  which,  however,  cannot  be  estimated  or 
expressed  chronologically.  Direct  observation  comes  thus  to  the 
aid  of  historical  enquiry,  and  historical  enquiry  to  the  help  of  direct 
observation.  (Lecture  i,  pp.  6,  7.) 

Again,  lie  writes: 

If  an  ancient  society  be  conceived  as  a  society  in  which  are 
found  existing  phenomena  of  usage  and  legal  thought  which,  if  not 
identical  with,  wear  a  strong  resemblance  to  certain  other  phenomena 
of  the  same  kind  which  the  Western  World  may  be  shown  to 
have  exhibited  at  periods  here  belonging  chronologically  to  the 
Past,  the  East  is  certainly  full  of  fragments  of  ancient  society.  Of 
these,  the  most  instructive,  because  the  most  open  to  sustained 
observation,  are  to  be  found  in  India.  The  country  is  an  assemblage 
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of  such  fragments  rather  than  an  ancient  society  complete  in  itself. 
The  apparent  uniformity  and  even  monotony  which  to  the  new  comer 
are  its  most  impressive  characteristics,  prove,  on  larger  experience, 
to  have  been  merely  the  cloudy  outline  produced  by  mental  distance  ; 
and  the  observation  of  each  succeeding  year  discloses  a  greater 
variety  in  usages  and  ideas  which  at  first  seemed  everywhere 
identical.  (Lecture  i,  p.  13.) 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  shall  begin  our  study  of  the 
State  in  India,  since  it  rests  on  works  older  than,  and  contem¬ 
poraneous  with,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  We  must  not,  however, 
forget  that  Chinese  antiquity  is  still  practically  unknown,  and 
that  research  in  that  ancient  non- Aryan  land  may,  nay,  is  sure 
to,  yield  us  many  treasures. 

There  is  one  small  but  not  unimportant  matter,  as  to 
the  method  of  utilising  the  information  gained  through 
listening  to  lectures.  I  strongly  advise  you  to  take  very 
few  notes  while  the  lecture  is  being  delivered.  Attention 
divided  between  listening  and  writing  can  never  be  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  the  matter  of  the  discourse.  At  the  most  a  few  heads  of 
the  lecture  may  be  put  down,  and  the  attention  concentrated 
oh  the  speaker  as  he  deals  with  them.  As  soon  after  the 
lecture  as  possible,  the  student  should  write  under  each  head 
the  gist  of  what  was  said  thereon. 

To  conclude  these  preliminaries,  let  me  mention  the 
spirit  in  which  you  should  study.  I  spoke  just  now  of 
the  need  of  study,  so  that  you  might  be  equipped  to  meet 
such  fully  trained  rivals  as  the  German  commercial  men. 
You  have  to  overcome  the  further  difficulty  that,  at  present,  you 
have  not  a  Government  of  your  own,  devoted  to  your  interests, 
and  pushing  your  Commerce.  What  that  means  you  can  see  by 
comparing  the  commercial  progress  of  Japan  with  that  of  India. 
Inadequately  and  over  a  small  area,  we  shall  try  to  do  here, 
so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  what  every  wise  National 
Government,  such  as  those  of  Germany  and  Japan,  do  for  their 
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own  Nations,  and  our  hope  is  that  such  Colleges  as  this, 
justified  by  your  future  success,  will  multiply. 

I  pray  you  to  remember  that  you  form  part  of  a  great 
Educational  Movement  intended  to  serve  the  Motherland  by 
preparing  for  her  high-minded  and  useful  citizens.  If  in  all 
your  studies,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  your  work  and  in  your 
play,  you  are  inspired  by  the  Ideal  of  Service,  and  do  all  for 
the  sake  of  the  Mother,  then,  and  then  only,  will  this  College 
deserve  the  name  of  National. 


The  Place  oe  Political  Science 

The  specialisation  of  knowledge  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  mental  phenomena  of  the  Age,  and  more  and  more, 
as  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  world  around  us 
increases  in  amount,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  large 
areas  of  study  into  smaller  ones,  and  to  classify  the  smaller 
according  to  common  resemblances,  assigning  to  each  class  a 
name  of  its  own. 

Thus  Biology,  the  Science  of  living  things,  has  been  divided 
into  Zoology  and  Botany  ;  and  Zoology  into  Invertebrates  and 
Vertebrates,  and  these  again  we  study  not  only  in  smaller 
classes,  but  from  another  view-point,  in  their  inner  composition 
and  their  mental  equipment,  under  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
Psychology,  our  field  becoming  less  in  extent  and  but  more 
intensively  cultivated. 

Similarly  Political  Science  is  a  subdivision  of  History,  and 
also  of  Psychology,  founded  on  a  certain  class  of  facts  contained 
in  the  first,  and  on  observation  of  the  workings  and  evolution 
of  the  human  mind.  These  facts  relate  to  the  organisation  of 
men  into  groups,  their  inter-relations  and  external  relations, 
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their  methods  of  government,  their  laws,  their  evolution  as  a 
group,  the  aggregation  of  groups  into  a  larger  group  for  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose,  and  the  like. 

The  Science  itself  results  from  this  innate  tendency  in  men 
to  live  together.  Man  is  called  by  Aristotle  “  a  political  animal, 
from  his  point  of  view  “a  city  animal”;  in  Biology  he  is 
called  “  a  social  animal  ”.  The  temperament  of  the  beast  of 
prey  leads  him  to  live  apart,  or  with  his  mate,  though  smaller 
beasts  of  prey,  being  weak,  combine  into  hunting  packs  ;  the 
“  social  animal  ”  not  living  on  flesh — though  man  has  departed 
from  this  wholesome  rule — prefers  company,  feeding  together, 
to  solitude.  The  beast  of  prey  growls  and  snarls  over  his  food, 
if  another  comes  near  him ;  the  social  animal  grazes  in  friendly 
contact  with  his  fellows. 

Man’s  need  for  society  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
human  nature  does  not  grow,  expand,  become  beautiful,  in 
isolation.  Language  itself  is  the  result  of  the  social  instinct, 
the  desire  to  communicate  with  others.  Emotion  cannot 
give  any  happiness  except  where  it  flows  outward  to  another 
or  to  others.  Without  this,  it  causes  only  pain  of  the  most 
acute  kind,  and  is  a  continual  source  of  misery.  Love, 
friendship,  the  joy  of  comradeship,  of  fellow-feeling — all  that 
renders  fertile  the  desert  of  life,  making  it  blossom  into  beauty 
— all  these  depend  on  contact  with  another.  The  family, 
originally  beginning  in  passion,  is  sublimated  by  mind  into 
lasting  emotion,  and  this  one  universal  and  stable  institution, 
springing  from  the  deepest  wells  in  human  nature,  is  the 
foundation  of  society.  Moreover  the  capacity  and  the  need 
for  love  is  most  developed  in  the  finest  types  of  human  nature 
and  is  least  in  the  lowest ;  it  is  the  former  who  pour  it  out 
most  richly,  and  they  who  suffer  most  from  its  absence. 
Solitary  confinement  maddens,  and  is  the  heaviest  punishment 
known  to  human  law.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places  man  seeks 
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companionship ;  he  cannot  live,  nor  develop  to  his  highest, 

alone.  Savs  Aristotle  : 

*> 

As  we  see  that  every  city  is  a  society,  and  every  society  is 
established  for  some  good  purpose — for  an  apparent  good  is  the 
spring  of  all  human  actions — it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  principle 
upon  which  they  are  every  one  founded,  and  this  is  more  especially 
true  of  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  best  possible,  and  is  itself 
the  most  excellent,  and  comprehends  all  the  rest.  Now  this  is 
called  a  City,  and  the  society  thereof  a  political  society.  1 
(A  Treatise  on  Government.  Trans,  from  the  Greek  of  Aristotle  by 
William  Ellis  in  1776.  Edition  of  1888.  Book  I,  Chap,  i,  p.  9. 
G.  Rontledge.  The  book  is  more  often  named  Politics .) 

Inductive  and  Deductive  Sciences 

Political  Science  in  the  West  is  a  very  modern  product,  so 
modern  that  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley  complains  that  no  satisfactory 
text-book  existed  on  the  subject.  For  a  modern  science,  as  we 
know  It,  begins  with  the  observation  and  collection  of  facts ; 
then  follows  the  classification  of  the  facts,  their  arrangement 
into  groups ;  to  these  the  mind  applies  itself  studying 
their  juxtapositions  and  arrives  at  certain  underlying  general 
connections,  sequences,  similarities  amid  diversities ;  finally, 
disregarding  the  irrelevant  and  accidental  and  clinging 
to  the  relevant  and  suggestive,  by  a  process  of  induction  a 
hypothesis  or  theory  is  reached,  which  illumines  the  hidden  inter¬ 
relations  and  shows  them  as  coherent  and  intelligible.  Working 
with  that  theory  as  guide,  experiments  to  test  it  are  devised, 
which  gradually  eliminate  the  irrelevant  and  link  together  the 
relevant,  and  a  great  generalisation  emerges,  or  some  hitherto 
unknown  law,  thereafter  recognised  as  a  truth.  Through  these 
processes  the  modern  man  builds  up  his  science.  In  ancient 
times  another  process  was  followed  :  certain  truths  were  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  intellect  as  congruous  with  its  own  nature — 

1  Polls,  a  city,  hence  political  society=the  society  of  a  city.  To  the  Greek  that 
was  the  best  possible,”  and  to  him  it  was  the  State. 
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“  whose  nature  is  truth  ”  says  an  Upanishat — and  therefore 
as  self-evident,  needing  no  external  proof.  The  intellect  re^ 
cognises  these  as  true  when  they  are  presented  to  it,  by  a  direct 
intellectual  vision,  far  more  reliable  than  the  vision  of  the 
physical  eye.  Sciences,  such  as  mathematics,  were  developed 
by  deductions  from  such  truths,  by  sheer  intellectual  effort, 
long  sustained. 

Modern  nomenclature  has  classified  as  Science  the  concrete 
study  which  leads  up  to  general,  or  abstract,  truths  ;  the  abstract 
truth  is  reached  by  stripping  away  from  the  concrete  truths  all 
the  differences  by  which  we  distinguish  them,  and  uniting  that 
which  they  have  in  common.  Where  this  is  the  method,  we 
call  it  scientific.  Where  an  abstract  truth  is  first  seen  by  the 
intellect,  and  its  results  are  thought  out  speculatively,  we  speak 
of  Philosophy,  and  the  method  as  philosophical.  The  end 
sought  alike  by  Science  and  Philosophy  is  one — Truth*  The 
methods  vary.  One  ascends,  the  other  descends,  but  they  meet 
and  coalesce  on  a  common  ground,  the  synthetic  Truth.  Both 
methods  are  useful,  even  necessary ;  the  use  of  the  first  evolves 
mental  faculties — observation,  analysis,  judgment,  and  the  like  ; 
the  use  of  the  second  develops  the  Intellect.  They  are  not 
really  enemies,  as  they  used  to  be  in  Germany  ;  they  are 
complements. 

Plato,  in  his  Republic,  Aristotle,  in  his  Treatise  on  Govern¬ 
ment,  create  by  their  intellectual  imagination  an  ideal  State, 
perfect,  beautiful.  They  then  lay  down  its  laws,  its  methods, 
its  customs,  such  as  would  train  the  citizens  to  the  ideal  as 
conceived,  and  carry  out  its  purpose.  (Professor  Seeley,  we 
shall  find,  objects  to  the  view  that  we  are  to  seek  for  a  purpose 
in  Society ;  he  would  examine  only  the  facts,  and  not  trouble 
about  any  purpose,  any  object  aimed  at.)  Similarly  wrought 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia.  Then  we  have  another  class 
of  thinkers,  using  imagination  to  construct  that  which  they 
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think  must  have  existed.  Hooker,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
Locke,  in  his  Civil  Government ;  Hobbes,  in  his  Leviathan;  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  in  his  Contrat  Social — these  all  imagine  un-  ’ 
observed  primitive  conditions,  out  of  which  the  State  emerges 
by  contract — a  theory  which  is  in  the  air,  not  formed  out  of 
facts  by  induction,  nor  deduced  from  truths  self-evident  to  the 
intellect,  and  thus  without  a  scientific  basis,  however  scienti¬ 
fically  it  may  be  worked  out  from  the  supposed  contract. 

Political  Science  and  Histoby 

If  we  are  to  build  up  a  Political  Science,  whence  can  we 
collect  our  facts  save  from  History  ?  History  gives  the  material 
for  the  Science ;  the  Science  illuminates  History,  and  renders  it 
intelligible.  Professor  Seeley  puts  this  very  well  : 

This  Science  is  not  a  thing  distinct  from  History,  but  in¬ 
separable  from  it.  To  call  it  a  part  of  History  might  do  some 
violence  to  the  usage  of  language,  but  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
History  without  Political  Science  is  a  study  incomplete,  truncated, 
as  on  the  other  hand  Political  Science  without  History  is  hollow  and 
baseless- — or  in  one  word  : 

History  without  Political  Science  has  no  fruit : 

Political  Science  without  History  has  no  root. 

(Lecture  i,  pp.  3,  4.) 

Professor  Sidgwick  says  in  his  Preface  to  this  book  : 

As  regards  the  general  view  that  these  lectures  enforce  and 
illustrate — the  two-sided  doctrine  (1)  that  the  right  method  of 
studying  Political  Science  is  an  essentially  historical  method,  and 
(2)  that  the  right  method  of  studying  Political  History  is  to  study  it 
as  material  for  Political  Science — I  think  it  may  be  said  that  this 
was  one  of  his  deepest  and  most  permanent  convictions  (pp.  x,  xi). 

That  Professor  Sidgwick  is  right  in  this  view  is  shown  not 
only  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  but  also  in  another  passage 
in  which  Professor  Seeley  pleads  that  the  first  modern  attempts 
at  a  Political  Science  are  based  on  a  wrong  method,  and  “  that 
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States  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  plants  or  as  animals 
He  proceeds  : 

Let  us  now  enquire  what  aspect  our  science  would  wear  if  it 
pursued  this  method.  Inductively  pursued,  Political  Science  would 
live  and  move  among-  historical  facts.  It  would  begin  by  collecting 
these  facts  with  great  industry,  and  verifying  them  with  most 
scrupulous  care,  for  it  would  be  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  con¬ 
founding  mere  rumour,  or  legend,  or  party-statement  with  such  facfs 
as  science  can  recognise.  Next  it  would  not  attempt  to  bolster  up 
with  the  facts  so  obtained  some  preconceived  theory ;  all  such 
theories  it  would  put  on  one  side,  and  honestly  wait  to  see  what 
theories  arose  naturally  out  of  the  facts.  For  this  purpose  it  would 
begin  by  grouping  and  classifying  the  facts,  placing  together,  for 
example,  such  facts  as  bear  on  the  internal  growth  of  States,  and  in 
another  group  such  as  relate  to  their  external  action,  or  the  inter¬ 
action  of  States  on  each  other.  .  .  .  Everything  here  depends 
upon  a  large  supply  of — what  shall  I  say  ?  I  was  going  to  say 
historical  facts — facts  carefully  observed  and  exactly  registered. 
(Lecture  i,  pp.  21,  22.) 

Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Political  Science  is 
meant  to  be  applied  in  practice,  as  well  as  studied  in  theory, 
that  it  is  an  Art  as  well  as  a  Science.  Professor  Sidgwick 
truly  says  in  his  Preface  that  “  in  order  to  know  what  England 
ought  to  be  and  do  now,  they  must  study  what  she  has  been 
and  done  in  the  past  Similarly  President  Wilson  writes  : 

Each  people,  each  Nation,  must  live  upon  the  lines  of  its  own  ex¬ 
perience.  Nations  are  no  more  capable  of  borrowing  experience  than 
individuals  are.  The  histories  of  other  peoples  may  furnish  us  with 
light,  but  they  cannot  furnish  us  with  conditions  of  action.  Every 
Nation  must  constantly  keep  in  touch  with  its  past.  ( The  State. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Revised  Edition.  Chap,  xvi, 
§  1535.  Heath  &  Co.,  London.) 

A  Nation  is  a  growth,  with  its  roots  deeply  buried  in  its 
Past,  and  that  Past  is  to  be  found  in  its  history.  National 
self-respect,  pride  of  country,  patriotism,  all  grow  out  of  the 
knowledge  of  ancestral  virtue,  ancestral  achievement,  ancestral 
greatness.  Noblesse  oblige — “  Nobility  compels  ” — is  as  true  of 
Nations  as  of  mqn.  The  intense  patriotism  of  the  Scotch  grows 
out  of  and  is  nourished  by  their  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
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history,  interwoven  with  the  places,  towns,  mountains,  rivers^ 
fields  of  their  native  land.  Here  a  battle  was  fought ;  there 
some  martyrs  died  for  freedom  •  yonder  a  Highland  charge 
swept  all  before  it ;  in  that  glen  a  massacre  took  place ;  in  this 
spot  Bruce  was  hidden  •  in  that  fort  Mary  was  imprisoned  ;  so 
will  a  Scot  talk  to  you,  if  you  travel  with  him  through  his 
country.  If  countries  have  not  a  long  past  of  their  own,  their 
people  look  for  it  in-  the  Past  of  the  land  whence  they  came. 
The  British  Colonies  look  back  to  their  Mother  Country  for 
historical  inspiration.  The  United  States  with  pride  nurse  the 
memories  of  the  land  whence  the  “  Mayflower  ”  brought  their 
fathers.  This  is  why  every  boy  and  girl  should  grow  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  their  own  country's  history,  and  be  fed  with  the 
stories  of  the  heroes  and  heroines,  of  the  sages  and  saints  of 
their  race.  The  history  of  foreign  Nations  should  be  read  for 
instruction,  but  the  history  of  one’s  own  country  should  be  the 
daily  food,  until  it  is  assimilated  into  the  life  of  the  boy  and  girl, 
grows  with  their  growth  and  strengthens  with  their  strength. 
Thus  can  Patriotism  become  an  overpowering  emotion. 

Only  when  they  grow  up  thus,  can  Indians  know  what  India 
“  ought  to  be  and  do  now,”  what  institutions  will  best  suit  her, 
what  lines  of  progress  can  best  be  chosen  by  her,  what  are  the 
directions  in  which  she  can  best  advance. 

The  fundamental  reason  why  a  foreign  Government  can 
never  be  either  successful  or  stable  is  that  it  has  no  common 
Past  with  the  Nation  over  which  it  rules.  It  is,  therefore, 
continually  blundering,  however  well-intentioned  it  may  be.  It 
has  no  “  feel  ”  for  the  suitable,  the  acceptable,  and  wonders  at 
its  own  failures,  regarding  the  Nation  it  rules  as  being  to  blame, 
and  ungrateful.  If  it  invades  and  conquers,  it  must  settle 
down,  it  must  become  National,  part  of  the  Nation,  assimilated 
to  the  Nation,  one  with  the  Nation,  or  it  must  pass  away,  and 
leave  the  Nation  to  come  to  its  own. 
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Individuals  op  Graded  Complexity 

One  other  principle  of  Evolution  we  must  grasp,  still  as  a 
generalisation,  before  we  enter  on  the  details  of  our  special  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  the  well  recognised  scientific  idea  of  graded  Bodies, 
or  organisms,  becoming  more  and  more  complex  as  they  ascend 
the  ladder  of  evolution,  but  retaining  their  own  individuality, 
even  when  entering  into  a  higher  organism  as  forming  part  of  it. 
Every  organism  is  a  Life  embodied  in  a  Form.  The  conception 
is  a  familiar  one  in  the  East,  each  Life  being  recognised  as  a 
fragment  of  the  Life  Universal,  that  shapes  for  itself  through 
innumerable  stages,  the  forms  suited  to  its  unfolding  powers. 
Each  such  life  is  technically  called  by  the  Hindu  a  Jiva,  or  a 
Jivatma,  a  Living  Being,  or  a  Living  Self,  and  is  seen  as  the 
cause  of  evolution,  by  slow  and  gradual  changes  creating  from 
the  surrounding  matter  the  organs  necessary  for  the  more  and 
more  complete  working  of  his  latent  powers,  or  functions.  In 
the  familiar  presentation  by  the  Chhandogyopanishat  (VIII, 
xii,  4)  it  was  the  will  of  the  Self  to  see,  to  smell,  to  hear,  to 
think,  that  brought  about  the  appropriate  organs  of  enjoyment. 
That  luminous  generalisation  was  reached  by  Modern  Science 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  we  find 
it  laid  down  that  in  the  simplest  organism,  the  plastid, 
the  functions  of  the  Life — taking  in  food,  digestion,  respiration, 
circulation — are  all  performed  by  any  part  of  the  plastid ;  there  are 
no  organs.  As  the  Life-functions  go  on,  the  part  of  the  body  which 
is  most  convenient  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  particular  function 
becomes  appropriated  by  that  function,  and  is  shaped  into  its 
organ  by  the  exercise  of  the  function  through  it.  Thus  the 
taking  in  of  food  fabricates  in  the  course  of  ages  a  mouth  and 
sesophagus ;  the  function  of  digestion  slowly  builds  a  stomach 
and  intestines ;  the  function  of  respiration  gradually  forms 
lungs ;  and  the  function  of  circulation  a  heart.  It  may  be 
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noted  that  while  the  plastid  is  floating  freely  in  all  directions, 
no  mouth  forms,  since  food  particles  may  touch  it  anywhere. 
When  it  becoms  fixed,  the  part  of  the  body  opposite  the  fixed 
point  is  that  which  touches  food  constantly,  and  there  gradu- 
ally  the  mouth  is  formed,  and  there  sense-organs  develop.  Very 
curious  and  interesting  are  the  many  transformations  through 
which  these  organs  pass,  ere  they  reach  their,  at  present,  highest 
forms — a  most  fascinating  study.  Out  of  it  all,  Science  definitely 
says  that  the  exercise  of  the  Life-function  creates  the  organ  ; 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  position  taken  by  Science  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  that  the  organ  produced  the  function. 
It  is  the  Life,  with  its  Will  to  live,  that  creates  a  form  for  its 
own  use  and  more  efficient  exercise. 

Even  before  Biological  Science  had  recognised  Life  as 
being,  as  Sir  William  Crookes  said,  the  shaper  and  organiser  of 
Form,  it  had  seen  graded  organisms  on  an  ascending  ladder, 
and  had  regarded  each  as  an  Individual,  that  is,  as  a  Life 
embodied  in  a  Form,  the  form  being  composed  of  less  developed 
lives  also  embodied  in  forms,  that  is  of  less  evolved  Individuals, 
the  place  of  the  Individual  being  higher  or  lower  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  complexity  of  the  Form,  and  the  more  or  less 
numerousness  of  the  aspects  of  the  Life.  (Organs  are  not 
biological  individuals,  because  they  are  differentiations  within 
a  body,  and  neither  have,  nor  have  had,  any  separated  existence.) 
The  Life  which  inhabits  the  Form  is  the  controlling,  directing, 
harmonising,  and  co-ordinating  power,  holding  the  organism 
together,  whether  it  be  simple  or  complex,  apd  using  the  form 
to  express  its  Will,  its  Intelligence  and  its  Activity.  Thus  we 
have  as  Biological  Individuals  ; 

A  simple  Cell. 

A  group  of  Cells  forming  an  Organism. 

A  simple  or  complex  Organism  up  to  a  human  Being. 

A  group  of  Human  Beings,  forming  a  Family. 

A  group  of  Families,  forming  a  Tribe. 
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A  group  of  Tribes,  forming  a  Nation. 

A  group  of  Nations,  forming  an  Empire  or  Commonwealth. 

A  group  of  Commonwealths  or  Empires,  forming  organised 
Humanity. 

The  first  six  of  these  are  patent  and  can  he  studied.  The 
seventh  in  its  imperfect  form  as  Empire  has  existed,  and  in  its 
higher  form  of  Commonwealth  is  in  the  process  of  making  at 
the  present  time.  The  eighth  is,  as  yet,  in  the  future,  in  the 
scientific  imagination  as  in  the  religious  vision.  The  point  for 
us  to  realise  in  our  study  is  that  there  is  a  Life,  a  Jiva,  a 
Jivatma,  a  fragment  of  the  Divine  Life,  with  more  and  more  of 
its  latent  powers  unfolded  in  each  successive  Form,  each  such 
Form  being  a  true  Individual.  In  this  individualised  Life,  or 
Jivatma,  inhere  the  characteristics,  or  unfolded  powers,  brought 
out  by  the  special  evolution  of  the  successive  forms  in  which 
it  dwells,  family  characteristics,  tribal  characteristics,  national 
characteristics.  This  family,  tribal,  national,  Life,  or  Jivatma, 
is  not  a  mere  word,  a  metaphor;  it  is  a  fact  in  Nature.  It  is 
the  controlling,  directing,  harmonising  and  co-ordinating  power 
as  much  in  the  family,  the  tribe,  and  the  Nation,  as  in  the 
single  human  being,  for  they  are  all  alike  Individuals,  a  Life 
embodied  in  a  form. 

This  idea  is  very  familiar  in  the  West  from  the  use  made  of 
it  by  S.  Paul,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  “  mystery  ”  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  who  points  out  to  the  Corinthian  Church  : 

As  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so  also 

Christ . That  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but 

that  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another.  And 
whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it  ;  or  one 
member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.  Now  ye  are 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular  (1  Cor.,  xii,  12 — 27.) 

The  German  writer,  Professor  J.  K.  Bluntschli,  has 
put  this  idea  very  strongly  and  well.  “  The  State,”  he 
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says,  “  has  a  moral  nature  ”  (Book  I,  chap,  iii,  p.  2).  He 
writes : 

The  State  is  in  no  way  a  lifeless  instrument,  a  dead  machine; 
it  is  a  living  and  therefore  organised  being.  This  organic  nature 
of  the  State  has  not  always  been  understood.  .  .  .  It  is  the 
especial  merit  of  the  German  school  of  historical  jurists  to  have 
recognised  the  organic  nature  of  the  Nation  and  the  State.  This 
conception  refutes  both  the  mathematical  and  mechanical  view  of 
the  State,  and  the  atomistic  way  of  treating  it,  which  forgets 
the  whole  in  the  individuals.  ...  In  the  State  spirit  and  body, 
will  and  active  organs,  are  necessarily  bound  together  in  one  life. 
The  one  National  Spirit,  which  is  something  different  from  the  aver¬ 
age  sum  of  the  contemporary  spirit  of  all  citizens,  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  State  ;  the  one  National  Will,  which  is  different  from  the  average 
will  of  the  multitude,  is  the  Will  of  the  State.  The  constitution  .  .  . 
is  the  body  of  the  State,  it  is  the  form  in  which  the  Nation  manifests 
its  common  Life.  Individual  States  differ  like  individual  men  in 
spirit,  character  and  form.  The  progress  of  mankind  depends  essen¬ 
tially  on  the  emulation  of  its  component  Peoples  and  States.  .  . 

While  history  explains  the  organic  nature  of  the  State,  we  learn 
from  it  at  the  same  time  that  the  State  does  not  stand  on  the  same 
grade  with  the  lower  organisms  of  plants  and  animals  but  is  of  a 
higher  kind  :  we  learn  that  it  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  organism,  a 
great  body  which  is  capable  of  taking  up  into  itself  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  Nation,  of  uttering  them  in  laws,  and  realising  them 
in  acts  ;  we  are  informed  of  moral  qualities  and  of  the  character  of 
each  State.  History  ascribes  to  the  State  a  personality  which, 
having  spirit  and  body,  possesses  and  manifests  a  will  of  its  own. 

The  glory  and  honour  of  the  State  have  always  elevated  the 
heart  of  its  sons,  and  animated  them  to  sacrifices.  For  freedom  and 
independence,  for  the  Rights  of  the  State,  the  noblest  and  best  have 
in  all  times  and  in  all  Nations,  expended  their  goods  and  their  lives. 
To  extend  the  reputation  and  the  power  of  the  State,  to  further  its 
welfare  and  its  happiness,  has  universally  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  honourable  duties  of  gifted  men.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
State  have  always  been  shared  by  all  its  citizens.  The  whole  great 
idea  of  Fatherland  and  love  of  country  would  be  inconceivable,  if 
the  State  did  not  possess  this  high  moral  and  personal  character.  .  .  . 
The  State  is,  par  excellence,  a  Person,  in  the  sense  of  public  law. 
The  purpose  of  the  whole  constitution  is  to  enable  the  Person  of  the 
State  to  express  and  realise  its  will,  which  is  different  from  the 
individual  wills  of  all  individuals,  and  different  from  the  sum  of  them. 
(Book  I,  chap,  i,  pp.  18,  19,  20,  22.) 
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This  conception  of  the  State,  fundamentally  true,  has  been 
wrought  into  the  mind  of  the  German  people,  and  has  given 
them  the  marvellous  coherence,  endurance  under  suffering, 
and  power  to  sacrifice  all  that  makes  life  dear,  which  they  are 
manifesting  in  the  present  War.  So  powerfully  do  Ideas 
work  out  in  the  conduct  of  a  Nation,  so  important  are  literary 
teachings  to  the  State.  The  German  error  lies,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
making  the  State  supreme,  and  in  sacrificing  everything  to  it,  as 
Machiavelli  taught,  even  morality,  truth,  justice,  righteousness. 
We  need  to  add  to  this  the  Indian  idea,  that  above  the  State  is 
the  Supreme  Law,  Dharma,  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
Nature.  The  most  absolute  Indian  monarch  was  regarded 
as  the  administrator,  not  as  the  creator,  of  Law,  and 
if  he  disregarded  it,  so  the  Shastras  taught,  the  Law 
he  disregarded  would  sweep  him  away,  he  and  his  House 
with  him. 

But  for  the  moment,  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  State 
as  an  organism — natural,  because  inherent,  as  said,  in  universal 
human  nature,  but  also,  in  a  sense,  artificial,  because  shaped 
and  modified  by  human  intelligence.  Some  writers,  in 
recognising  the  immense  work  of  the  latter  have  overlooked 
the  former,  as  though  a  race-horse  ceased  altogether  to  be 
a  natural  product,  because  carefully  bred  by  human  intelli¬ 
gence  selecting  certain  parents,  so  as  to  develop  certain 
characteristics. 

Professor  Seeley  presses  this  same  idea,  asking :  “  Are 
not  States  living  organisms  ?  ”  He  points  out  that  “  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  life,  which  has  been  made  very  prominent 
in  recent  science,  that  substances  informed  by  it  [I  would 
substitute  ‘  informed  by  life  at  a  certain  stage  of  its 
unfoldment  ’]  receive  what  is  called  organisation,  that  is, 
the  different  parts  acquire  different  capacities  and  adapt 
themselves  to  perform  different  functions.  Each  part 
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becomes  more  or  less  a  living1  tool  or  organ. ”  Then  he 
proceeds  : 

But  this  is  precisely  what  characterises  a  State.  A  State  is  a 
number  of  human  beings  not  merely  crowded  or  massed  together, 
but  organised.  This  is  so  strikingly  true  that  all  the  technical  terms 
applied  to  physical  and  political  organisation  are  interchangeable, 
and  the  word  organisation  itself  is  applied  in  both  departments  alike 
without  metaphor.  We  say  a  man  is  a  member  of  a  State.  What 
does  the  word  member  mean?  It  means  “limb”.  We  say  the  eye 
or  the  ear  performs  a  function.  What  does  function  mean  ?  It  is  a 
political  term,  meaning  the  discharge  of  a  public  office.  These 
examples  show  how  early  and  how  instinctively  the  analogy 
between  that  differentiation  which  in  the  physical  body  creates 
organs,  and  that  selection  which  in  the  State  assigns  special 
functions  to  special  men,  or  to  special  classes,  was  perceived. 
The  same  thing  is  illustrated  by  the  ancient  fable  of  the  Belly 
and  the  Members,  which  you  may  read  either  in  Livy  or  in 
Shakspere,  and  by  passages  well  known  to  all  of  you  in  Plato’s 
Republic  and  in  S.  Paul’s  Epistles.  There  should  be  no  schism  in 
the  body,  says  S.  Paul,  and  Plato  says  :  as  we  do  not  say  “  a  finger 
has  pain,”  but  “  a  man  has  a  pain  in  his  finger,”  so  in  the  State  we 
ought  not  to  say,  “  Some  one  suffers,”  but  “  the  State  suffers  in 
some  one  (Lecture  ii,  pp.  43,  44.) 

When  we  speak  of  a  man  being  public  spirited,  we  mean 
that  he  feels  a  wrong  inflicted  on  another  as  keenly  as  though 
it  had  been  inflicted  on  himself;  that  he  resents  a  general 
injustice  as  though  it  were  done  to  himself  personally ;  that  he 
protects  the  weak,  though  the  person  protected  be  neither  a  - 
friend  nor  a  relative ;  that  he  regards  a  public  duty  as  more 
imperative  than  a  private  one.  In  such  a  man  the  State¬ 
consciousness  is  active  ;  he  has  realised  himself  as  one  with  the 
State,  his  life  as  identical  with  the  life  embodied  in  the  State. 
It  is  the  parallel  of  the  Realisation  of  the  Self,  the  “  I  am 
Brahman  ”  of  the  Yogi. 

The  love  of  country,  the  pride  in  country,  the  composite 
emotion  that  we  call  Patriotism,  already  spoken  of,  is,  then, 
not  an  emotion  directed  to  a  Nothingness,  but  to  a  Reality— 
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to  that  fragment  of  the  Life  Universal,  the  Divine  Life,  which 
is  the  Self,  the  Jlvatma,  of  the  State  to  which  we  belong. 

Professor  Seeley,  in  his  favourite  Socratic  way,  has  put  this 
very  well : 

When  I  say,  “  I  am  an  Englishman,”  what  do  I  mean  ?  Does 
it  refer  to  my  parentage  or  family  P  Well,  I  cannot  absolutely  say 
that  it  does  not.  I  regard  myself  as  being  of  some  sort  of  kin  to 
other  Englishmen,  as  though  we  were  all  alike  descended  from  some 
primitive  Anglus.  I  feel  this  very  strongly  in  the  presence  of 
foreigners,  for  I  find  that  they  speak  a  different  language  and  seem 
both  mentally  and  bodily  of  a  somewhat  different  type.  But  whether 
it  really  is  so,  is  after  all  of  no  practical  importance.  I  am  an 
Englishman,  and  should  be  so  just  as  much  if  my  ancestors  were 
Erenchmen.  And  yet  that  I  am  an  Englishman  and  not  a  French¬ 
man  is  all-important  to  me.  (Lecture  i,  p.  15.) 

I  have  been  using  the  word  “  State  ”  as  though  we  all  knew 
exactly  what  is  its  content ;  yet  probably  the  ideas  of  most  of  us 
are  very  hazy  on  the  subject.  We  shall  have  to  discover  a 
definition  for  the  word  State,  which  will  apply  to  it  in  the 
Family,  the  Tribe,  the  Nation,  the  Empire  or  Commonwealth, 
and  finally  in  organised  Humanity,  or  the  World-State.  We 
shall  try  to  find  such  a  definition  in  the  next  lecture.  We 
shall  also,  probably  next  week,  trace  the  origin  of  the  State 
and  try  to  understand  its  essential  nature. 

Conclusion 


In  concluding  this  Introductory  Lecture,  I  would  earn¬ 
estly  ask  you  to  make  an  effort  to  understand  clearly 
any  principle  or  generalisation  which  may  be  new  or 
unfamiliar  to  you,  because  these  will  govern  all  I  say, 
and  if  they  be  not  thoroughly  comprehended  the  whole  subject 
is  likely  to  remain  dim  and  vague,  lacking  in  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  thought.  You  need  to  grasp  the  long  and  laborious 
method  of  establishing  a  scientific  truth— the  “  sublime  patience 
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of  the  investigator/5  as  W.  K.  Clifford  rightly  called  it.  You 
need  also  to  remember  the  weakness  of  the  method — the 
likelihood  that  all  relevant  facts  may  not  have  been  collected. 
You  need  to  think  over  very  carefully  the  meaning  of  the 
Biological  Individual,  to  realise  its  two  factors,  Life  and  Form, 
and  to  understand  the  building  up  of  higher  Individuals  out 
of  lower  ones,  and  the  functions  of  the  Life  in  the  higher 
Individual,  controlling,  directing,  harmonising  and  co-ordinating 
the  lower  individuals  who  form  his  Body. 

You  will  then  come  to  our  Science  well  prepared  to 
study  it. 

One  difference  between  East  and  West  should  be  noted, 
though  it  does  not  affect  our  actual  study  of  the  facts.  In 
the  East,  the  State  is  regarded  not  only  as  inherent  in  human 
nature,  but  also,  as  the  creation  of  men  who  were  superhuman 
in  their  knowledge,  and  the  existence  of  its  Life,  with  its 
controlling,  directing,  harmonising  and  organising  powers 
rests  on  their  authority,  and  this  on  their  knowledge  of 
Ishvara,  of  God.  In  Greece,  Nature  is  the  authority, 
and  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  Order  of  Nature  is 
best.  In  modern  days,  these  powers  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  inherent  life-forces,  belonging  to  what  Professor  Seeley 
called  the  “  political  vital  principle,”  and  there  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  any  authoritative  basis  for  the  views  taken,  since 
they  are  still  in  the  region  of  an  imperfect  theory,  not  having 
yet  been  based  on  sufficient  research  into  facts,  nor  subjected  to 
experiment  for  final  verification.  Still,  as  I  said,  the  origin  of 
the  organising  force  in  the  State  need  not  affect  our  study  of 
the  facts  which  result  from  it. 


THE  STATE 


What  is  a  State?  That  is  the  question  to  which  we  must 
try  to  find  an  answer  to-day.  Let  us  begin  with  suggested  and 
accepted  definitions,  and  test  them,  so  as  to  eliminate  anything 
which  we  consider  to  be  either  superfluous  or  erroneous.  The 
shorter  a  definition  the  better,  provided  its  terseness  does  not 
mar  its  clarity  and  sufficiency.  It  should  contain  the  essentials 
of  the  term  defined,  and  also  its  differentia  or  specialties,  so  as 
to  separate  it  from  cognate  and  allied  terms.  Where  the 
thing  defined  is  complex,  as  is  the  case  with  the  thing  we  call 
the  State,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  adequacy  and  terseness 
is  obvious. 


The  East 
India 

We  turn  first  to  India,  as  indicated  in  the  last  lecture,  in 
our  search  for  the  definition  of  a  State.  We  have  to  face  here  the 
difficulty,  that, 'as  Bernouf — I  think  it  was — said  of  Egypt, 
there  are  no  “  beginnings  ”  in  the  modern  sense ;  the  State 
“  springs  forth  on  the  stage  of  history  complete,  as  Minerva 
from  the  head  of  Jove 
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Nor  is  there  anything  surprising  or  unlikely  in  this,  if  the 
traditions  of  Egypt  and  India  are  true,  for  in  each  case  tradition 
tells  of  Divine  Dynasties,  of  a  superhuman  Legislator,  and  in 
India  the  latter,  named  Manu,  was  literally  the  Father  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  Thus  the  race  began  in  his  Family,  multiplied  and  spread 
for  unknown  periods  of  time  in  Central  Asia,  ultimately  invading 
India,  conquering  it  and  settling  down  therein,  while  other 
branches  from  the  same  Patriarchal  Family  went  westwards 
in  successive  waves,  reaching,  and  spreading  over  and  settling 
in  Europe,  and  carrying  with  them  the  early  simple  Aryan 
polity  of  self-governing  village  communities,  their  ineradicable 
love  of  liberty,  and  the  genius  for  democratic  institutions  so 
characteristic  of  the  Aryan  race.  After  explaining  the  Teutonic 
Mark  (  Village  Communities .  Lecture  i,  p.  10),  or  Township  as 

an  organised,  self-acting  group  of  Teutonic  families, 
exercising  a  common  proprietorship  over  a  definite  tract  of  land,  its 
Mark,  cultivating  its  domain  on  a  common  system  and  sustaining 
itself  by  the  produce, 

Maine  points  out  that  similar  groups  were  “  the  political 
unit  of  the  earliest  English  society,”  existed  in  Scandinavia, 
were  observed  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  by  Walter 
Scott,  and  in  England  were  later  absorbed  in  larger  aggrega¬ 
tions.  The  “  larger  groups,  in  which  Families  are  found  to 
have  been  primitively  •  combined  for  the  purposes  of  ownership 
of  land”  (p.  11),  make  the  Village,  living  on  its  land,  which  can 
be  fully  studied  in  India.  He  speaks  of  the  individual  pro¬ 
perty  in  land  as  disengaging  itself  from  collective  holdings, 
as  shown  in  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  villages,  and  even  in 
England,  and  notes  that  “  these  primitive  European  tenures 
and  this  primitive  European  tillage  constitute  the  actual  work¬ 
ing  system  of  the  Indian  village  communities,  and  that  they 
determine  the  whole  course  of  Amglo-Indian  administration  ” 
(p.  62).  These  villages  lived  under  customary  law ;  the 
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Council  of  village  elders  does  not  command  anything  ;  it  merely 
declares  what  has  always  been.  .  .  Their  antiquity  is  by 

itself  assumed  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  obeying  them  ...  a 
person  aggrieved  complains  not  of  an  individual  wrong,  but  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  order  of  the  entire  little  society.  More  than  all, 
customary  law  is  not  enforced  by  a  sanction.  In  the  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  case  of  disobedience  to  the  award  of  the  Village  Council,  the 
sole  punishment,  or  the  sole  certain  punishment,  would  appear  to  be 
universal  disapprobation.  (Lecture  iii,  p.  68.) 

The  importance  of  this  to  us  is  that  we  find  in  the  West  the 
view  that  the  function  of  the  Government  of  a  State  is  to  give 
“  command  under  penalty,”  but  in  this  early  Village  State  there 
is  no  command,  and  no  penalty  save  disapprobation. 

Maine  once  more,  compelled  by  his  study  of  law,  remarks 
on  the  ignorance  of  Eastern  phenomena  shown  by  the  Western 
writers  on  this  subject,  and  says  : 

The  Village  Community  of  India  exhibits  resemblances  to  the 
Teutonic  Township  which  are  much  too  strong  and  numerous  to  be 
accidental ;  where  it  differs  from  the  Township,  the  difference  may 
be  at  least  plausibly  explained.  It  has  the  same  double  aspect  of  a 
group  of  families  united  by  the  assumption  of  common  kinship,  and 
of  a  company  of  persons  exercising  joint  ownership  over  land.  The 
domain  which  it  occupies  is  distributed,  if  not  in  the  same  manner, 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  the  ideas  which  prevail  within  the 
group  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  its  members  to  one  another 
appear  to  be  substantially  the  same.  But  the  Indian  Village  Com¬ 
munity  is  a  living  and  not  a  dead  institution.  The  causes  which  trans¬ 
formed  the  Mark  into  the  Manor,  though  they  may  be  traced  in 
India,  have  operated  very  feebly  ;  and  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
country  the  Village-Community  has  not  been  absorbed  in  any  larger 
collection  of  men,  or  lost  in  a  territorial  area  of  wider  extent.  For 
fiscal  and  legal  purposes  it  is  the  proprietary  unit  of  large  and 
populous  Provinces.  It  is  under  constant  and  careful  observation, 
and  the  doubtful  points  which  it  exhibits  are  the  subject  of  the  most 
earnest  discussion  and  of  the  most  vehement  controversy.  No  better 
example  could  therefore  be  given  of  the  new  material  which  the  East, 
and  especially  India,  furnishes  to  the  juridical  enquirer. 

[India]  is  the  great  repository  of  verifiable  phenomena  of  ancient 
usage  and  ancient  juridical  thought.  (Lecture  i,  pp.  12,  13,  22.) 

Sir  Henry  Maine  refers  to  two  books,  one  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  the  other  by  Mr,  McLennan,  who  “  conceive 
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themselves  to  have  shown  that  the  first  steps  of  mankind 
towards  civilisation  were  taken  from  a  condition  in  which 
assemblages  of  men  followed  practices  which  are  not  found 
to  occur  universally  even  in  animal  nature  ”  (p.  16).  These,  he 
observes,  may  be  found  in  India  in  some  aboriginal  tribes, 
driven  into  inaccessible  recesses  in  mountainous  districts,  but 
some  of  these  usages,  referred  to  immemorial  antiquity,  “  have 
been  described  to  me  as  having  been  for  the  first  time  resorted 
to  in  our  own  days  through  the  mere  pressure  of  external 
circumstances  or  novel  temptations”  (p.  17).  This  view  agrees, 
we  shall  see  presently,  with  that  of  Dr.  Wilson. 

W  e  are  on  safer  ground  when,  following  the  most  ancient 
Indian  literature,  we  see  society  originating  in  the  Patriarchal 
Family,  which  is  a  “  group  of  men  and  women,  children  and 
slaves,  of  animate  and  inanimate  property,  all  connected  together 
by  common  subjection  to  the  Paternal  Power  of  the  chief  of  the 
household  ”  (p.  18).  Such  families,  growing  up  in  Central  Asia, 
forming  villages  and  cities  and  spreading  thence,  would,  when 
once  settled  in  India,  while  keeping  the  original  type  in  the 
villages,  readily  develop  into  cities  and  kingdoms  in  the  course 
of  many  generations,  multiplying  “  for  untold  centuries,”  as 
Vincent  Smith  says,  and  becoming  the  highly  civilised  com-, 
munities  we  read  of  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

There  are  thousands  of  years  for  their  growth  before  the 
books  on  polity,  now  in  our  possession,  were  written,  during 
which  the  history  of  the  then  existing  States  is  at  present 
lacking.  Dr.  Sayce,  in  his  Hibbert  lectures  of  1887,  mentions 
Indian  trade  with  Babylon  nearly  five  thousand  years  ago,  in 
3000  b.c.,  India  being  then  a  congeries  of  wealthy,  highly 
civilised,  and  trading  States.  Vincent  Smith  speaks  of  sixteen 
States  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Nerbudda  river,  some 
monarchical,  some  aristocratic-republican,  separated  by  forests, 
jungles,  and  unsettled  lands. 
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Forms  of  Government  were  very  various.  Agat.ashatru, 
hereditary  King  of  Magadha,  was  contemporary  with  Darius, 
King  of  Persia  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Radhakumud  Mukerji,  writing  on  the  “Republics  of  Ancient 
India”  [The  Commonweal,  June  20th,  1918)  quotes  Megasthenes 
as  speaking  of  five  Nations  by  name,  as  peoples  “which  are  free, 
have  no  Kings,  and  occupy  mountain  heights  where  they  have 
built  many  cities  ”.  Curtius  gives  the  name  of  “  a  powerful 
Indian  people  whose  form  of  Government  was  democratic  and 
not  regal,  who  had  no  Kings,  but  were  led  by  three  Generals  ”. 
Arrian  mentions  others  who  preserved  their  autonomy  intact 
for  a  long  time  before  Alexander’s  invasion.  He  also  mentions 
Nysa,  a  City-State,  such  as  we  shall  find  described  in 
Aristotle,  ruled  by  three  hundred  wise  men,  forming  a  Council 
with  a  President.  When  Alexander  asked  that  one  hundred 
men  should  be  sent  to  him  from  the  governing  body,  the 
President  answered  :  “  How,  0  King,  can  a  single  city,  if 
deprived  of  a  hundred  of  its  best  men,  continue  to  be  well 
governed  ?  ” 

Not  only  do  we  find  in  India  these  manifold  types  of 
government,  but  we  find  also  the  State  organism  of  a  higher 
order,  the  Empire  over  many  kingdoms.  Chandragupta  Maurya, 
321-297  b.c.,  ruled  from  the  Hindu  Khush  to  the  Nerbudda, 
from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Bindusara 
extended  his  father’s  Empire  to  the  south  of  Madras.  Ashoka 
extended  it  still  further,  and  had  four  Viceroys  under  him  for 
administrative  purposes.  The  Empire  lasted  from  321  b.c.  to 
232  b.c.  Other  such  Empires  arose,  earlier  and  later ;  I  select 
this  one,  because  it  was  the  first  reckoned  in  the  West  as 
historical..  The  Chakravarti,  or  Overlord,  was  a  well-recognised 
figure  in  Ancient  India,  and  was  proclaimed  with  special  cere¬ 
monial,  as  all  readers  of  Indian  literature  know.  The  last 
“  horse-sacrifice,”  the  recognition  of  the  Overlordship  of  the 
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Lord  Paramount  of  India,  was  offered  in  the  seventh  century 
a.d.,  by  Adityasena. 

The  literature  we  have  belongs  naturally  to  the  more 
advanced  and  complex  conditions,  the  “  full-grown  ‘  State  ’  from 
the  head  of  Jove  ”.  The  polity  is  laid  down  by  authority,  if 
we  accept  the  literature  concerned,  and  this,  so  far  as  known, 
deals  with  kingdoms,  castes,  classes,  kings,  councillors,  officials, 
etc.,  among  the  movables,  villages,  towns,  districts,  forts,  etc., 
among  the  immovables,  all  in  full  working  order,  or  with 
directions  how  to  create  the  villages,  etc.,  where  they  did  not 
exist,  as  when  population  was  too  dense,  or  additional  territory 
was  acquired,  new  villages  had  to  be  formed.  Fragments 
of  history  in  the  early  days  are  available,  from  travellers 
mostly,  which  show  us  many  forms  of  government  over 
areas  of  varying  size,  from  a  city  to  a  large  district  and 
on  to  great  kingdoms  and  empires.  In  these  we  have  des¬ 
criptions  of  States,  not  definitions  of  “  the.  State,”  and  the 
word  State  as  used  in  modern  days  is  applicable  to  each  of 
these  areas.  Thus  we  arrive  at  eliminating  any  special  kind 
of  government,  and  see  only  a  Government,  not  a  form  of 
government,  as  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  State ;  moreover,  it 
is  a  Government  over  an  organised  people,  settled  in  a  definite 
territory. 

The  Arthashastra  of  Kautilya  (translated  by  R.  Shama- 
sastry,  Mysore  Government  Oriental  Library  Series,  Government 
Press,  Bangalore,  1915),  known  also  as  Vishnugupta  and 
Chanakya,  the  great  Minister  of  Chandragupta  Maurya,  who 
began  to  reign  six  years  before  Alexander  invaded  Afghanistan, 
deals  with  a  complicated  and  huge  Empire,  highly 
organised. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  any  details  of  these  Governments 
any  more  than  of  the  villages — that  will  come  later — and 
mention  the  existence  of  them  in  our  search  for  definitions, 
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merely  to  show  that,  as  said,  while  a  State  implies  a  Government 
of  same  sort,  the  form  of  the  Government  is  non-essential.  In 
the  time  of  Kautilya  the  Science  of  Government  had  been  much 
discussed,  and  in  Book  I,  chap,  ii,  after  mentioning  that  there 
were  four  sciences,  of  which  Danda  Niti,  the  science  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  one,  Kautilya  mentions  the  schools  of  Manu, 
Brihaspati,  Ushanas,  as  all  dealing  with  the  Science  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  which,  says  Kautilya,  the  other  three  sciences  depend 
(Book  I,  chap,  iv,  1,  p.  10). 

We  do  not  find  either  in  Manu  or  in  Kautilya  any  discus¬ 
sions  as  to  the  nature  of  a  State.  But  we  are  told  that  a  kingdom 
has  seven  limbs,  or  constituent  parts  :  “  The  King,  his  Minister, 
his  capital,  his  realm,  his  treasury,  his  army  and  his  ally”  (Manu’s 
Institutes.  Chap,  ix,  v.  294,  p.  395). 

Kautilya  gives  them  as  “  The  King,  the  minister,  the 
country,  the  fort,  the  treasury,  the  army  and  the  friend  ”  as 
“the  elements  of  sovereignty”.  (Book  VI,  Chapter  i,  p.  318). 
But  this  does  not  help  us  to  a  definition  of  the  State.  Manu’s 
laws  are  concerned  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom,  their 
relationships,  their  offices,  their  functions,  their  duties,  etc.  The 
Family  is  the  unit ;  “  To  be  mothers  were  women  created  and  to 
be  fathers  men”;  “Let  mutual  fidelity  continue  until  death ; 
this  may  be  considered  as  the  summary  of  the  highest  law  for 
husband  and  wife”  (Chap,  ix,  shl.  96,101).  “He  only  is  a 
perfect  man  who  consists  of  his  wife,  himself  and  his  offspring. 

.  .  .  The  husband  is  declared  to  be  one  with  the  wife  ” 

(Ibid.,  shl.  45) — a  far  nobler  conception,  as  we  shall  find,  than 
that  of  Aristotle,  the  Greek.  x 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  King  to  unite  Families  into  Villages. 
“Villages,”  says  Kautilya, 

consisting  each  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  families,  and  of  not 
more  than  five  hundred  families  of  agricultural  people  of  Shudra  caste, 
with  boundaries  extending  as  far  as  a  krosha  or  two  and  capable  of 
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protecting  each  other  shall  be  formed.  Boundaries  shall  be  denoted 
by  a  river,  a  mountain,  forests,  bulbous  plants,  caves,  artificial 
buildings,  or  by  trees.  (Book  II,  chap,  i,  para.  46.) 

Every  aggregation  of  ten  villages  is  to  be  protected  by  a 
sangrahana;  in  the  centres  of  200,  400  and  800  villages, 
fortresses  of  different  kinds  are  to  be  erected,  and  strong  forts 
with  boundary  guards  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  which 
is  also  to  have  a  fortified  capital  in  its  centre  (chap,  iii,  51). 

Manu  directs  that  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  trusty  officer, 
should  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  groups  of  villages  to  protect  the 
people,  and  each  village  is  to  have  its  ruler,  and  there  are 
rulers  also  for  groups  of  villages,  10,  20,  100,  1,000  (chap,  vii, 
114,  115). 

The  details  of  organisation,  once  more,  will  be  studied 
later.  Here,  as  I  said,  we  are  seeking  for  definition  of  the 
State. 

The  Shukraniti  (translated  by  Professor  Benoy  Kumar 
Sarkar,  Panini  Office,  Allahabad),  contains  minute  details  for 
the  discharge  of  the  respective  duties  of  the  various  classes  of 
the  people,  and  is  purely  practical.  The  State  is  the  Kingdom, 
“an  organism  of  seven  limbs”  (chap,  i,  121),  the  same  as 
already  mentioned;  it  is  composed  of  “  gramdna,  pur  ana, 
deshan”  (ibid.,  751),  villages,  cities  and  districts ;  the  villages 
may  be  arranged  in  groups  of  10,  100,  1,000,  10,000  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  government.  The  word  indicating  the  State  is 
Rashtran,  equally  used  for  kingdom,  district,  or  region  ;  it 
includes  all  immovable  and  movable  objects  within  its  area, 
and  “  belongs  to  him  under  whose  submission  it  comes  ” — its 
ruler.  The  ten  requisites  in  the  administration  of  justice  are 
the  King,  officers,  councillors,  Smrti  Shastras,  accountant, 
clerk,  gold,  fire,  water  and  one’s  own  men  (chap,  iv,  §  v,  72). 

A  court  of  justice  is  that  place  where  the  study  of  the 
social,  economic  and  political  interests  of  man  takes  place 
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according1  to  the  dictates  of  pharma  Shastras  [Ibid.,  82). 
For  definition  these  books  yield  : 

“  The  State  is  an  organism  of  seven  limbs,  under  a  Ruler 
and  Council ;  it  consists  of  villages,  cities  and  districts,  and  has 
a  body  of  laws  and  customs.” 

No  form  of  government  except  this,  apparently,  is 
contemplated.  It  is  obvious  from  the  language  used  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  highly  organised  kingdoms,  and  this 
idea,  arising  from  the  most  superficial  glance,  will  become 
absolutely  established  in  our  later  study.  Summing  up 
the  general  results  from  the  facts  available  in  ancient 
India  we  see  a  ladder  of  ascent.  We  have  the  rungs  of 
Family,  Village,  Groups  of  villages,  becoming  larger  and 
larger  integrations,  living  in  definite  areas  with  their  rulers, 
reaching  the  Kingdom,  or  the  Republic.  Eliminating  differences, 
we  find  in  all  these  four  common  factors  :  they  are  aggregations 
of  human  beings,  of  varied  occupations,  living  on  a  fixed 
territory,  with  a  government  over  each ;  that  is,  each  is  an 
organised  community,  a  community  with  organs  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  definite  functions,  and  from  a  study  of  these  we  must 
form  our  Indian  definition  : 

A  State  is  an  organised  community  of  human  beings 
settled  in  a  definite  area,  and  directed  by  a  Government. 

We  see  a  Family-State,  a  Village-State,  a  Multiple-Village- 
State,  a  Country-State. 

To  Manu  we  owe  the  luminous  idea  that  all  human 
societies,  like  a  family,  consist  of  elders,  equals,  and  youngers, 
to  each  of  whom  special  duties  should  be  rendered,  reverence 
to  the  elders,  friendship  to  the  equals,  protection  to  the 
youngers,  and  on  the  due  discharge  of  these,  the  happiness  of  all 
States  depends.  The  State  should  be  founded  on  the  Family,  and 
State  obligations  are  enlarged  family  obligations.  The  profound 
principle  which  emerges  from  this  fundamental  idea  that  man  only 
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becomes  man  in  the  family,  that  Man,  the  truly  human  being,  is 
not  a  separate  man,  but  a  husband-wife-child,  raises 
Duty  above  Rights,  obligations  above  claims;  it  substitutes 
mutual  helpfulness  for  competition,  the  law  of  sacrifice  for  the 
law  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  the  recognition  that 
man  is  a  social,  not  an  isolated  being,  and  that  the  State  should 
be  moulded  in  accordance  with  this  natural  law.  You  will  see 
the  importance  of  this  conception  when  you  come  to  study  the 
State,  as  conceived  in  modern  Europe,  until  modern  science 
reinforced  ancient  teaching,  and  thus  gave  birth  to  Socialism. 

The  Hebrews 

In  the  Hebrew  Nation  we  see  the  sequential  development 
of  the  State  from  a  Patriarch,  Abraham,  the  head  of  a  Family; 
from  his  twelve  great-grandsons  the  multiplication  into  twelve 
Tribes,  recognising  a  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  ;  the  weld¬ 
ing  of  these  Tribes  into  a  Nation,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Nation  on  a  Territory.  The  story  is  probably  true  in  the  main  out¬ 
line,  and  if  so  offers  a  case  of  the  gradual  building  up  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  types  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Hebrews  become 
a  Theocracy,  after  the  multiplication  of  the  Families  into  Tribes, 
and  the  theocratic  element  is  dominant  through  the  monarchies 
that  succeed.  It  also  gives  an  interesting  illustration,  I  think 
unique,  of  the  perishing  of  the  Nation-State,  by  the  destruction 
of  its  Government  and  the  loss  of  its  Territory,  and  the  survival 
of  the  Nation  without  country  or  ruler,  preserving  its  National 
characteristics  through  its  adherence  to  its  National  religion. 
It  is  a  fact  in  favour  of  the  view  of  a  Nation,  as  being  an 
Individual,  a  Spiritual  Entity,  a  fragment  of  the  Divine,  able  to 
live  and  preserve  its  individuality,  without  some  of  the  organs 
which  normally  constitute  parts  of  its  form,  and  are  generally 
regard  as  essentials  of  National  life, 
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The  West 
Greece 

Let  us  now  turn  away  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
and  again  seek  for  a  definition  of  the  State  as  conceived  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  western  world  Plato  with  his 
Republic,  Aristotle  with  his  Politics,  are  the  commanding 
figures  as  regards  the  idea  of  the  State.  Bluntschli  says 
of  the  last : 

His  Politics,  although  written  in  that  youthful  period  of  the 
world’s  history  which  preceded  the  more  advanced  development  of 
the  State,  has  yet  remained  for  two  thousand  years  one  of  the 
purest  sources  of  political  wisdom.  (Chap,  ii,  p.  7.) 

Plato's  essential  idea  of  the  State  was  that  it  was  an 
Organism,  not  merely  an  artificial  compound.  It  should  follow 
the  Law  of  Nature,  and  be,  as  it  were,  the  Ideal  Man  : 

The  best  State  is  that  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
condition  of  the  individual.  If  a  part  of  the  body  suffers,  the  whole 
body  feels  the  hurt  and  sympathises  altogether  with  the  part  affected. 
( Republic ,  quoted  by  Bluntschli,  Book  I,  chap,  iii,  p.  36.) 

The  idea  of  the  unit  of  the  State  as  a  solitary  individual 
merely,  not  as  in  the  Indian  view,  a  family,  lies  at  the  root  of 
many  errors  in  practice,  for  it  is  man  as  isolated,  not  man  as  a 
Family,  and  leads  to  combat  rather  than  to  co-operation.  The 
value  of  the  Greek  idea  lies  in  recognising  the  State  as  an 
Organism.  Bluntschli  well  sums  up  his  teaching  : 

The  State,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  highest  revelation  of 
human  virtue,  the  harmonious  manifestation  of  the  powers  of  the 
human  soul,  humanity  perfected.  As  the  soul  of  man  consists  of  a 
rational,  a  spirited,  and  a  desiring  element,  and  as  reason  and  spirit 
ought  to  rule  the  desires,  so  in  the  Platonic  ideal,  the  wise  ought 
to  rule,  the  brave  warriors  should  protect  the  community,  and  the 
classes  which  are  occupied  with  material  acquisition  and  bodily 
work  should  obey  the  two  higher  orders.  In  the  Body  Politic, 
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justice  requires  that  each  part  should  do  its  own  work.  (Book  I, 
chap,  iii,  p.  36.) 

Aristotle  does  not  in  so  many  words  give  a  definition  of  the 
State,  but  he  identifies  it  with  the  City  ;  he  says  that  the  best 
possible  Society  is  a  City,  “  and  the  society  thereof  a  political 
society  ”  (Book  I,  chap,  i,  p.  9).  As  a  definition  this  is  hardly 
satisfactory,  since  it  comes  to  the  statement  that  “  the  society 
of  a  City  is  a  City  society,”  “  political  ”  being  a  derivative  of 
polls,  a  city  ;  but  the  meaning  is  clear,  that  only  men  who  live 
in  a  city  form  a  society  worthy  of  the  name,  a  city-man  society. 
Such  a  “  Political,”  or  City-State,  has  a  Government  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  free  men,  and  “  is  the  government  of  free  men 
and  equals”  (Book  I,  chap,  vii,  p.  20). 

Aristotle  does  not  ignore .  the  fact  that  the  family  exists 
apart  from  the  City,  and  that  “  Hesiod  is  right  when  he  says, 
‘  first  a  house,  then  a  wife,  then  an  ox  for  the  plough,’  ”  but  this 
society  “  which  Nature  has  established  for  daily  support  is  the 
domestic  ”  ;  also  he  remarks  that  “  the  society  of  many  families, 
which  was  first  instituted  for  their  lasting  mutual  advantage, 
is  called  a  village,  and  a  village  is  most  naturally  composed  of 
the  descendants  of  one  family,”  whence  village  government  is 
the  government  of  elders.  But  these,  he  does  not  regard  as 
States,  since  States  are  governed  by  men  who  are  free  and 
equal.  A  City  only  arises  as  follows  : 

When  many  villages  so  entirely  join  themselves  together  as 
in  every  respect  to  form  but  one  society,  that  Society  is  a  City,  and 
contains  in  itself,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  end  and  perfection  of  govern¬ 
ment,  first  founded  that  we  might  live,  but  continued  that  we  may 
live  happily.  (Book  I,  chap,  ii,  pp.  10 — 12.) 

Also  he  has  said  :  “  A  City  is  a  community  of  free  men  ” 
(Book  III,  chap,  vii,  p.  92).  “A  City,  in  one  word,  is  a  collect¬ 
ive  body  of  such  persons,  sufficient  in  themselves  to  all  the 
purposes  of  life,”  “  such  persons  ”  being  “  citizens,”  or  those 
who  have  a  right  to  “  share  in  the  judicial  and  executive  part  of 
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Government  ”  (Book  III,  chap,  i,  p.  81) — that  being  his  very 
useful,  if  not  complete,  definition  of  a  citizen.  Again  he  says  : 

A  City  is  a  Society  of  people  joining  together  with  their 
families  and  their  children  to  live  agreeably,  for  the  sake  of 
having  their  lives  as  happy  and  independent  as  possible  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  live  in  one 
place  and  intermarry  with  each  other ;  hence  in  all  cities  there  are 
family  meetings,  clubs,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertainments  to 
promote  friendship,  for  a  love  of  sociability  is  friendship  itself ;  so 
that  the  end  then  for  which  a  City  is  established  is  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  it  may  live  happy,  and  these  things  are  conducive  to  that 
end  ;  for  it  is  a  community  of  families  and  villages,  for  the  sake  of 
a  perfect  independent  life,  that  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  for  the 
sake  of  living  well  and  happily.  It  is  not  therefore  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  men  merely  living  together,  but  for  their  living  as  men 
ought.  (Book  III,  chap,  ix,  p.  98.) 

The  last  words  recall  those  lately  spoken  by  President 
Wilson :  “  To  make  the  world  fit  for  free  men  to  live  in  ”. 
Aristotle’s  purpose  is  ethical ;  the  ideal  City  is  a  place  in  which 
the  free  man  can  develop  to  his  highest  possibility;  the  motive 
is  to  live  “  as  men  ought,”  for  “  with  us,”  he  says,  “reason  and 
intelligence  are  the  end  of  Nature”  (Book  VI!,  chap.  xvif 
p.  262).  To  him,  outside  the  City,  the  State,  therefore,  did  not 
exist,  and  nearly  all  his  treatise  deals  with  Government,  its 
type  and  its  duties — a  matter,  once  more,  that  you  will  have  to 
study  in  detail  presently.  We  find,  then,  in  Aristotle,  no  clear 
definition  of  the  State  as  a  concept,  and  we  can  only  make  a 
definition  out  of  the  conditions  he  postulates.  I  suggest  for  his 
idea  : 

“  A  State  is  a  Society  of  men  inhabiting  a  City,  with  a 
Government  composed  of  men  who  are  free  and  equal,  and 
are  capable  of  filling  an  office  in  the  Government.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  definition  does  not  include 
within  the  State  women,  children,  or  slaves,  all  of  whom  lived  in 
the  City.  Women  were  under  Domestic  Government,  as  being  by 
nature  inferior  to  men,  but  were  to  be  treated  as  citizens  of  a 
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free  State — though  not  coming  within  the  definition  of  a  citizen, 
that  he  must  be  able  to  fill  an  office  in  the  State  ;  children:were 
under  Domestic  Government  as  being  young  and  imperfect  (Book 
I,  chap,  xii,  p.  31)  ;  slaves  as  being  “  a  particular  species  of 
property”  (Book  I,  chap,  viii,  21).  The  confining  of  the  State 
to  men  was  the  natural  and  logical  outgrowth  of  Aristotle’s 
view  of  the  Family,  as  consisting  of  three  aspects  united  in  one 
man,  who  filled  the  “  three  parts  of  Domestic  Government,”  as 
master — of  the  slaves  ;  as  father — of  the  children  ;  as  husband 
— of  the  wife.  This  view  of  the  .State  colours  European 
thought,  the  subjection  of  women  being  characteristic  of 
European  systems,  and  as  we  shall  see  it  comes  out  strongly 
in  Bluntschli’s  view  of  the  State  as  a  masculine  entity.  Shaks- 
pere  said  truly  that 

The  evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them. 

Even  in  India  it  has  degraded  the  higher  view  of  the 
Family  as  the  unit  of  the  State,  with  all  the  network  of  ideas 
of  which  the  Family  is  the  centre.  It  has  made  the  man  every¬ 
thing,  and  in  the  household  all  gives  way  to  his  convenience 
and  comfort,  thus  making  selfishness  instead  of  sacrifice  the 
pivot  of  Family  life.  Only  in  the  woman  is  the  old  ideal  pre¬ 
served,  and  her  utter  sacrifice  to  husband  and  son  is  apt  to 
increase  masculine  selfishness.  None  the  less,  in  her  self-sacri¬ 
fice  lies  the  salvation  of  India.  The  future  welfare  of  the 
Indian  State  depends  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  ideal  of 
the  Family,  with  its  mutual  sacrifice,  and  mutual  service,  and 
mutual  helpfulness,  conditioned,  in  theip  form  not  in  their 
essence,  by  the  “  elder,  equal,  and  younger  ”. 

Rome 

The  Roman  idea  of  the  State  was  based  on  the  Greek,  but 
laid  more  stress  on  law ;  the  Greek  saw  as  the  purpose  of  the 
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State  that  men  might  have  Happiness ;  the  Roman  made  pre¬ 
dominant  the  protective  power  of  the  State,  and  'saw  as  its 
purpose  that  men  might  have  Justice.  Bluntschli  says  of  the 
Greeks  : 

They  base  the  State  upon  human  nature,  and  hold  that  only 
in  the  State  can  man  attain  his  perfection  and  find  true  satisfaction. 
The  State  is  for  them  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  in  which  human 
nature  fulfils  its  end . 

The  Romans  first  distinguished  law  from  morality,  and  gave 
it  a  definite  form,  and  thus  they  brought  out  more  distinctly  the 
legal  nature  of  the  State.  Thereby  they  limited  the  State,  and  gave 
it  greater  firmness  and  -power.  It  no  longer  summed  up  for 
them  the  ethical  ordering  of  the  world,  but  was  primarily  a  common 
legal  organisation.  (Book  I,  chap  iii,  pp.  35,  38,  39.) 

Moreover,  in  the  Roman  State,  the  masses  were  given 
a  more  distinctly  recognised  place  than  among  the  Greeks, 
though  I  am  not  forgetting  the  meetings  of  the  Athenian 
people  in  the  Agora,  or  the  laws  of  Draco,  or  the  reforms  of 
Solon.  The  Patricians,  like  the  Greek  Aristocrats,  stood  high 
in  the  State,  the  descendants  of  the  Gens,  or  Family.  The 
Gentes  included  no  plebeian. 

The  history  of  the  city  of  Rome  shows  us  that  the  nucleus 
of  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  primitive  clans  living  each  in  its 
separate  settlement,  but  side  by  side,  for  the  oldest  districts  of  the 
city  have  the  names  of  the  ancient  patrician  gentes.  In  short,  a 
number  of  indications  concur  to  show  that  Rome — though  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  the  fact  had  been  quite  forgotten  —first  took  shape  as  a 
League  of  cognate  but  distinct  clans,  each  clan  being  a  conventional 
family,  into  which  admission  could  only  be  procured  through  the 
fiction  of  adoption.  (Seeley,  Lecture  iii,  p.  38.) 

But  Cicero  points  out  that  when  the  people  were 
organised  they  were  part  of  the  State  ;  this  does  not  include 
all  men,  but  only  those  who  are  organised  into  a  society ; 
then,  but  only  then,  the  Popular  Organism  became  the 
source  of  law;  “Vox  populi,  vox  Dei” — “The  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God  ”.  The  proud  Roman  would  have 
had  supreme  contempt  for  the  idea  that  any  shouting  mob 
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was  the  voice  of  God,  though  the  phrase  is  so  used  occasionally 
in  modern  days.  For  the  ignorant  mob,  “Bread  and  Games  ” 
was  his  prescription.  For  the  Organised  People,  respect.  For 
organisation  is  only  possible  with  individual  self-control.  “  Salus 
populi  suprema  lex,”  “  The  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
law.”  The  struggle  of  the  people  to  assert  and  organise  them¬ 
selves  is  full  of  interest,  and  they  gradually  became  a  recognised 
Order  in  the  State. 

A  further  addition  to  the  idea  of  the  State,  as  existing  in 
the  West,  was  made  by  the  Romans — its  extension  over  many 
Nations,  thus  carrying  it  into  a  higher  order  of  Individual. 
The  Roman  Eagles  flew  over  the  Western  World,  and  invaded 
the  Eastern,  and  Roman  citizenship  was  extended  to  the  borders 
of  the  Empire,  and  was  obtainable  both  by  birth  and  by 
purchase. 

The  Roman  view  of  the  State  may  be  summarised  : 

The  State  is  the  People  Organised,  governed  by  its  own 
assemblies  and  its  elected  officers  ;  with  its  citizenship  extended 
to  persons  and  families  belonging  to  other  Nations,  over  whom 
the  authority  of  the  central  City  was  exercised. 

The  Social  Contract 

For  our  purpose  we  need  not  delay  over  mediaeval  Europe, 
and  need  only  pause  very  shortly  on  the  new  idea  which  emerges 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  discussed  through  the 
eighteenth.  Hooker,  Hobbes  and  Locke  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Rousseau  in  the  eighteenth,  are  its  typical  ex¬ 
ponents.  Briefly  outlined,  the  theory  is  :  that  the  natural 
condition  of  men  was  one  of  war;  to  obtain  order  and  security, 
men  surrendered  some  of  their  personal  inherent  rights,  and 
formed  by  contract  a  State  in  which  they  vested  them,  this  State 
being  an  absolute  Power,  monarchical  or  other,  responsible 
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to  none.  This  supposed  contract  is  the  origin  of  the 
State. 

Grotius  :  The  complete  union  of  free  men,  who  join  them¬ 
selves  together  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  law,  and  for  the  sake 
of  public  welfare. 

Hobbes  :  The  State,  therefore,  is  a  single  person,  for 
whose  acts  a  great  multitude  by  mutual  covenants,  one 
with  another,  have  made  themselves  every  one  the  author, 
to  the  end  he  may  use  the  means  and  strength  of  them  all 
as  he  shall  think  expedient  for  their  peace  and  common 
defence. 

Rousseau :  To  find  a  form  of  association  which  defends 
and  protects  the  person  and  property  of  every  associate  with 
the  common  powur'of  all,  and  by  which  each,  uniting  himself 
with  all,  only  obeys  himself  and  remains  as  free  as  before ; 
such  is  the  fundamental  problem  resolved  in  the  Contrat 
Social. 

In  all  these  the  State  is  not  the  Nation  organised,  but  the 
Government.  So  also  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanmca,  which 
has  some  interesting  definitions  : 

As  currently  employed  in  that  department  of  Political  Science 
which  concerns  itself,  not  with  relations  of  separate  political  entities, 
but  with  the  political  composition  of  society  as  a  whole,  the  word 
State  expresses  the  abstract  idea  of  government  in  general,  or  the 
governing  authority  as  opposed  to  the  governed,  and  is  thus  used  by 
Herbert  Spencer  in  all  his  discussions  of  government  and  society. 
Louis  XlV’s  “  l’etat,  c’est  moi,”  Rousseau’s  theory  of  the  “  contrat 
social,”  Bastiat’s  “  donne  a  l’etat  le  strict  necessaire  et  garde  le 
reste  pour  toi,  ”  all  imply  this  opposition. 

Yet  this  is  the  very  idea  we  need  to  oppose.  Again  : 

“  In  constitutional  law,  the  State,”  says  a  leading  English 
authority,  “  is  the  power  by  which  rights  are  created  and  maintained, 
by  which  the  acts  and  forbearances  necessary  for  their  maintenance 
are  habitually  enforced  ”  (Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution, 
pt.  i,  p.  2).  In  France,  where  the  State  embraces  a  hierarchy  of 
bodies  and  authorities  culminating  in  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
whose  acts  are  the  final  form  of  a  series  of  incomplete  acts  of  the 
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members  of  the  hierarchy,  it  comes  nearer  to  the  theoretical  meaning 
of  the  word. 

Hence  a  general  definition  : 

The  State  is  a  human  corporation  resting  on  contract, 
which  defends  its  members  against  aggression  and  preserves 
order  by  law. 

In  this  the  idea  of  the  State  as  an  evolving  organism  has 
wholly  disappeared,  and  it  becomes  an  apparatus,  manufactured 
by  man  in  Society  for  his  security  and  order,  exercising  the 
rights  vested  in  it  by  him,  and  restricted  within  as  narrow 
limits  as  are  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  its  manufacture. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  State  and  the  People  are  separate 
entities  and  are  in  a  condition  of  vigilant  and  armed  truce,  the 
individual  guarding  against  any  invasion  of  the  rights  he  has 
retained,  and  the  Government,  as  the  embodied  Power  of  the 
State,  tending  to  become  a  tyranny.  It  is  a  veiled  condition 
of  War  between  the  Government  and  the  Individual,  the 
Government  resenting  resistance,  and  the  Individual  fearing 
encroachment. 

We  thus  continually  find  the  State  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Individual  regarded  as  in  conflict,  for  the  more  the  State  does,, 
the  less  it  leaves  to  the  Individual.  Hence  the  value  of  the 
State  as  a  collective  organisation  largely  disappears,  and 
ownership  by  the  State  is  looked  on  as  an  interference  with 
individual  enterprise  and  initiative  ;  collective  help  is  regarded 
as  a  destruction  of  independence,  and  as  a  pauperisation  of  the 
Individual.  The  idea  of  the  Family  as  the  fundamental  unit  of 
the  State  is  renounced,  and  the  isolated  man  becomes  the  unit ; 
combat,  competition,  struggle,  form  the  recognised  conditions  of 
the  people,  and  society  becomes  an  anarchy  within  a  circle  of 
laws ;  the  exploiter  of  human  labour  and  the  proletarian,  the  land¬ 
holder  and  the  landless,  the  capitalist  and  the  wage-earner,  the 
millionaire  and  the  pauper,  appear,  over  against  each  other, 
and  the  extremes  of  luxury  and  of  poverty,  divided  by  an 
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unbridgeable  gulf,  are  tbe  typical  productions  of  modern 
civilisation.  Had  it  not  crashed  down  in  a  World  War,  it  would 
have  been  torn  into  pieces  in  class  convulsions.  A  return  to 
the  ideal  of  the  Family  as  the  unit  of  the  State  has  reappeared 
in  modern  thought,  and  Political  Science  is  re-establishing  on  a 
scientific  basis  the  higher  Ideal.  That  Ideal,  enlarged  from 
the  Family  to  the  Nation,  is  what  is  called  Socialism,  and  is  the 
analogue,  in  the  State,  of  Ethic  or  Morality  in  Society.  As  Ethic 
resides  in  making  universal  and  normal  the  love-emotion,  as 
revealed  in  the  harmonious  Family,  so  is  Socialism  the  extension 
to  the  State  of  the  principles  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  sacrifice 
found  in  the  happy  and  prosperous  family.  It  has,  as  its  axiom  : 
“From  every  one  according  to  his  capacities;  to  every  one 
according  to  his  needs”  (Proudhon). 

Modern  Views 

In  the  nineteenth  century  began  an  effort  to  construct  a  true 
Political  Science  otit  of  the  facts  recorded  in  History,  and  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  we  find  Professor  Seeley 
complaining  of  the  want  of  a  text-book.  He  pointed  out  that 

As  a  matter  of  course  human  beings  like  other  animals  are 
united  together  in  families,  and  we  might  be  prepared  to  find  the 
family  tie  stronger  and  the  family  organisation  somewhat  more 
developed  than  in  inferior  animals.  But  we  observe  something 
more  .  .  .  very  surprising  and  unexpected.  We  find  that  men  have 

another  bond  of  union  beyond  that  of  the  family,  and  another  higher 
organisation  ....  Almost  in  any  place,  in  any  circumstances  where 
a  human  being  might  be  found,  if  you  questioned  him  you  would  find 
that  he  considered  himself  to  belong  to  some  large  corporation  which 
imposed  duties  and  conferred  rights  upon  him.  .  .  The  English 

State  may  be  held  together  in  some  degree  by  a  common  interest, 
still  it  is  not  a  mere  company  composed  of  voluntary  shareholders, 
but  a  union  which  has  its  root  in  the  family  and  which  has 
grown,  and  not  merely  been  arranged,  to  be  what  it  is.  Now,  it 
is  surely  impossible  not  to  admit  that  this  phenomenon,  vast  and 
highly  developed  as  it  now  appears,  is  in  its  large  features  similar  to 
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the  most  primitive  and  barbarous  tribe.  That,  too,  is  a  great 
association,  to  which  its  members  are  attached  for  life  and  death. 
For  that,  too,  its  members  fight  ;  about  its  interests  they  debate. 
In  the  tribe,  too,  we  can  often  discover  that  individuals  may  have  no 
attachment  by  kindred  to  the  whole  ;  they  may  have  come  in  as 
slaves  and  received  emancipation,  or  as  foreigners  by  adoption.  In 
short,  compare  the  most  advanced  State  with  the  most  primitive 
tribe,  and  you  will  see  the  same  features,  though  the  proportions  are 
different.  In  the  State  there  is  more  of  mind  ;  in  the  tribe  more  of 
nature.  Free-will  and  intelligent  contrivance  have  more  play  in  the 
former  ;  blood  and  kinship  rule  in  the  latter.  Still  the  State  has 
not  ceased  to  be  a  tribe  ;  kinship  still  counts  for  much  in  it,  as  the 
Nationality-movement  of  the  present  century  has  strikingly  proved. 
(Lecture  i,  p.  14.  Lecture  ii,  pp.  35,  36.) 

The  Professor  regards  the  principle  of  Government  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  State,  and  he  regards  the  fact  of  Government  as  that  on 
which  “  depends  almost  everything  important  in  human  history  ” 
(p.  37).  This  Government  is  to  him  the  main  characteristic  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  universal.  “  Everywhere  the  human  being 
belongs  to  something  which  may  be  called  a  polity,  and  is 
subject  to  something  which  may  be  called  a  Government  ” 
(p.  38).  It  is  the  making  “  use  of  the  arrangement  or  con¬ 
trivance  called  Government  ”  (Lecture  i,  p.  17),  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  State,  and  so  to  him  Political  Science  is 
concerned  with  Government,  “  as  political  economy  deals  with 
wealth,  as  biology  deals  with  life,  as  algebra  deals  with 
numbers,  as  geometry  deals  with  space  and  magnitude”  (p.  18). 
Government  he  defines  as  “command  enforced  by  penalty” 
(Lecture  iii,  p.  75) — a  curiously  narrow  conception,  for  surely 
if  the  State  be  an  organised  community,  and  the  Government 
the  executive  of  its  will,  then  every  purpose  that  the  organised 
community  desires  to  carry  out  collectively  becomes  a  duty  of 
the  State  to  be  carried  out  by  its  Executive.  The  organism 
specialises  organs,  for  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  its  life- 
activities.  For  the  better  exercise  of  its  function  of  Justice,  it 
specialises  an  organ  composed  of  judges  and  lawyers ;  for  its 
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function  of  healing,  it  specialises  an  organ  composed  of  doctors 
and  nurses  ;  for  its  function  of  commerce,  it  specialises  an  organ 
of  merchants,  and  accountants,  and  sailors  ;  and  so  on,  as  it 
becomes  more  and  more  specialised  and  complex.  Our  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  body  and  its  organs  is  more  than  a  metaphor — it  is 
a  reality.  The  “  contrivance  called  Government,”  or  as  I 
should  prefer  to  call  it,  the  Organ  of  Government,  is  perhaps  the 
first  organ  specialised  in  the  organism  named  the  State.  The 
State  should  not  be  thought  of  as  over  against  tlie  Nation, 
but  as  the  Nation  organised  to  perform  all  that  is  done  more 
efficiently  by  it  collectively  than  individually.  If  the  State 
takes  over,  as  in  many  countries,  the  management  of  railways, 
it  is  the  Government  that  will  manage  them  and  collect  their 
revenue,  but  its  proceedings  hardly  come  within  “  commands 
enforced  by  penalty”.  Moreover  we  have  seen  the  Village 
State  in  the  East,  untroubled  by  commands  and  free  from 
penalties.  But  then  Professor  Seeley  knew  nothing  of 
the  East. 

We  saw  last  week  that  the  Professor  considers  the  State  as 
an  organism  not  a  machine,  as  a  growth  not  a  manufacture.  We 
may  then  embody  his  view  of  the  State  in  such  a  definition  as 
the  following  : 

The  State  is  an  Organism,  consisting  of  human  beings, 
evolved  from  the  Family  through  the  Tribe,  and  controlled  by  a 
Government. 

Characteristically,  the  Professor  will  not  say  that  the  State 
exists  for  any  object.  “  We  do  not  speak  of  the  object  of  a  tree 
or  an  animal  ”  (Lecture  ii,  p.  40).  He  wishes  to  study  facts 
and  leave  purposes  alone — again  an  unwise  narrowing  of  view. 

Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  begins  by  remarking  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  include  all  tribes,  Hottentot  or  Iroquois,  Finn  or 
Turk,  in  a  general  survey,  but  that  it  is  enough  to  study  the 
“Aryan  and  Semitic  races  which  have  played  the  chief  parts 
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in  the  history  of  the  European  world  ”  (Chap,  i,  §  2).  It  is 
not  clear  what  he  means  by  Aryan  ;  it  does  not  apparently 
include  Indians,  for  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

In  order  to  trace  the  lineage  of  the  European  and  American 
Governments,  which  have  constituted  the  order  of  social  life  for  those 
stronger  and  nobler  races  which  have  made  the  most  notable  pro¬ 
gress  in  civilisation,  it  is  essential  to  know  the  political  history  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  the  Teutons  and  the  Celts  principally,  if  not 
only,  and  the  original  and  political  habits  and  ideas  of  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  races  alone.  The  existing  Governments  of  Europe  and 
America  furnish  the  dominating  types  of  to-day.  To  know  other 
systems  which  are  defeated  or  dead  would  aid  only  indirectly 
towards  an  understanding  of  those  which  are  alive  and  triumph¬ 
ant.  (Chapter  i,  §  2.) 

India  is  apparently  swept  away  with  the  Hottentots  and 
their  similars. 

Dr.  Wilson  sees  in  Kinship  the  origin  of  social  organisation, 
and  in  the  Paternal  Authority  the  origin  of  Government.  He 
contrasts  the  Patriarchal  Family,  as  the  original  type  institution 
in  humanity,  with  the  view  that  it  emerged  from  an  earlier 
condition  of  polyandry  and  polygyny,  which  were  preceded  by 
promiscuity.  But  he  excludes  these,  because  such  conditions 
were  not  found  in  the  European  field.  The  Romans  and  the 
Greeks  descended  from  the  Patriarchal  Family.  Sir  William 
Maine,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  a  better  reason.  Hays  Dr.  Wilson  : 

No  belief  is  more  deeply  fixed  in  the  traditions  of  the  great 
peoples  who  have  made  modern  history,  than  the  belief  in  direct 
common  descent,  through  males,  from  a  common  male  ancestor, 
human  or  divine ;  and  nothing  could  well  be  more  numerous  or 
distinct  than  the  traces  inhering  in  the  very  heart  of  their  polity  of 
an  original  Patriarchal  organisation  of  the  family  as  the  archetype  of 
their  political  order.  (Chapter  i,  §§  5,  6.) 

It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Wilson  states  the  Indian  view,  while 
ignoring  India.  Promiscuity  belongs,  he  thinks,  to  “  times  of 
decadence,  rather  than  to  the  origins  of  the  race,”  polyandry 
where  “  women  were  fewer  than  the  men,  polygyny  among 
the  wealthy  (§  7).  Hence  the  Family  ruled  by  the  Father 
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is  the  earliest  unit,  showing  ,£  that  clear  authority  and 
close  organisation  which  was  to  serve  in  fulness  of  time 
as  the  prototype  and  model  of  the  State'’  (Ibid).  In  the 
Patriarchal  Family  sons  and  grandsons  swelled  the  number, 
but  “  there  was  no  majority  for  them  while  the  father 
lived  ” ;  this  group  broadened  into  the  Gens,  and  the  Gentes 
into  the  Tribe,  and  “  Tribes  at  length  united  to  form  a  State  ” 
(§8).  This  State  might  be  nomadic,  “  a  travelling  political 
organisation,  a  State  without  territorial  boundaries  or  the  need  of 
them  ”  (§  10).  In  this  view  of  the  State,  Dr.  Wilson  remarks,  that 
modern  definitions  do  not  concur  with  him  ;  he  says  :  “  1  A  State,’ 
runs  the  modern  definition,  ‘  is  a  People  organised  by  law  within 
a  definite  territory’.”  Dr.  Wilson  will  not  have  this.  He  says  : 
“  The  first  builders  of  Government  ”  saw  no  reason  “  why  they 
might  not  move  their  whole  people,  ‘  bag  and  baggage’  to  other 
lands”  (§  12).  Dr.  Wilson  supports  this  novel  view  by  the  fact 
that  the  Franks  were  not  confined  to  any  Frank-land,  and 
their  Kings  were  “  Kings  of  the  Franks,”  not  of  a  territory.  So 
there  were  “  Kings  of  the  English  ”  for  centuries,  and  John  was 
the  first  who  took  the  title  of  “  King  of  England  ”.  Indian 
Kings  preserved  this  idea  as  to  towns  and  villages,  we  may 
note.  We  find  «new  towns,  some  miles  from  ruined  or  semi- 
ruined  ones,  whence  the  inhabitants  had  been  bodily  removed,  not 
“  bag  and  baggage,”  but  bundles  and  pots.  Dr.  Wilson  urges  : 

The  original  Governments  were  knit  together  by  bonds  closer 
than  those  of  geography,  more  real  than  the  bonds  of  mere  contiguity. 
They  were  bound  together  by  real  or  assumed  kinship.  They  had  a 
corporate  existence  which  they  recognised  as  inhering  in  their  blood, 
and  as  expressed  in  all  their  daily  relations  with  each  other.  They 
lived  together  because  of  these  relations ;  they  were  not  related 
because  they  lived  together.  (§§  11,12.) 

Not  by  Contract,  Dr.  Wilson  decides,  after  glancing  at  that 
theory,  but  from  the  Family,  arises  the  State.  “  The  Family 
was  the  primal  unit  of  political  society,  and  the  seed-bed  of  all 
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larger  growths  of  Government  ”  (§  22).  Dr.  Wilson  quotes  and 
agrees  with  John  Morley’s  standpoint  in  his  criticism  of  Rousseau. 
In  view  of 

the  observed  and  recorded  experience  of  mankind,  the  ground 
and  origin  of  society  is  not  a  compact;  that  never  existed  in  any 
known  case,  and  never  was  a  condition  of  obligation  either  in  primi¬ 
tive  or  developed  societies,  either  between  subjects  and  sovereign,  or 
between  the  equal  members  of  a  sovereign  body.  The  true  ground  is 
the  acceptance  of  conditions  which  came  into  existence  by  the 
sociability  inherent  in  man,  and  were  developed  by  man’s  spontane¬ 
ous  search  after  convenience.  ( Rousseau .  John  Morley.  Vol.  ii,  p.  183.) 

Man  dislikes  loneliness,  seeks  his  mate  and  his  fellows. 
‘'Kinship  and  Religion  operated  as  the  two  chief  formative 
influences”  thinks  Dr.  Wilson  (§25).  Adoption  into  the  Family 
admitted  into  the  Family  religious  mysteries  : 

And  so  too,  Houses  could  grow  by  the  adoption  of  families, 
through  the  engrafting  of  the  alien  branches  into  this  same  sacred 
stock  of  the  esoteric  religion  of  the  kindred.  Whether  naturally, 
therefore,  or  artificially,  Houses  widened  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into 
commonwealths,  without  loss  of  that  kinship  in  the  absence  of  which, 
to  the  thinking  of  primitive  men,  there  could  be  no  communion,  and 
therefore  no  community  at  all.  (§  24.) 

The  Ancestors  were  worshipped  as  the  Gods  of  the  Family, 
and  were  accepted  by  the  adopted  member.  In  India  this 
adoption  survives,  and  the  Family  Pitris  are  the  Pitris  of  the 
adopted  son. 

As  Tribes  grew,  lines  of  descent  became  obscured,  and 
family  government  and  race  government  became  differentiated. 
The  State  continued  to  be  conceived  as  a  Family ;  but  the  head¬ 
ship  of  this  huge  and  complex  Family  ceased  to  be  natural  and 
became  political  (§  41). 

Dr.  Wilson’s  definition  of  the  State  would  seem  to  be  : 

The  State  is  a  body  of  persons  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  and  with  a  common  Government. 

Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  Ancient  Law,  remarks  that  “  the 
Unit  of  an  ancient  society  was  the  Family,  of  a  modern  society 
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the  Individual”  (Seventeenth  impression.  Chap,  v,  p.  126.  John 
Murray,  London). 

The  elementary  group  is  the  Family,  connected  by  common 
subjection  to  the  highest  male  ascendant.  The  aggregation  of 
Families  forms  the  Gens,  or  House.  The  aggregation  of  Houses 
makes  the  Tribe.  The  aggregation  of  Tribes  constitutes  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Are  we  at  liberty  to  follow  these  indications,  and  to 
lay  down  that  the  Commonwealth  is  a  collection  of  persons 
united  by  common  descent  from  the  progenitor  of  an  original  family  ? 
(Chap,  v,  p.  128.) 

That  was  the  view  of  Antiquity,  and  Maine  accepts  it,  at 
least  as  a  Legal  Fiction,  which  permitted  the  useful  practice  of 
adoption.  In  later  times,  came  in  the  principle  of  local  con¬ 
tiguity,  which  has  driven  out  the  earlier. 

Bluntschli  develops  the  idea  of  a  descent  from  the  common 
masculine  ancestor  into  the  unusual  proposition  that  the  State 
is  masculine.  And  in  this  he  is  thorough  and  logical.  To 
this  the  view  of  Aristotle  distinctly  leads;  the  citizen  of  the 
State  is  the  man.  Bluntschli  says  distinctly  that  a  family,  a 
clan,  may  become  the  nucleus  round  which  a  State  may  in  time 
form  ;  but  neither  a  family  nor  a  horde  is  a  State  :  “  Without  a 
Tribe,  or,  at  a  higher  stage  of  civilisation,  without  a  Nation,  there 
is  no  State”  (Book  I,  chap,  i,  p.  16).  He  is  no  way  denies 
the  line  of  evolution,  Family,  Tribe,  etc. ;  but  he  refuses 
the  use  of  the  word  “  State  ”  to  anything  less  than  a  Nation, 
and  thus  somewhat  departs  from  his  principle  of  reaching 
from  historical  facts  to  the  conception  of  a  State,  since  he 
bids  us  survey  the  many  actual  States  in  the  world’s  history 
and  discover  “  their  common  characteristics”  (p.  15).  But 
when  those  are  found  and  isolated,  their  presence  in  any  aggre¬ 
gation  of  people  should  assign  to  that  aggregation  the  name  of 
State. 

His  speciality  lies  in  the  restriction  of  the  State  to 
masculinity.  You  will  remember  his  fine  description  of  the 
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State,  quoted  last  week  on  p.  19  of  my  lecture.  I  recall  only 
the  points  which  I  now  need  to  emphasise  : 

The  State  is  in  no  way  a  lifeless  instrument,  a  dead  machine  ; 
it  is  a  living  and  therefore  organised  being.  .  .  .  In  the  State 

spirit  and  body,  will  and  active  organs,  are  necessarily  bound 
together  in  one  life.  The  one  National  Spirit,  which  is  something 
different  from  the  average  sum  of  the  contemporary  spirit  of  all 
citizens,  is  the  Spirit  of  the  State  ;  the  one  National  Will,  which  is 
different  from  the  average  will  of  the  multitude,  is  the  Will  of  the 

State . It  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  organism,  a  great 

body  which  is  capable  of  taking  up  into  itself  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  Nation,  of  uttering  them  in  laws,  and  realising 
them  in  acts ;  we  are  informed  of  moral  qualities  and  of  the 
character  of  each  State.  History  ascribes  to  the  State  a  personality 
which,  having  spirit  and  body,  possesses  and  manifests  a  will  of  its 
own.  .  .  .  The  State  is,  par  excellence,  a  Person,  in  the  sense  of  public 
law.  The  purpose  of  the  whole  constitution  is  to  enable  the  Person 
of  the  State  to  express  and  realise  its  will,  which  is  different  from 
the  individual  wills  of  all  individuals,  and  different  from  the  sum 
of  them.  (Book  I,  chap,  i,  pp.  18,  19,  20,  22.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that 

the  personality  of  the  State  is,  however,  only  recognised  by 
free  people,  and  only  in  the  civilised  Nation-State  has  it  attained  to 

full  efficacy . The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the 

masculine  character  of  the  modern  State.  This  becomes  first 
apparent  in  contrast  with  the  feminine  character  of  the  Church.” 
(Book  I,  chap,  i,  pp.  22,  23.) 

Hence  he  defines  the  State,  after  describing  its  factors : 

To  put  together  the  result  of  this  historical  consideration,  the 
general  conception  of  the  State  may  be  determined  as  follows  :  “  The 
State  is  a  combination  or  association  of  men,  in  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  governed,  on  a  definite  territory,  united  together  into  a 
moral,  organised,  masculine  personality ;  or,  more  shortly — the  State 
is  the  politically  organised  National  Person  of  a  definite  country.” 
(Book  I,  Chap,  i,  p.  23.) 

Now,  the  danger  of  this  conception  of  the  State,  we  have 
seen  in  the  Germany  of  to-day.  The  State  becomes  the  highest 
entity  recognised  by  the  People,  and  Power  becomes  its  chief 
characteristic.  Whether  the  Power  be  embodied  in  a  Person, 
as  in  the  German  “  All-Highest,”  the  representative  of  God  ori 
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earth,  or  whether  it  be  embodied  in  the  Government  of  a  Re¬ 
public,  or  of  a  Parliament,  it  matters  very  little.  For  safety, 
we  must  resort  to  the  Indian  view,  that  above  the  sceptre  of 
Government  authority,  there  is  Dharma,  the  Law,  establishing 

Righteousness,  Justice,  and  Liberty,  the  fundamental  principles 

« 

on  which  the  stability  of  the  State  itself  is  based.  They  must  be 
recognised  as  essential  to  the  unfolding  of  the  Divine  Nature 
in  man,  of  the  human  Spirit.  Brahman  is  free,  righteous 
and  just,  and  these  qualities  inhere  in  the  Self,  the  Spirit, 
in  man. 

Bluntschli  looks  forward  to  the  Universal  State,  and  points 
out  that  time  is  “  bringing  the  Nations  nearer  to  one  another, 
and  awakening  the  universal  consciousness  of  the  community  of 
mankind  ”  (Book  I,  chap,  ii,  p.  31).  Each  State,  he  says,  feels 
any  disturbance  in  another  State  as  an  evil  affecting  itself.  The 
European  Nations,  who  “  know  their  superiority  over  other 
Nations  well  enough,”  but  “  have  not  yet  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  among  themselves  ”  as  to  how  they  shall 
“  manage  the  world  ”  must  gain  knowledge.  Until  this  has 
been  done, 

the  LTniversal  Empire  will  be  an  idea  after  which  many  strive, 
which  none  can  fulfil.  But  as  an  idea  of  the  future,  the  general 
theory  of  the  State  cannot  overlook  it.  Only  in  the  Universal 
Empire  will  the  true  human  State  he  revealed,  and  in  it  international 
law  will  attain  a  higher  form  and  an  assured  existence.  To  the 
Universal  Empire  the  particular  States  are  related,  as  the  Nations  to 
Humanity.  .  .  The  highest  conception  of  the  State — which,  how¬ 

ever,  has  not  yet  been  realised — is  thus  :  the  State  is  Humanity 
organised,  but  Humanity  as  masculine,  not  feminine  :  the  State  is 
the  Man.  {Ibid.,  p.  32.) 

A  rather  curious  and  simple  definition  is  that  of  Bodin  : 

A  right  Government,  with  sovereign  power  of  several  house¬ 
holds  and  their  common  possessions. 

ft 

This  would  take  us  from  a  group  of  Families  up  to  the 
Universal  State. 
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The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  remarks  : 

In  England,  we  may  say,  the  notion  of  State,  from  the  con¬ 
stitutional  point  of  view,  is  still  inchoate,  but  the  play  of  interna¬ 
tional  intercourse  seems  to  be  gradually  leading  to  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  fact  that  an  increasing  national  responsibility 
requires  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  power  of  co-ordinate  State 
control. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  “  science  ”  of  the  State,  or,  as 
we  prefer,  in  Anglo-Saxon  lands,  to  call  it,  “  Political  Science.”  In 
Germany  the  subject  is  dealt  with  as  an  independent  branch  of  uni¬ 
versity  education.  Several  of  her  universities  have  a,  staatswissens- 
chaftliche  Facultdt,  granting  a  special  degree  in  the  subject.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  attention  paid  to  the  subject  in  Germany, 
her  State  polity  has  been  largely  the  work  of  her  political  writers. 
The  result  has  not  unnaturally  tended  to  a  system  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  American  Union,  with  this  very 
important  difference,  however,  that  whereas  in  the  United  States 
the  federal  power  is  derived  from  the  democratic  forces  of  the 
individual  States,  in  Germany  it  is  derived  from  their  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  absolutist  force.  German  political  thinkers,  in  fact, 
have  worked  out  Staatsrecht  as  a  comparative  study,  in  which 
arguments  in  favour  of  absolute  government  have  received  as  much 
careful  consideration  as  those  in  favour  of  democratic  institutions, 
and  the  German  State  has  developed  upon  lines  based  on  the  best 
theoretical  arguments  of  these  thiukers.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
anomaly  in  its  practically  absolutist  government  working  out  the 
most  democratic  reforms  as  yet  put  into  legislative  form.  If  follows, 
however,  that  German  theories  are  of  little  use  in  the  consideration 
of  the  State  problems  with  which  British  and  American  political 
thinkers  have  to  deal.  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  are  following  their 
independent  development,  and  if  the  influence  of  foreign  institutions 
is  felt  at  all,  it  is  probably  that  of  the  clear  logical  detail  and  cohesion 
of  French  institutions. 

It  is  for  you  to  study,  to  think  over,  to  decide  what  “  the 
State  ”  should  mean  to  you,  how  you  mean  to  work  out  the  State 
in  India.  Make  some  definitions  for  yourselves. 

I  suggest  the  following  as  a  fairly  inclusive  definition : 

A  State  is  a  multi-human  organism,  embodying  a  Life,  in¬ 
habiting  a  definite  Territory,  with  a  Government  as  its  executive, 
specialising  organs  for  its  activities,  and  shaping  its  evolution 
to  achieve  a  common  end. 
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If  we  test  this  by  each  larger  State  successively  we  find  it 
true.  In  the  Family  we  have  several  persons,  elders,  con¬ 
temporaries,  youngers,  living  together  as  an  organised  unit ; 
it  lives  in  a  house ;  it  has  a  Family  Life,  with  the  parents  as 
ruler,  and  the  various  members  specialise  their  work,  to  achieve 
the  common  end  of  Family  happiness.  This  is  equally  true  of 
the  Village-State,  the  Tribe-State,  the  City-State,  the  Nation- 
State,  the  Commonwealth-State,  the  World-State,  and  each 
point  is  true  in  each. 

But  why  not  try  to  better  it  ? 
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We  have  dealt  with  the  definition  of  a  State,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  these  lectures,  the  definition  given  in  the  last  lecture 
will  govern  the  use  of  the  word.  That  definition  was  : 

A  State  is  a  multi-human  organism  embodying  a  Life, 
inhabiting  a  definite  Territory,  with  a  Government  as  its  exe¬ 
cutive,  specialising  organs  for  its  activities,  and  shaping  its 
evolution  to  achieve  a  common  end. 

Wherever  we  find  the  whole  of  these  characteristics,  we 
have  a  State  ;  wherever  we  do  not  find  them,  there  is  no  State. 

In  this  lecture,  I  propose  to  trace  the  Evolution  of  the 
State  from  the  Family  to  the  Commonwealth  or  Empire,  in  a 
general  way,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  defining  the 
term  used  in  each  case,  and  thus  making  a  framework  for  our 
future  study,  into  which  we  shall  have  to  fit  a  large  number 
of  details.  Such  an  outline  is  necessary  for  clear  comprehension 
and  orderly  thinking,  and  by  your  later  reading,  when  your 
time  for  technical  studentship  is  over,  you  will  be  able,  by 
intensive  study  of  any  part  of  it,  to  acquire  as  much  more  of 
detail  as  you  like,  without  “  losing  sight  of  the  forest  because 
of  the  trees  ”. 

We  begin  then  with  the  need  for  definitions,  and  proceed  to 
the  supplying  of  that  need,  showing  also  the  place  of  the  thing 
defined  in  the  evolution  of  the  State. 
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Definitions 

Now  there  are  certain  terms  used  in  Political  Science 
which  need  careful  and  exact  definition,  for  they  are  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  State,  sometimes  form  constituents  of  the 
State,  hut  are  not  identical  with  it.  Hence,  for  useful  dis¬ 
cussion,  we  must  define  each  of  them,  for  half  the  controversies 
which  are  carried  on  among  us  tend  to  be  futile,  because  of  the 
misunderstandings  which  arise  from  the  lack  of  a  common 
meaning  attached  to  the  terms  used.  One  of  the  objects  of 
Education  is  to  substitute  clear  for  confused  thinking,  and 
clear  thinking  demands  the  use  of  a  word  to  denote  one 
thought  and  one  thought  only ;  for  this  we  need  accurate 
perception  of  the  similarities  and  the  differences  between 
things.  Similarities  show  the  relation  between  two  or 
more  things,  uniting  them ;  differences  show  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  two  or  more  things,  separating  them. 
Thus  the  term  Biped  marks  a  similarity,  a  uniting  relation, 
between  birds  and  men  ;  both  are  two-legged.  The  beak,  wings 
and  feathers  of  the  bird,  to  name  but  three  differences,  mark  it 
off  as  compared  with  the  lips,  arms,  and  skin  of  the  man,  into 
a  smaller  group,  a  subdivision  of  Biped.  Science  classifies  by 
similarities,  and  separates  its  main  divisions  into  smaller  and 
smaller  groups  by  differences,  thus  reducing  into  ordered 
relations  and  separations  the  confused  masses  of  individuals  of 
all  sorts,  sizes,  and  shapes.  The  theory  of  evolution  is  based  on 
a  discovery  of  hidden  similarities  under  patent  differences,  as 
the  fore-limbs  of  the  bird  and  the  man  have  a  common  funda¬ 
mental  structure,  modified  into  a  wing  in  the  one,  into  an  arm 
in  the  other.  So  also  in  our  subject,  since  it  is  a  Science — 
Political  Science — we  must  use  the  scientific  method  with  its 
admirable  clarity,  and  therefore  we  must  define  the  meaning  of 
our  terms.  This  lucidity  in  the  use  of  words  is  one  of  the 
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characteristics  of  the  Keltic  branch  of  the  widely  spread  Aryan 
root-stock,  the  artistic  type  of  the  Aryan  ;  the  Kelts  are  artists 
in  words,  as  in  colour  and  form — words  being  verily  the  form  of 
thoughts.  As  was  said  of  the  French  :  “  Ce  qui  n’est  pas  clair, 
n’est  pas  fran9ais  ”  ;  “  That  which  is  not  clear — or,  better, 
lucid — is  not  French.” 

There  are  a  number  of  words:  Family,  Tribe,  Nation,  Empire 
or  Commonwealth,  Society,  Government,  Race,  Society,  People, 
all  of  which  have  something  in  common — they  are  aggregations  of 
human  beings,  the  last  being  so  vague  that  it  needs  some  addi¬ 
tional  words  to  mark  the  sense  in  which  the  speaker  is  using  it. 
These  terms,  down  to  the  term  “  Society”  preceding  “  Govern¬ 
ment  ”  have  a  common  characteristic,  they  all  have  a  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  term  “  Society  ”  is  used  in  two  senses,  hence 
it  is  repeated  after  “  Race  ”.  Let  us  now  try  to  define  each, 
and  mark  its  passage  into  the  next,  and  thereby  its  place  in  the 
evolution  of  the  State. 


Family 

Husband-wife-child — the  latter  born  or  legally  adopted. 
The  Family  subsequently  includes  younger  generations,  grand¬ 
children,  great-grandchildren,  etc.  Intermarriage  is  normally 
forbidden  in  each  generation  between  children  of  the  same 
parents,  but  the  rule  varies  as  to  intermarriage  between  later 
generations.  Descent  is  normally  recognised  along  the  male 
line,  the  daughter  of  a  family  married  into  another  family 
becomes  a  member  of  the  latter.  The  Government  resides  in 
the  Father ;  as  generations  increase,  the  eldest  male  ancestor 
is  the  common  Father,  then  styled  Patriarch,  and  the  rule 
remains  in  his  eldest  male  descendant.  The  Family  House  is  the 
Territory.  Separation  into  allied  Families  comes  with  multi¬ 
plication  of  members,  but  the  common  Ancestor  remains  as  a  tie, 
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rendered  the  more  binding  by  Ancestor-worship,  or  commemor¬ 
ation  of  Ancestors  by  religious  ceremonies  as  the  family  Pitrs, 
or  Fathers.  These  separated  Families  when  aggregated,  are 
sometimes  called  a  Clan,  or,  as  in  Rome,  a  Gens. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  recognition  of  obligations 
is,  at  this  early  stage,  restricted  within  the  limits  of  the  Family. 
There  is  a  Family  Dharma,  a  Family  Duty.  There  must,  for 
Family  peace  and  comfort,  be  no  cheating,  no  robbery,  no  rape,  no 
murder,  within  the  Family  limits.  The  stronger  must  not  deprive 
the  weaker  of  his  share  in  the  common  possessions  and  comforts 
of  the  Family.  These  obligations  do  not  hold  with  regard 
to  other  Families.  Morality  is  within  the  Family. 

As  multiplication  increased  the  numbers  in  the  Family, 
and  they  outgrew  the  Family  House,  other  houses  would 
be  built,  more  land  would  be  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  the  Family  territory  would  cover  a  larger  area.  As 
numbers  continued  to  grow  and  territory  to  spread,  a  stronger 
Family  would  come  into  touch  with  a  smaller  and  therefore 
weaker  one,  or  one  of  about  equal  strength,  with  the  same  or  a 
different  Patriarch.  If  intermarriages  had  taken  place,  with 
the  exchange  of  daughters  within  family  memory,  i.e.,  tradition, 
and  convenience  of  contiguity  pointed  that  way,  as  increasing 
defensive  power,  the  Families  might  amalgamate  peaceably 
for  mutual  benefit,  forming  a  Clan,  or  a  Tribe.  If  there  were  no 
recognised  alliances,  the  stronger  Family — Family  Morality  not 
including  any  duty,  any  obligation,  to  another  Family — might 
attack  the  weaker,  rob  it  ot  its  territory  and  other  posses¬ 
sions,  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  thus  obliter¬ 
ate  it  as  an  independent  Family,  and  strengthen  itself. 
Thus  by  peaceable  amalgamation  or  by  conquest,  Fami¬ 
lies  became  joined  into  a  Clan,  and  Clans  into  Tribes. 
The  difference  between  Clan  and  Tribe  is  vague;  in  the  Clan  a 
common  Ancestor  is  recognised,  as  a  rule,  while  in  the  Tribe 
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this  may  or  may  not  be.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  use  of  the  term 
is  not  largely  influenced  by  the  number  of  the  aggregation.  In 
any  case,  it  does  not  form  a  regular  and  inevitable  stage. 
Later  we  shall  see  how  in  India  the  orders  of  the  Patriarch 
became  Laws,  quickening  the  evolution  of  the  Moral  Sense, 
and  how  kinship  and  contiguity  and  common  law  bound  into  a 
Nation  the  descendants  of  the  original  Patriarch,  with  many 
accretions  from  outside,  with  invasions  of  a  land  already  civilis¬ 
ed,  with  conquests  and  amalgamations,  and  the  suffering  of 
invasions  in  turn.  But  here,  in  following  the  general  evolutions 
of  the  State  from  the  Family  through  more  complex  stages  to 
the  Empire  or  the  Commonwealth,  we  cannot  delay  on  the  story 
of  the  Aryan  root-stock.  We  shall  return  to  it. 

Meanwhile  we  have  our  definition  of  the  Family  : 

A  group,  originally  consisting  of  husband-wife-child,  and 
developing  by  multiplication  and  adoption  into  a  group  of  men, 
women  and  children,  with  common  movable  and  immovable 
property,  all  united  in  obedience  to  the  eldest  male  descendant 
of  a  common  paternal  ancestor,  dividing  the  family  work  for 
the  promotion  of  family  happiness  and  prosperity. 

We  have  here  the  State  in  its  simplest  form,  becoming 
more  complex  by  increase  of  numbers,  but  preserving  recognis- 
ably  the  Family  Idea. 


The  Tribe 

The  Tribe  is  formed  of  aggregations  of  Families,  who  may, 
or  may  not  have  formed  the  earlier  aggregations  termed  Clans. 
It  is  an  interesting  speculation,  but  one  which  has  not  been 
tested,  much  less  verified,  by  any  research  into  the  matter, 
whether  monarchic  forms  of  Government  may  not  have 
appeared  in  Tribes  which  were  formed  out  of  Families  looking 
back  to  a  common  Patriarch,  in  which  the  idea  of  authority 
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from  above,  descending  from  an  elder  Ancestor,  would  be  familiar. 
Perhaps  we  might  regard  China  as  such  all  instance ;  it  isj 
indeed,  spoken  of  as  a  Patriarchal  State,  and  Bluntschli  writes 
of  it  as  holding  “  to  the  fiction  that  the  Head  of  the  State  is 
Father  of  his  people,”  and  he  quotes  Gobineau,  “  who  has  shown 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  State  was  first  founded  by- 
Aryans,”  and  who  “  ascribes  the  patriarchal  idea  to  their 
suggestion  ”  (Book  II,  chap,  xix,  p.  197). 

Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  regards  the  early  Greek  monarchies 
■as  “  Patriarchal  Presidencies,”  the  Kings  being 

chief  nobles  rather,  the  ‘  first  among  equals,’  presidents  of 
councils  of  peers.  ...  I  have  called  this  presidency  of  the  King 
in  State  affairs  a  ‘  patriarchal  ’  presidency,  because  it  belonged  to 
him  by  hereditary  right  as  chief  elder  by  direct  descent.  .  .  .' 

He  was  the  high  priest  of  his  people,  performing  all  those 
sacrifices  and  leading  in  all  those  ceremonials  which  spoke  the 
family  oneness  of  the  Nation.  He  was  the  representative  of  the 
Nation  in  its  relations  with  the  Gods.  He  was  also  commander-in- 
‘Chief  in  War,  here  again  representing  the  unity  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  presided.  But  here  the  kingly  prerogatives  ended. 
These  presidential  and  representative  functions  of  the  early  Greek 
King  contained  the  sum  of  his  powers.  (Chap,  ii,  §§  44,  46,  47.) 

Secondly,  Conquest — by  making  the  new  distinction  between 
conqueror  and  conquered,  giving  rise  to  the  classes  of  propertied 
and  unpropertied,  landlord  and  slave-labourer,  aristocrat  and 
plebeian,  alien  from  the  Family  Idea — might  produce,  in  common 
with  the  peaceful  amalgamation  of  Families  with  different 
Patriarchs,  a  Government  of  equal  Elders,  presumably  of  the 
Best,  the  Aristocrats,  over  the  general  body  of  the  youngers  of  the 
Families,  who  would  be  equal  citizens,  with  the  conquered  classes 
below  them  as  slaves.  Or,  thirdly,  the  Families,  as  equals, 
-might  give  rise  to  democratic,  republican,  institutions.  This 
would  be  most  likely  to  happen  where  Tribes  were  isolated,  and 
where  therefore  conquests  had  not  occurred.  It  would  be  the 
Outcome  of  undisturbed  and  peaceful  lives. 

In  India  we  find  traces  of  all  these  three  types. 
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The  Patriarchal  form  gave  rise  in  India  to  Monarchies,  the 
originals,  in  the  Aryan  rootstock,  of  the  Kingships  described 
by  Dr.  Wilson  in  one  of  its  Keltic  branches,  the  early  Greek. 
There  also  we  have  a  King,  surrounded  by  a  Council,  for  as 
Manu  says  of  a  King  : 

[The  Law]  cannot  be  properly  enforced  without  a  Ministry, 
for  he  [the  King]  may  be  greedy,  inexperienced  and  attached,  to 
worldly  desires.  (Chap,  vii,  30.) 

The  Ministry  varied  in  number ;  a  typical  constitution  is 
given  in  the  Mahabharata  :  4  Brahtnanas,  8  Ksliattriyas,  21 
Vaishyas,  3  Shudras  and  one  Suta  (Shanti  Parva,  chap.  85). 
The  “  Sutas  ”  were  classes  born  of  mixed  marriages,  and  includ¬ 
ed  such  persons  as  carpenters,  charioteers,  singers,  etc. 

The  Aristocratic  and  Republican  forms  are  generally 
mentioned  as  Governments  of  Tribes,  but  this  will  be  dealt  with 
more  fully  later.  Professor  Radhakumud  Mukerji  mentions 
from  Greek  and  Latin  historians  the  Maltecoras,  Singhae, 
Marohae,  Rarungae,  Moruni,  Sabarcae,  Gedrosii,  Siboi,  Agalassoi-, 
Yandheyas,  Malloi,  Oxydrakai,  Adrastai,  Kathaioi  and 
Sudrakas.  One  of  these,  the  Sabarcae,  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  peaceful,  since  they  were  ruled  by  three 
Generals.  Curtius  describes  them  as  “  a  powerful  Indian  people, 
whose  form  of  government  was  democratic  and  not  regal,  who 
had  no  Kings  but  were  led  by  three  Generals  ”.  He  speaks  also 
of  “the  Gedrosii  as  a  free  people  with  a  Council  for  discussing 
important  matters  of  State  ”.  The  city  of  Nysa,  with  its  Council 
of  three  hundred  “  best  men,”  was  clearly  aristocratic,  while  the 
Empires  and  Kingdoms,  of  which  so  many  details  are  given,  are 
clear  descendants  of  the  Patriarchal  Family,  with  Monarchs 
bound  by  the  Law  which  originated  in  the  Patriarch,  and 
surrounded  by  a  Council  composed  of  the  four  castes.  We 
read  in  ancient  literature  of  a  condition  in  which  all  were 
equal,  India’s  Golden  Age,  and  of  the  institution  of  Kingship 
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to  correct  abuses,  as  the  children  of  the  Family  developed  the 
passions  of  youth.  The  Puranas  tell  of  this  Golden  Age, 
when  there  were  no  castes,  and  when  Nature  supplied  the 
simple  wants  of  a  simple  united  people.  And  they  tell 
how  gradually  “  egoism  and  a  sense  of  mineness  ”  appeared, 
“  and  the  trees  which  had  given  them  all  they  needed, 
dwelling,  food  and  raiment,  died  out  because  of  that  sin  ”  ;  and 
how  the  people  began  to  make  “  the  first  artificial  dwellings 
.  .  .  and  they  also  began  to  work  for  food,”  and  there  grew 

up  “  trees,  bearing  various  kinds  of  fruit  at  fixed  seasons,  and 
wild  cereals  of  fourteen  kinds”.  “But  loves  and  hates  and 
jealousies  and  mutual  hurting  increased  yet  more  among  them, 
and  the  stronger  took  possession  of  the  trees  and  cereals,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  weaker  ;  for  inequalities  of  mind  and  body  had  appear¬ 
ed.”  Then  came  “  industry  and  agriculture  and  horticulture  .  .  . 
laws  and  conventions,  differentiating  the  people  gradually,  more 
and  more,  into  castes  and  colours,  according  to  their  different 
capacities  and  tendencies  ”,  (Marhandeya  Pur  ana,  as  translated 
by  Bhagavan  Das,  in  his  Science  of  Social  Organisation,  Lecture 
ii,  pp.  64-66.  Theosophical  Publishing  Society,  Benares  and 
London,  and  Theosophist  Office,  Adyar,  Ed.  1910.)  The  Vishnu- 
Phagavata  tells  of  the  first  King,  Prthu,  who  taught  the  people 
agriculture,  and  buildings  and  the  working  of  mines  and  quar¬ 
ries  [Ibid.,  pp.  68,  69).  A  very  interesting  account  is  also 
given  in  the  Yoga-Vasishtha,  in  which  the  Sage,  addressing 
Shri  Ramachandra,  tells  of  the  ending  of  the  Golden  Age,  “  the 
Age  when  infant  humanity  simply  moved  and  acted  always  and 
as  bidden  by  the  Elders  of  the  Race,  and  so  grew  towards 
maturity — then,  because  the  growing  egoism  struggled  with 
the  old  innocent  obedience,  humanity  suffered  confusion,  as  does 
the  child  passing  into  youth.  Then  as  I  was  sent,  so  were  other 
Sages.  .  .  these  Sages  then  established  Kings  in  various  regions 
of  the  earth  to  guide  the  perplexed  people,  and  formulated  many 
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Laws  and  Sciences  ”  {Ibid.,  pp.  88,  89).  These  admirable  accounts 
trace  out  the  emergence  of  the  Aryans  from  the  simple  Family 
life  onwards  into  Tribes  and  Nations,  and  the  reason  for  the 
arising  of  Kingship  out  of  the  Patriarchate.  We  may  further  note 
that  the  warrior  Tribe,  often  engaged  in  War,  would  necessarily 
for  the  most  part  range  itself  under  its  most  capable  fighter  as 
Chief,  as  indeed  happened  even  as  late  as  the  decadent  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  election  of  Emperors  by  the  army. 

In  Tribes  remaining  to-day  there  are  traces  of  old  Family 
origins.  Each  of  the  Hebrew  Tribes— two  of  which  remain — 
traced  its  origin  to  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob 
— the  descendants  of  one  son  were  omitted  from  the  territorial 
Tribes,  and  two  grandsons  of  Jacob  made  up  the  twelve,  but  this 
is  immaterial — and  this,  as  mentioned  in  Lecture  II,  p.  10,  gives 
an  interesting  case  of  single  Families  multiplying  into  Tribes.  As 
a  Family  becomes  more  and  more  numerous?  family  ties  weaken ; 
a  seventeenth  cousin,  several  times  removed,  is  but  a  shadow 
relative,  and  the  blood  tie  has  worn  very  thin.  In  fact, 
the  difference  between  Families  and  Tribes  is  largely  one 
of  number,  and  though  there  may  be  a  common  Ancestor 
of  Families  that  have  forgotten  him,  the  non-recognition  of 
him  makes  the  separation  of  the  Family  into  Families,  and  their 
union  makes  the  Tribe. 

A  noticeable  trace  of  consanguinity  is  found  in  some  so- 
called  savage  Tribes,  really  the  decaying  relics  of  long-past 
great  civilisations.  Just  as  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity 
bar  intermarriage,  so  does  the  totem. 

The  real  social  unit  of  the  Australians  is  not  the  tribe ;  but 
the  totem  group.  .  .  .  The  totem  group  is  primarily  a  body  of 

persons  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  some  natural  object  such  as  an 
animal  or  a  tree,  who  may  not  intermarry  with  one  another.  “  Snake 
may  not  marry  Snake.  Emu  may  not  marry  Emu.”  This  is  the 
first  rule  of  savage  social  organisation.  (History  of  Politics. 
E.  Jenks.  Edition  1900.  Quoted  by  Stephen  Leacock,  B.A.,  Ph.  D., 
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Elements  of  Political  Science,  Part  I,  chap  iii,  p.  42.  Revised  Edition. 
Constable  &  Co.,  London.) 

On  the  connection  between  the  Family,  the  Tribe,  the 
Nation  and  the  State,  Bluntschli  introduces  confusion,  probab¬ 
ly  due  to  his  desire  to  make  the  State  a  “  masculine  personal¬ 
ity  ” ;  this  he  could  not  do,  if  he  started  with  the  Family. 
Hence  he  refuses  to  include  the  Family  and  the  Tribe  as  States. 
He  remarks  : 

Ancients  and  moderns  alike  have  found  in  the  family  the 
pattern  of  the  State.  The  State,  they  say,  is  an  extension  of  the 
family,  the  head  of  the  State  being  the  father,  the  people  his  children. 
The  comparison  is  only  true  in  a  limited  sense  ;  it  only  applies  to 
the  patriarchal  State,  not  to  the  higher  forms  of  the  State,  which 
are  based  on  Nationality  or  humanity.  (Book  II,  chap,  xix,  p.  195.) 

To  say  that  the  Family  is  the  foundation,  the  beginning  of 
the  State,  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  its  highest  form,  any  more 
than  to  say  that  the  roots  of  a  tree  are  its  branches,  flowers  and 
fruits.  The  argument  (p.  196)  that  the  State  consists  rather 
of  individuals  than  of  families,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  warring 
civilisation  of  Europe.  However,  he  gives  away  his  contention 
by  saying  : 

Even  in  the  Aryan  Nations  the  beginnings  of  the  State  are 
connected  with  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  tribe.  It  was  here 
that  the  first  leaders,  judges  and  magistrates  found  the  necessary 
support  for  their  authority:  and  it  was  only  gradually  that  a  political 
order  arose  which  outgrew  these  limits.  The  tribal  constitution 
served  as  a  bridge  between  the  family  and  the  State,  and  fell  away 
as  soon  as  the  State  was  assured.  (P.  196.) 

I  pointed  to  this  refusal  in  Lecture  II,  p.  25,  and  he  also 
rejects  the  Clan  and  the  Horde.  He  says  : 

We  cannot  talk  of  a  State  until  we  get  beyond  the  circle  of  a 
single  family,  and  until  a  multitude  of  men  (i.e.,  families,  men, 
women  and  children)  are  united  together.  A  family,  a  clan  like  the 
house  of  the  Hebrew  Patriarch,  Jacob,  can  become  the  nucleus  round 
which,  in  time,  a  greater  number  gathers,  but  a  real  State  cannot  be 
formed  until  that  has  happened,  until  the  single  family  has  broken 
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up  into  a  series  of  families,  and  kindred  has  become  extended  to  the 
race.  The  horde  is  not  yet  a  Tribe.  Without  a  Tribe,  or,  at  a  higher 
stage  of  civilisation,  without  a  Nation,  there  is  no  State.  (Book  I, 
chap,  i,  p.  16.) 

Bub  this  distinction  is  arbitrary.  If  a  Family,  a  Clan,  a 
Tribe,  has  a  fixed  territory  and  a  Government,  it  is  a  State 
(see  p.  23).  He  may  exclude  the  nomadic  horde,  for  that  has 
no  fixed  territory. 

Bluntschli,  however,  gives  a  useful  suggestion  on  the  Tribe, 
and  gains  it,  curiously  enough,  by  looking  at  a  Tribe  as  a 
division  of  a  “  People  Tribes,  he  says,  “  express  the  inner 
differences  of  a  people,”  and  they  “  are  the  product  of  history, 
which  tends  to  develop  and  bring  to  light  internal  differences”  ; 
“  they  are  only  fractions  of  a  people  .  .  .  expressions, 
variously  coloured  or  accentuated,  of  the  common  national 
spirit.  They  thus  perpetuate  their  separate  existence,  and  keep 
alive  the  inner  differences  which  influence  the  character  of 
the  people  ”  (Book  II,  chap,  vi,  p.  112).  He  points  out  that  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  Germans  “  was  nothing  but  an 
organisation  of  tribes,”  and  that  “  even  now  the  opponents  of 
German  unity  make  use  of  tribal  prejudices  to  embarrass,  if 
they  cannot  prevent,  the  national  development.”  He  also 
remarks  that  a  Tribe  “  may  furnish  the  starting  point  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  nation,”  may  “  become  a  nation,  and  form  a 
new  State,  however  small  ”  (p.  113). 

This  method  of  studying  the  modified  portion  in  a  later 
structure,  its  entry  into  which  has  caused  the  modifications, 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  more  usual  to  study  the  portion 
when  it  was  independent  and  self-contained,  before  it  was 
modified  by  becoming  a  part  of  a  larger  whole.  In  that 
way  it  is  more  clearly  understood,  and  the  later  modifications 
are  seen  as  results  of  the  interplay  between  the  whole  and  its 
part. 
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In  seeking  for  the  reason  of  the  “  inner  differences  ”  which 
mark  the  Tribe,  may  we  not  reasonably  look  for  them  in  the 
types  of  the  Families  that  united  to  form  any  particular  Tribe  ? 
These  are  innate,  the  persistence  of  Family  peculiarities,  and 
when  we  see  the  qualities  of  Families  reappearing  in  the 
Tribe,  and  the  qualities  of  the  Tribes  in  the  Nation,  we  do  not 
speak  of  history  developing  and  bringing  to  light  inner 
differences,  but  of  inner  Family  qualities  persisting  in  the  Tribe 
which  has  been  formed  by  their  union,  and  in  the  Nation  which 
has  been  formed  by  the  union  of  Tribes.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  mistake  to  say  that  “  as  the  races  of  mankind  divide  into 
peoples,  so  peoples  divide  into  tribes  ”  (p.  113).  It  is  historic¬ 
ally  true  that  races  divide  into  peoples — a  People  to  him  being 
the  depositary  of  an  “  accumulated  culture  ”  handed  down 
“from  generation  to  generation,”  implanting  hereditary 
characteristics  (chap,  ii,  p.  87) — but  it  is  historically  false  that 
peoples  divide  into  Tribes,  seeing  that  Tribes  are  united  into 
Nations  and  Peoples — terms  that  we  have  yet  to  define. 

Again  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Tribal  obligations  are 
restricted  within  the  limits  of  the  Tribe,  but  transcend  the 
Family,  since  the  Tribe  include  many  Families.  A  Tribesman 
must  not  cheat,  rob,  rape,  nor  murder  within  his  Tribe;  if  he 
does,  the  Tribe  will  punish  him.  These  obligations  do  not 
hold  with  regard  to  other  Tribes.  Morality  is  Tribal. 

Let  us  now  define  our  Tribe  : 

A  group  composed  of  the  descendants  of  a  Family  or 
Families,  under  any  form  of  Government,  completely  united  to¬ 
gether,  organised  for  existence  and  defence,  within  a  definite 
area. 

We  must  note  that  this  excludes  nomadic  hordes,  to  whom 
the  term  “  Tribe  ”  is  often  assigned.  But  it  is  better  to  restrict 
the  term  to  those  who  are  settled,  just  as  we  do  not  include 
wolves  among  social  animals,  though  they  hunt  in  packs. 
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The  Nation 

4 

The  word  Nation,  from  nascere,  to  be  born,  indicates  a  unity 
of  birth,  an  ethnic  unity,  and  thus  it  is  naturally  used  in  the  ascend¬ 
ing’  series  of  larger  and  larger  aggregations  of  human  beings  in  a 
settled  order,  Families  merging  into  Tribes,  Tribes  into  Nations. 
Primarily,  a  Nation  descends  from  a  common  Ancestor,  but  into 
this  main  stream  of  descent  how,  in  the  course  of  time,  many 
other  contributory  streams,  which  swell  the  river  of  National 
Life.  A  common  religion,  in  the  early  days  of  an  evolving  Nation, 
is  a  large  factor  in  forming  its  unity,  so  large,  indeed,  that 
even  in  comparatively  modern  times,  rejection  of  the  National 
Religion  was  regarded  and  punished  as  treason  to  the  State. 
Just  as  there  were  Family  Deities,  so  there  were  Tribal  Deities, 
and  National  Deities :  these  are  recognised  in  the  Hebrew 
Testament  as  the  celestial  rulers  of  the  Nations  against  whom 
the  Hebrews  and  their  National  Deity  battled,  with  varying 
success  :  they  are  the  Devas,  or  Shining  Ones,  of  the  Hindu  and 
the  Buddhist,  the  Archangels  of  the  Christian,  with  their 
subordinate  hosts.  The  early  members  of  the  National  root- 
stock  of  the  Aryan  Race  were  united  by  their  Aryan  birth 
and  by  their  Vaidik  religion,  and  when  they  migrated  from 
Central  Asia  into  India,  and  spread  over  it  by  conquest, 
subduing  its  inhabitants  of  an  earlier  Race,  these  two  strong 
ties,  the  ethnic  and  the  religious,  bound  them  together  as  a 
Nation.  The  civilisation  they  found  and  that  which  they  brought 
with  them  interpenetrated  each  other,  the  latter  finally 
dominating ;  intermarriage  played  its  part,  especially  in 
Southern  India,  only  a  minority  of  families  preserving  jeal¬ 
ously  the  pure  Aryan  blood ;  the  earlier  religion  took  on 
the  Aryan  form;  the  slow  process  of  amalgamation  enriched, 
instead  of  destroying,  the  National  Life.  Gradually,  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin  the  same  mantrams  were  chanted, 
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effacing  differences  and  intensifying  likenesses.  Many  were 
the  invasions  :  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks — they  all 
came  and  went  away,  leaving  traces  of  their  blood,  their  thought, 
their  art,  to  enrich  the  growing  culture  of  the  Indian  Nation. 
Then  came  the  great  stream  of  the  Muhammadan  invaders, 
bringing  new  elements  into  India,  but  as  the  great  rivers  of 
Jumna  and  Ganga  flow  into  each  other  at  Prayag,  and  run  side 
by  side,  distinguished  by  their  colours,  yet  forming  one  mightier 
river,  so  did  the  invaders  settle  down  and  become  Indians,  an 
integral '  pai't  of  the  Indian  Nation.  This  unifying  force,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Nation,  assimilates  the  elements  congruous  with 
itself,  enriching  its  own  Life,  and  casts  forth  the  unassimilable  ; 
it  takes  the  gold,  stamps  it  with  its  own  image  and  super¬ 
scription,  and  sends  it  out  into  the  National  currency,  casting 
forth  the  dross. 

The  Nation  forms  organs  for  the  discharge  of  its  life- 
functions,  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  educational,  commer¬ 
cial,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  has  its  corporate  Life,  harmonis¬ 
ing  all.  Only  one  difference  sometimes  separates  it  from  a 
State:  it  may  be  without  a  territory.  The  Nation  of  the  Franks, 
before-mentioned,  migrated  into  France  and  there  became  a  State. 

Let  us  consider  the  various  conditions  which  are  often  said 
to  be  essential  parts  of  a  Nation,  and  see  whether  they  are 
really  essential.  These  are  :  a  geographical  area,  or  territory  ; 
a  common  language  ;  a  Government ;  organisation  ;  a  common 
religion  ;  a  common  ethnic  type  ;  all  these,  by  different  authors 
have  been  regarded  as  necessary  for  a  Nation.  But  is  it  so  ? 

The  Hebrew  State  was  lpst  in  the  Babylonian  Captivity, 
rose  again  on  the  return  of  the  Nation  to  Palestine,  fell  with  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  Hebrew  Nation  survived  all  changes 
and  still  survives.  A  Nation  then  can  exist  without  a  territory. 
Nor  need  it  have  a  common  language,  though  such  a  language 
is  necessary  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  and  is  later  a 
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binding  tie,  as  with  the  Hebrews ;  witness  the  Bretons  and 
Basques,  who  are  parts  of  the  French  Nation,  yet  keep  their 
own  tongues ;  the  Swiss,  who  have  French,  German  and  Italian 
languages,  and  no  Swiss  language.  Again  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Canadians  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  two 
Nations,  though  their  language  is  the  same.  Nor  is  even  a 
Government  necessary,  as  is  seen  in  the  widely  scattered 
Hebrew  Nation.  This  therefore  la,cks  two  of  the  essential  factors 
of  the  State,  territory  and  government,  and  is  viable  without 
them  ;  but  if  it  lost  three  of  the  binding  ties,  territory,  language, 
government,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Nation  would  not  become  weak, 
and  if  it  lost  a  fourth,  organisation,  and  a  fifth,  religion,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  inevitably  pass  away.  Moreover,  for  the 
Nation  to  preserve  its  individuality,  the  religion  must  forbid 
intermarriage  with  other  Nations,  otherwise  the  sixth  strong  tie, 
ethnic  unity,  would  go.  In  the  United  States,  intermarriage  is 
destroying  the  ethnic  type  of  the  Hebrews,  and  many  are 
becoming  Americans.  It  is  true  that  there  are  Nations  com¬ 
posed  of  many  ethnic  types,  as  the  English  Nation,  in  which 
are  still  recognisable  Saxon,  Dane,  Norman,  and  perhaps 
other  types  ,•  but  they  are  subsidiary  to  the  English  type 
which  has  grown  out  of  their  intermingling,  and  which  now 
dominates  them.  In  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  are 
Finnish,  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  English,  Irish,  and  other 
ethnic  types,  but  they  are  gradually  changing  into  a  common 
American  ethnic  type,  the  beginning  of  a  new  Race.  But  if  a 
Nation  loses  all  its  binding  ties,  territory,  language,  organisation, 
government,  religion,  ethnic  type,  it  seems  as  though  its  Spirit 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  a  body  so  mutilated,  and  seek 
reincarnation  elsewhere. 

What  is  it  then  that  makes  a  Nation  ?  It  is,  as  with  other 
Individuals,  a  fragment  of  God  Himself,  a  Jivatma,  a  living 
Self,  with  innate  qualities  which  gradually  appear  and  form  its 
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Character.  Contrast  the  Indian  and  the  Englishman,  and  you 
will  see  the  difference  in  the  National  Character  :  the  Indian, 
spiritual,  courteous,  polished,  keenly  intellectual,  inclined  to 
philosophy  and  poetry,  with  an  acute  sense  of  duty,  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  to  his  surroundings;  the  Englishman,  somewhat  blunt  and 
abrupt,  strong  mentality  scientific  and  practical,  public-spirited. 
Climate,  environment,  social  customs,  all  act  on  physical  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  through  them  on  character  also.  A  Nation  is 
distinctly  an  Individual  with  a  Character,  and  that  character 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  Spirit  at  its  core,  and  its 
gradual  unfolding  to  play  its  part  in  humanity  as  a  whole.  It 
draws  into  itself  and  assimilates  all  that  is  congruous  with  its 
inner  Self,  its  Spirit,  and  it  is  the  Spirit  that  unites,  that 
harmonises,  that  evolves  the  Nationality  which  embodies  it. 
Anything  special  may  go,  only  mutilating  the  National  body, 
but  if  all  goes,  the  Spirit  must  find  another  home. 

Therefore  have  Nations  died  in  the  past,  as  other  Individuals 
have  died,  and  die.  Where  is  Egypt,  where  Assyria,  where 
ancient  Greece,  where  ancient  Persia  ?  In  the  hybrid  modern 
peoples  who  bear  some  of  the  ancient  names,  the  Spirit  of  the 
ancient  Nation  does  not  dwell.  The  fellaheen  of  Egypt  show 
the  ethnic  type  of  the  Egyptian  in  the  days  of  his  glory.  The 
Parsls  of  India  show  much  of  the  ethnic  type  of  Iran,  ancient 
Persia.  And  if  India  still  survive  all  who  were  her  contemporaries 
five  thousand  years  ago,  it  is  because  the  same  Spirit  lives  in  her 
National  body  as  lived  in  it  then  ;  she  has  passed  through  many 
valleys  of  humiliation,  but  never  has  she  entered  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  ;  she  has  been  invaded,  and  has  assimilated 
her  invaders;  her  ethnic  type,  the  Aryan,  still  survives  in  a 
minority,  though  she  has  wrought  into  it  many  others ;  her 
ancient  language  is  still  living,  although  it  has  given  birth  to 
many  dialects  which  have  become  great  languages  ;  her  Govern¬ 
ments  have  changed  their  forms,  and  she  has  passed  through 
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periods  of  local,  but  only  local,  anarchy,  and  to-day  she  is 
renewing  her  youth  like  the  phoenix,  and  from  the  pyre  of 
temporary  subjection  She  is  arising,  the  same  Nation,  but 
purified,  enriched,  to  a  future  greater  than  her  past. 

Once  more,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
National  obligations  are  restricted  within  the  limits  of  the 
Nation;  a  man  must  not  cheat,  rob,  rape,  nor  murder  his 
country  folk;  if  he  does,  the  Nation  will  punish  him.  But  he 
may  cheat  men  of  other  countries,  calling  it  diplomacy ;  he 
may  rob  them,  calling  it  annexation ;  he  may  rape  and  he  may 
mnrder,  calling  it  war.  Morality  is  now  National,  and  is 
beginning  to  grope  outwards  towards  other  Nations,  and  to 
become  International.  But  still  the  less  evolved  praise  as 
manly  virtues  in  relation  to  other  Nations  that  which  they 
punish  as  crimes  within  their  own. 

For  our  definition  of  a  Nation  we  have  : 

A  group  composed  of  a  much-multiplied  Tribe,  or  of  Tribes, 
closely  united  in  a  common  Life,  with  organs  developed 
for  the  discharge  of  its  life-functions,  ready  to  become  a  State 
bv  the  addition  of  a  fixed  territory  and  a  Government,  where 
either,  or  both,  are  wanting. 

*  . 

An  Empire  or  Commonwealth 

On  this  we  need  not  delay ;  it  is  enough  to  define  it,  and 
to  point  to  such  examples  as  the  British  Empire  and  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States.  The  first  includes  Self-Govern¬ 
ing  States,  and  autocratically  ruled  Dependencies  and  Colonies, 
the  Imperial  authority  residing  in  the  hereditary  King,  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  The  second  consists  of  a 
number  of  States,  federated  together  under  a  common  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Federal  authority  residing  in  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
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These  are  therefore  the  next  higher  State  Individual,  the 
first  comprising  free  States  and  subject  dependencies,  the  second 
comprising  free  States  federated  together.  We  need,  therefore, 
two  definitions  : 

An  Empire  is  an  assemblage  of  free  and  subject  Nations, 
with  a  common  Government,  which  may  be  autocratic,  or  partly 
democratic. 

A  Commonwealth  is  an  assemblage  of  free  States,  federated 
together  under  a  democratic  Government. 

Society 

This  word  is  used  in  such  different  meanings  that  I  insert 
It  here,  before  Government,  as  I  shall  have  to  insert  it  a, gain 
later,  merely  to  avoid  confusion.  We  need  not  delay  on  its 
narrow  meaning.  In  this  narrow  sense  it  is  merely  : 

A  voluntary  group  of  human  beings  associated  together 
for  a  common  purpose,  with  its  own  Government  and  Laws, 
exercising  no  authority  except  over  its  own  members.  It  may, 
or  may  not,  be  recognised  and  partially  controlled  by  the 
Government  of  the  country  in  which  it  exists. 

I 

Government 

An  essential  organ  in  every  State  is  a  Government,  in 
which  resides  the  sovereignty,  or  supreme  power,  of  the  State. 
It  is  the  organ  through  which  is  expressed  and  carried  out  the 
Will  of  the  State,  which  directs  the  forces  of  the  State, 
and  supplies  the  machinery  for  doing  all  those  things  which 
can  be  better  performed  by  the  Nation  collectively,  than  by 
voluntary  societies  within  it,  or  by  individual  activities. 
Aristotle  deals  fully  with  forms  of  Government,  and  classifies 
them  : 
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It  is  evident  that  every  form  of  Government  or  administration, 
for  the  words  are  of  the  same  import,  must  contain  a  supreme  power 
over  the  whole  State,  and  this  supreme  power  must  necessarily  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  person,  or  a  few,  or  many.  (Book  III,  chap,  vii, 
pp.  92,  93.) 

These  are  monarchic,  aristocratic,  and  “  the  citizens  at 
large,”  and  these  “  may  degenerate  into  a  tyranny,  an  oligarchy, 
and  a  democracy,”  of  which  the  first  seeks  only  the  good  of 
one  man,  the  second  considers  “  only  the  rich,”  and  the  third 
“  only  the  poor  ”  (Ibid.,  p.  93). 

This  matter  of  Government  we  shall  have  to  study ; 
meanwhile  I  had  better  say  that  1  include  under  the  term 
Government  the  three  great  Departments  which  must  exist 
in  it,  the  Legislature  which  makes  the  laws,  the  Judiciary, 
which  interprets  the  laws,  and  the  Executive,  which  administers 
the  laws. 

We  have,  then,  as  the  definition  of  Government  : 

A  tripartite  group,  legislative,  judicial  and  executive,  in 
which  resides  the  supreme  power  of  the  State. 

Race 

A  Race  descends  from  a  common  Ancestor,  and  Races 
form  the  great  successive  divisions  of  Humanity,  marked  off 
from  each  other  by  broad  physiological  and  psychological 
peculiarities.  As  ‘they  multiply,  they  divide  into  branches,  or 
Sub-Races,  and  these  again  subdivide  as  they  migrate,  and  are 
largely  evolved,  differentiated  and  moulded  by  climate  and 
environment  generally,  while  preserving  the  fundamental 
type. 

As  definition  we  have  : 

An  ethnic  type,  distinguished  by  marked  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  and  spiritual  characteristics,  consisting  of  a  root-stock 
and,  later,  of  branches. 
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Society 

Society,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term,  is  rooted  in  the 
nature  of  man,  and  is,  as  before  pointed  out,  necessary  to  his 
evolution.  The  study  of  it  includes  all  human  inter-relations, 
customs,  habits,  traditions,  institutions,  religions  and  cultures, 
subdivisions  into  classes,  castes,  communities,  all  of  which  are 
included  under  the  head  of  Social  Science. 

All  the  groupings  we  have  seen  are  included  in  Society  in 
this  large  sense  ;  it  is  co-extensive  with  organised  Humanity, 
but  also  includes  all  organised  subdivisions  within  any  of  these 
groupings.  It  is  therefore  vague  as  a  term,  but  is  useful  as  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  idea  of  the  ties  which  unite  human  beings  together 
and  specialising  these  for  study,  men  as  men.  Leacock  says  : 

The  term  Society  has  no  reference  to  territorial  occupation  ; 
it  refers  to  man  alone,  and  not  to  his  environment.  ...  It  applies 
to  all  human  communities,  whether  organised  or  unorganised.  It 
suggests  not  only  the  political  relations  by  which  men  are  bound 
together,  but  the  whole  range  of  human  relations  and  collective 
activities.  The  study  of  society  involves  the  study  of  man’s  religion, 
of  domestic  institutions,  industrial  activities,  education,  crime,  etc. 

(p.  16.) 

The  description  is  a  good  one,  but  I  quarrel  with  the  phrase 
“  to  man  alone  and  not  to  his  environment  ” ;  it  is  inaccurate 
though  intelligible,  as  emphasising  the  human  not  the  spatial 
relations.  And  surely  there  cannot  exist  an  unorganised 
community. 

We  may  take  as  definition  : 

All  relations  of  human  beings  in  organised  association  with 
each  other. 


People 

In  normal  use  this  is  the  most  indefinite  of  terms,  and  yet 
we  need  it.  It  requires  an  affix  or  suffix  of  some  sort  to  render 
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it  precise.  “  The  people  ”  of  a  town,  a  country,  a  race,  a  nation, 
that  we  understand,  and  in  this  sense  it  means  “  persons 
belonging  to  ”.  Bluntschli  deals  very  clearly  with  the  concep¬ 
tion  which  to  him  is  implied  in  the  tei'm.  It  “  implies  a 
civilisation,  not  a  political  idea  ”  : 

To  form  a  People,  the  experiences  and  fortunes  of  several 
generations  must  co-operate,  and  its  permanence  is  never  secured 
until  a  succession  of  families,  handing  down  its  accumulated  culture 
from  generation  to  generation,  has  made  its  characteristics  heredi¬ 
tary.  (Book  II,  chap,  iii,  pp.  86,  87.) 

A  People,  he  says,  must  have  “  common  spirit,  common 
interests,  and  common  customs  ”  (p.  87). 

The  essence  of  a  People  lies  in  its  civilisation  (Kultur)  :  its 
inner  cohesion  and  its  separation  from  foreign  Peoples  spring 
mainly  from  development  in  civilisation,  and  express  themselves 
chiefly  in  influencing  its  conditions.  It  can  only  be  understood  from 
a  psychological  point  of  view  :  its  essence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  common 
spirit  and  common  character  which  inspire  it.  (p.  89.) 

Giving  to  the  word  this  specific  sense,  it  becomes  a 
valuable  term.  Persons  of  the  same  People  would  understand 
each  other ;  persons  of  the  same  Nation  very  often  would  not. 
For  a  People  may  be  scattered  among  different  Nations,  as  the 
Slavs,  the  Germans,  the  Greeks.  The  term  thus  used  becomes 
a  subtle  psychological  tie. 

We  may  define  it : 

A  psychological  entity,  which  may  or  may  not  be  ethnically 
or  politically  one,  united  by  a  common  spirit,  common  interests, 
and  aspirations. 


Although  you  may  find  this  lecture  of  terms  and  definitions 
somewhat  irksome,  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  study  and 
master  it,  for  it  will  mean  to  you,  if  mastered,  greatly  increased 
accuracy  and  clarity  of  thought  and  expression, 
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THE  EAST 

The  Village  and  the  Town 

Befobe  we  consider  forms  of  Government,  it  is  well  that  we 
should  study  the  life  of  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled,  their 
local  organisations  in  villages  and  towns,  their  occupations  and 
ways  of  living,  and  their  lafer  building  together  as  powerful 
kingdoms  and  empires.  India  has  the  enormous  advantage  of  a 
vast  literature,  which  includes  not  only  those  works  which  are 
generally  considered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  her  genius,  the 
metaphysical,  philosophical  and  dramatic,  but  also  works  con¬ 
taining  historical  narratives,  descriptions  of  instructions  and 
discussions  on  political  theories  and  practice,  on  the  duties  of 
members  of  families,  of  classes,  of  occupations,  on  simple  and 
complex  social  conditions,  on  arts  and  sciences,  on  education, 
in  fact  on  every  department  of  civilised  human  life.  This  is 
being  increasingly  added  to  by  discoveries  of  inscriptions,  of 
coins,  of  other  relics  of  the  past,  long  buried,  but  now  being 
unearthed  by  diligent  antiquarian  research.  The  later  of  these 
can  be  compared  with,  and  checked  by  records  left  by,  Greek 
and  Homan  writers — such  as  the  observations  of  Megasthenes, 
who  lived  for  some  years  in  the  Court  of  Chandragupta 
Maurya,  and  the  accounts  of  travellers,  especially  of 
Chinese  pilgrims.  Glimpses  are  also  afforded  in  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  records  of  the  high  civilisation  existing 
in  contemporary  India;  something  may  be  gleaned  of  the 
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colonising  activity  in  Ancient  India  from  buildings  and  records 
in  Java,  Sumatra  and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago ; 
Sinhalese  chronicles,  again,  contain  notices  of  contact  with 
India  in  both  pre-Christian  and  post-Christian  times.  Capable 
and  well-equipped  Indian  scholars  are  devoting  themselves  to 
research,  and  are  gathering  masses  of  material,  which  are  already 
justifying  the  claim  of  India  to  be  the  mother  of  the  knowledge 
and  of  the  institutions  of  European  Nations. 

Village  Settlements 


Let  us  first  take  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  growth  of  villages 

into  Empires,  and  then  fill  in  details  of  the  villages.  Their 

grouping  will  be  studied  when  we  deal  with  Government  in 

another  Lecture. 

__  ^ 

Before  the  Aryans  invaded  India  there  was  a  large  Kolarian 
and  Dravidian  population.  The  Kolarians  are  still  represented 
by  “  aboriginal  tribes,”  such  as  the  Santals  and  Bhlls,  the 
Dravidians  by  a  well-marked  and  highly  developed  civilisation, 
not  only  in  Southern  India  but  over  the  north,  north-east  and 
north-west.  The  Bhils  still  present  what  was  probably  the 
earliest  type  of  village,  described  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Baden-Powell  as 
follows  :  he  mentions 

the  Bhil,  as  a  portion  of  the  race,  has  locally  settled  down  to 
agricultural  life  in  the  Vindhyan  country,  and  here  we  see  the 
outlines  of  a  tribal  settlement.  “In  the  Udaipur  State,”  says 
Sir  W.  Hunter,  “  they  are  now  settled  in  little  hamlets,  each  home¬ 
stead  being  built  on  a  separate  hillock,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  their  enemies  to  surprise  a  whole  village  at  once.”  By  “  village  ” 
is  meant  a  group  of  such  separate  homesteads,  which  is  called  para, 
or  parra.  The  groups  are  small,  and  separated  by  the  cultivated  and 
waste  lands  held  by  each.  Each  has  a  chief,  called  Tarvi.  In  a 
tract  sixty  miles  by  ten  (from  Mandu  as  a  centre)  in  Malwa,  it 
was  found  that  there  were  112  para,  each  on  the  average  containing 
nine  huts  or  cottages,  with  four  or  five  persons  to  each  dwelling. 
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(The  Indian  Village  Community.  B.  H.  Baden-Powell.  Chap,  iv, 
§  2,  p.  152.  Ed.  1896.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London.) 

This  is  probably  as  simple  a  primitive  village  as  can  have 
existed. 

The  Dravidian  village  had  as  chief  a  hereditary  Headman 
and  he  and  the  accountant  allotted  free  lands,  to  remunerate 
its  hereditary  staff  of  artisans  and  servants  [ibid.,  §  31,  p.  160). 
When  the  Dravidians  conquered  the  aborigines,  they  created  a 
Central  Government  over  provinces  created  by  the  union  of 
villages, and  the  headmen  of  villages  and  higher  officers  were 
filled  by  Government  nominees.  They  also  set  apart  lands  in  each 
village  for  the  Government  to  be  cultivated  by  the  villagers,  and 
their  produce  to  be  set  apart  in  Government  granaries,  this  being 
the  sole  tax  on  the  people. 

In  Chota-Nagpur  the  descendants  of  the  old  Dravidian 
Chiefs,  when  the  Permanent  Settlement  was  made,  “  were 
recognised  as  Zamindars,  or  landlords  of  their  territory,  paying 
a  fixed  land-revenue,  or  rather  tribute  ”  (ibid.,  p.  165). 

Then  came  the  Aryans,  and  these  began  with  the  self-con¬ 
tained  village,  with  its  own  officers  chosen  by  the  people,  the 
Village  Republics,  without  central  control.  Prof.  Rhys  Davids 
says  : 

From  the  fact  that  the  appointment  of  this  officer  [the  head¬ 
man]  is  not  claimed  by  the  King  until  the  later  law-books,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  in  earlier  times  the  appointment  was  either  hereditary 
or  was  conferred  by  the  Village  Council  itself.  ( Buddhist  India,  p.  48. 
Quoted  by  Dr.  Banerjea,  see  next  page,  chap,  xx,  p.  290,  footnote.) 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  both  forms  existed, 
and  that  in  cases  of  hereditary  headship  there  was  the  same 
condition  as  existed  in  the  early  Greek  monarchies,  mentioned  in 
Lecture  III,  p.  58  (see  ante).  As  villages  united,  a  common 
headman  would  naturally  be  necessary,  and  so  we  reach  the 
organisation  mentioned  in  Manu’s  Institutes ,  of  the  heads  of 
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villages,  of  ten,  of  one  hundred,  of  one  thousand  villages  ( Loc . 
cit.,  chap,  vii,  §§  115 — 117).  Comparing  this  with  the  similar 
statement  in  Vishnu  Smriti,  a  province,  desha,  would  consist  of 
one  thousand  villages,  but  they  probably  varied  in  area  and 
content.  Then  would  follow  the  grouping  of  provinces  into  a 
larger  unit,  and  so  on  to  the  large  kingdom  or  empire  of  the 
law-books.  We  note  the  growth  by  the  duty  imposed  first  on 
the  King  of  visiting  each  village  annually ;  this  becoming 
impossible,  the  King  deputed  an  officer,  and  so  on,  until  we 

come  to  the  Vicerovs  under  Ashoka. 

«/ 

Dr.  Banerjea,  in  the  thesis  which  won  him  the  D.Sc.  degree 
of  the  London  University,  remarks  : 

In  the  early  Vedic  times,  the  villagers  themselves  managed 
the  simple  affairs  of  the  village  ;  but  the  States  being  small,  there 
was  hardly  any  distinction  between  the  Central  and  the  Local 
Government.  In  course  of  time,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
have  a  separate  organisation  for  the  management  of  local  affairs ;  and 
as  the  States  grew  larger  and  larger  in  size,  the  distinction  between 
the  two  kinds  of  governmental  activity  became  more  and  more 
marked.  ( Public  Administration  in  Ancient  India.  Pramathanath 
Banerjea,  M.A.  (Cal.),  D.Sc.  EcON.(Lond.)  Chap,  xx,  p.  289. 
(Macmillan,  London.) 

We  have  seen  (Lecture  II,  pp.  30,  31)  in  Manu’s  Institutes 
and  in  the  Shukraniti  how  circles  of  a  larger  and  larger  number 
of  grouped  villages  were  formed,  but  we  are  more  concerned  now 
with  the  intimate  organisation  of  the  village  as  a  self-contained 
unit,  when,  as  Dr.  Banerjea  says  : 

The  villages  were  completely  self-governing.  They  were 
practically  free  from  central  control.  The  GramanI  (headman)  and 
other  village  officials  were  appointed  by  the  community  and  were 
accountable  to  them.  (Loc.  cit.,  chap,  xx,  pp.  289,  290.) 

Responsible  Government  to  the  electorates,  in  fact,  now 
thought  to  be  beyond  Indian  capacity.  A  note  says  that 
“  the  word  GramanI,  leader  of  the  village,  occurs  in  the 
Big -Veda  v . 
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Returning  now  to  the  village  as  a  unit,  we  find  that  the 
earliest  glimpses  of  the  settlement  in  India  of  the  Aryas, 
and  of  their  fierce  conflicts  when  they  invaded  the  land  with 
its  then  possessors,  some  of  whom  were  highly  civilised,  others 
barbarous,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Rig-Veda.  Dr.  Banerjea,  after 
alluding  to  these,  says  : 

But  nothing  is  said  about  the  system  of  administration,  and 
very  little  information,  beyond  a  few  scattered  hints,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  earlier  portion  of  Yedic  literature  about  the  political  condition 
of  India  during  the  earliest  portion  of  her  history.  The  later  Yedic 
works,  however,  such  as  the  Aitareya  Brdhmana,  the  Satapatha 
Brdhmana  and  the  Atharva  Veda  are  more  informing  in  this  respect, 
(hoc.  tit.,  chap,  i,  p.  3.) 

This  valuable  work  deals,  says  its  Preface,  with  “  the 
millennium  500  me.  to  a.l*.  500,  but,  occasionally,  references 
have  been  made  to  earlier  and  later  periods.  Nothing  has 
been  said  here  which  is  not  supported  by  reliable  evidence.” 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
Aryan  growth  ;  it  is  enough  that  we  know  they  were  of  the 
type  we  recognise  as  that  of  the  Patriarchal  Family  already 
dealt  with,  and  that  various  branches  had  departed  westwards, 
to  evolve  the  European  civilisations,  ere  the  parent-stock  left 
Central  Asia  and  crossed  or  turned  the  great  Himalayan 
barrier.  As  Dr.  Banerjea  says  : 

When  the  primeval  Aryas  left  their  original  cradle-home 
.  and  entered  on  their  journeys  in  different  directions,  they  had 
already  passed  out  of  the  nomadic  and  pastoral  stages  of  civilisation. 
The  dawn  of  history  thus  finds  the  Indo-  Aryans  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seven  Rivers  (Sapta-Sindhavah),  leading  a  civilised  life,  practising 
agriculture  and  some  of  the  simpler  kinds  of  manufacture  and  adoring 
whatever  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  Nature.  The  Aryas  of  the  land 
of  the  Seven  Rivers  (now  known  as  the  Panjab)  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  tribes  or  Nations  (janah).  Each  tribe  or  Nation,  again, 
was  subdivided  into  a  number  of  clans  (visliah),  the  members  of 
which  claimed  their  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  real  or 
mythical.  The  different  tribes  lived  as  a  rule,  on  terms  of  amity 
and  peaceful  neighbourliness,  and  each  clan  was  united  with  the 
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others  by  a  tie  of  kindred  and  a  sense  of'  common  interest. 
Occasionally,  envy  and  jealousy  led  to  quarrels  and  intei'necine  wars, 
but  such  occasions  were  few  and  far  between.  (Loc.  tit.,  chap  ii 
pp.  15,  16.) 


Castes  and  Slavery 

You  will  recognise  here  the  description  of  the  merging  of 
Families  into  Clans,  Tribes  and  Nations,  given  in  Lecture  III, 
though  the  terms  are  here  used  more  loosely  than  is  desirable. 
We  have  the  picture  of  a  partially  settled  country,  with 
inhabitants  grouped  in  tribal  States,  and  with  no  common 
overlordship.  Among  these,  castes  grew  stable,  by  differences 
of  guna,  qualities,  and  karma,  activities,  and  also  as  a  defence 
against  the  minority  of  Aryans  being  merged  in  the  majority  of 
the  earlier  possessors  of  the  land,  the  non-Aryans,  or  Dasyus. 
Dr.  Banerjea  points  out  that  “  the  fact  that  the  social  divisions 
of  the  early  Persians  were  very  similar  to  the  castes  of  India 
leads  us  to  think  that  the  beginning  of  the  system  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  period  when  the  Indo- Aryans  had  not  yet  separat¬ 
ed  from  the  Perso- Aryans,”  and  he  quotes  Dr.  Muir  on 
“  the  existence  of  distinctions  within  the  Aryan  community 
in  the  Yedic  period  ”  (note  on  p.  18,  chap.  ii).  He  says 
further : 

The  origin  of  the  caste-system  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early 
Vedic  times,  but  it  was  not  until  a  much  later  period  that  it  became 
well-established.  Intermarriages  were  not  prohibited  in  early  times, 
and  famous  Rishis  sometimes  married  the  daughters  of  Kings.  The 
division  into  classes  in  these  times  depended  more  upon  occupation, 
character  and  attainments  than  upon  birth.  But  as  the  Yedic  Age 
glided  imperceptibly  into  the  Brahmaiia  Period,  the  caste-system 
was  more  fully  organised,  and  about  the  eighth  or  seventh  century  b.c. 
it  became  almost  completely  stereotyped.  In  the  fourth  century  b.c., 
according  to  Megasthenes,  “  no  one  is  allowed  to  marry  out  of  his 
own  caste,  or  to  exchange  one  profession  or  trade  for  another,  or  to 
follow  more  than  one  business  ”.  This,  however,  was  the  caste- 
system  in  its  simple  form.  (Loc.  cit.,  chap,  ii,  pp.  18,  19.) 
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Still  following  Dr.  Banerjea,  we  must  note  the  existence 
of  a  mild  form  of  slavery  in  Ancient  India :  the  Dasas,  or 
servants,  were  originally  Dasyus,  non-Aryans  captured  in  war, 
then  their  children,  and  those  deprived  of  their  freedom  as  a 
judicial  punishment.  They  were  allowed  to  purchase  their 
freedom  by  offering  ransom-money,  they  could  not  be  sold,  ill- 
treatment  was  heavily  punished,  they  were  part  of  the  family, 
and  to  free  them  was  regarded  as  a  meritorious  act.  The 
institution  died  out,  so  that  Megasthenes  remarked  in  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  :  “  None  of  the  Indians  employ  slaves  .  .  .  All 

Indians  are  free,  and  not  one  of  them  is  a  slave  .  .  .  The 
Indians  do  not  even  use  aliens  as  slaves,  and  much  less  a 
countryman  of  their  own.”  (Fragment  XXVII.  See  Loc.  cit., 
chap,  ii,  pp.  25,  26,  27.)  If  we  contrast  this  with  the  contemporary 
civilisation  of  Greece  and  the  later  civilisation  of  Imperial  Rome, 
we  shall  realise  the  far  higher  moral  standard  reached  by  the 
Indian  people  than  by  the  then  leading  civilisations  of  Europe. 

Kautilya  gives  the  law  regarding  slaves,  and  his  statement 
thoroughly  bears  out  Dr.  Banerjea’s  assertions  ;  if  we  compare 
this  slavery  in  India  in  the  fourth  century  B.c.,  not  with 
contemporary  Nations  but  with  the  United  States  of  America 
before  the  Civil  War  in  the  nineteenth  century  a.d.,  we  shall  be 
astonished  at  its  justice  and  clemency.  As  regards  Aryas,  if 
a  minor  were  sold  or  mortgaged  by  kinsmen,  these  latter  were 
fined,  and  the  purchasers  and  abettors  were  punished  :  ;f  Never 
shall  an  Arya  be  subjected  to  slavery.”  If  his  life  should 
be  mortgaged  “  to  tide  over  family  troubles  ”  his  kinsmen  must 
redeem  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Non- Aryan  slaves  were  protected 
from  ill-usage,  and  the  violation  of  a  woman  slave  set  her  free, 
with  her  child,  if  one  were  born.  Other  rules  were  equally 
considerate.  (Loc.  cit.,  book  III,  chap,  xiii,  pp.  230 — 233.) 

We  find  these  communities  in  the  partially  settled  country 
above  spoken  of — as  the  Aryan  waves  of  successive  invasions 
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spread  over  the  country — grouped  in  villages  and  towns,  and 
groups  of  these  again  coalescing  into  Tribal  States,  such  as 
those  described  in  Lectures  II  and  III,  under  various  forms  of 
Government. 


Origin  and  Growth 

The  origin  of  the  village,  of  which  there  are  now  in  India 
(Census  Repoi’t,  1911)  720,140,  of  which  552,109  have  each 
less  than  500  inhabitants,  is  simple  :  it  was  due  to  the  grouping 
of  families — or  of  families  which  were  already  grouped  into  a 
tribe — on  a  tract  of  land,  where  the  simple  dwellings  would 
nestle  together  for  safety,  for  mutual  protection  against  wild 
beasts  or  wandering  gangs  of  robbers,  where  the  common  labour 
would  clear  away  the  jungle,  would  dig  wells  and  channels  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  fields,  the  villagers  co-operating  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  As  Mr.  John  Matthai  says,  village 
communities  were  formed  probably  for 

mutual  defence  against  different  kinds  of  adverse  forces.  .  ,  . 
While  this  sense  of  some  strong  common  need  must  have  been  the 
prevailing  cause,  we  may  also  believe  that  whenever  a  wandering 
tribe  settled  down,  the  mere  tribal  instinct  of  association  would  lead 
to  the  formation  of  compact  groups.  ( Village  Government  in  British 
India.  John  Matthai,  chap,  i,  para  12,  pp.  10,  11.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  London.) 

From  this  probably  grew  up  in  South  India  the  villages  of 
the  first  type  mentioned  below,  in  which  all  the  officials  were 
elected,  including  the  official  later  called  the  “  Headman  ”  of 
the  village,  who  in  the  Tamil  country  seems  to  have  held  no 
superiority  over  the  other  members  of  the  village  Assembly, 
or  elected  Council,  and  would  now  be  called  a  “  Chairman  ”  or 
“  President  ”  merely.  He  became  a  “  head  ”  official,  as  groups 
of  villages  became  kingdoms,  large  or  small,  and  by  conquest, 
or  otherwise,  rulers  endeavoured  to  appoint  a  Headman  of  a 
11 
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village  as  their  own  representative,  collecting  the  “  King’s  share  ” 
of  the  produce,  paid  in  exchange  for  his  protection  against  out¬ 
side  aggression,  or  his  adjudication  in  inter-village  disputes.  He 
thus  changed  from  an  elected  to  an  appointed  official,  until  in 
1816,  the  East  India  Company  definitely  declared  that  the 
collector  of  revenue  was  the  only  “  Headman  ”  they  would 
recognise. 

Kautilya  divides  villages  into  three  grades  ;  he  notes  the 
duties  of  the  Gopa,  or  village  accountant,  “  to  attend  to  the 
accounts  of  five  or  ten  villages,  as  ordered  by  the  Collector- 
General,”  as  follows  : 

By  setting  up  boundaries  to  villages,  by  numbering  plots  of 
ground  as  cultivated,  uncultivated,  plains,  wet  lands,  gardens, 
vegetable  gardens,  fences,  forests,  altars,  temples  of  gods,  irrigation 
works,  cremation  grounds,  feeding  houses,  places  where  water  is 
freely  supplied  to  travellers,  places  of  pilgrimage,  pasture  grounds 
and  roads,  and  thereby  fixing  the  boundaries  of  various  villages,  of 
fields,  of  forests,  and  of  roads;  he  shall  register  gifts,  sales,  charities, 
and  remission  of  taxes  regarding  fields. 

Also  having  numbered  the  houses  as  tax-paying  or  non-tax¬ 
paying,  he  shall  not  only  register  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  four  castes  in  each  village,  but  also  keep  an  account  of 
the  exact  number  of  cultivators,  cow-herds,  merchants,  artisans, 
labourers,  slaves,  and  biped  and  quadruped  animals,  fixing  at  the 
same  time  the  amount  of  gold,  free  labour,  toll,  and  fines  that  can  be 
collected  from  it  (each  house). 

He  shall  also  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  young  and 
old  men  that  reside  in  each  house,  their  history,  occupation,  income, 
and  expenditure.  ( Loc .  at.,  book  II,  chap,  xxxv,  §  142,  pp.  178,  179.) 

A  common  form  for  a  village  was  a  temple  and  an  adjoining 
tank,  dwellings  clustering  round  it,  these  again  encircled  by 
fields  for  crops,  outside  these  the  pasture  land,  and  beyond  this 
again,  the  unreclaimed  jungle,  the  forest  stretching  around  the 
clearing.  Kautilya  points  out  in  much  later  times  and  in  large 
settled  areas,  that  provision  for  pasture  grounds  should  be  made 
in  uncultivable  tracts.  Forests  were  to  be  planted  for  purposes 
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of  meditation  and  religious  study,  for  the  King’s  sports,  for 
game-beasts,  “  open  to  all,”  for  forest-produce  with  attached 
manufactories  to  prepare  commodities  from  the  produce,  and 
timber  forests,  separated  from  tracts  left  wild  (Book  II,  chap,  ii, 
pp.  54,  55).  The  Shukraniti  directs  that  domestic  plants  should 
be  planted  in  villages,  and  the  wild  trees  in  the  forest,  and  they 
should  be  manured.  A  list  of  fruit-bearing  trees  is  given,  and 
trees  “which  bear  good  flowers  ”  should  be  planted  “  very  near 
the  village,”  and  a  “  fair  garden  ”  should  be  laid  out  on  the  left 
of  a  dwelling-house.  Careful  directions  are  given  for  watering, 
and  the  growth  of  trees  may  be  helped  by  watering  them  with 
water  in  which  fishes  have  been  washed  and  cleansed  (Chap,  ii, 
§  iv,  91 — 104,  pp.  165,  166).  Such  villages  formed  self-con¬ 
tained  little  States,  and  many  of  the  tribal  Republics  spoken  of 
probably  originated  in  these. 

Artificial  Villages 

Later  would  come  the  deliberate  creation  of  villages,  of 
which  Kautilya  speaks : 

Either  by  inducing  foreigners  to  immigrate  or  by  causing  the 
thickly  populated  centres  of  his  own  kingdom  to  send  forth  the 
excessive  population,  the  King  may  construct  villages  either  on  new 
sites  or  on  old  ruins.  ( Loc .  cit.,  book  II,  chap,  i,  p.  51.) 

Mr.  John  Matthai  refers  to  such  artificial  construction  in 
the  thirteenth  century  a.d.  He  says  : 

A  similar  instance  of  the  King  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
formation  of  a  village  community  appears  in  a  South  Indian  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  thirteenth  century  a.d.  The  village  in  question  was 
intended  to  accommodate  108  Brahmans.  Sufficient  land  was 
purchased  for  the  village  site,  which  was  to  contain  room  for  the 
erection  of  a  temple,  and  for  the  house-sites  of  the  108  Brahmans,  of 
the  village  servants  and  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  village  library 
(Sarasvati-Bhandharattar).  The  lands  were  bought  from  the  old 
title-holders  and  tenants  with  all  the  benefits  and  appurtenances 
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which  belonged  to  them  ;  and  these  were  transferred  in  their  entirety 
to  the  new  settlers.  A  right  of  way  was  secured  over  certain  lands 
outside  the  village  for  the  Brahmans  to  walk  to  the  tank  for  the 
performance  of  the  daily  prayers  (Sandhya  Vandana).  Land  was 
also  provided  for  grazing  cattle,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  families 
of  the  new  settlers,  each  of  whom  appears  to  have  received  a  definite 
piece  of  land,  and  for  the  remuneration  of  the  village  officers  and 
artisans.  ( Loc .  cit.,  chap,  i,  para  14,  p.  12.) 

For  the  building  and  arrangements  of  such  artificial 
villages  full  instructions  are  given  in  the  Manasara  Shilpa- 
shastra.  Mr.  Matthai  mentions  also,  in  our  own  day,  the  “  Canal 
Colonies  of  the  Panjab  ”  (Loc.  cit,.,  chap,  i,  para  16,  p.  13),  to 
which  an  interesting  reference  is  made  in  Mr.  B.  H.  Baden- 
Powell’s  learned  work  on  The  Indian  Village  Community . 
Colonies  of  peasant-landholders  are  encouraged  to  migrate 
from  congested  areas,  and  to  form  “  artificial  villages  of 
peasant  lessees,”  raiyatwari  villages,  they  are  now  called  ; 
there  are  also  large  holdings  not  exceeding  550  acres,  sold 
to  capitalists,  and  smaller  ones  not  exceeding  140  acres, 
forming  a  third  class  ;  certain  areas  are  reserved  for  trees, 
for  fuel,  etc.  These  are  created  in  the  Chinab  Canal  area 
(Loc.  cit.,  chap,  x,  p.  445). 

It  is  interesting  to  come  from  Kautilya  in  the  fourth  century 
B.c.  to  Baden-Powell  in  the  nineteenth  century  a.d.,  with  an 
excursus  to  the  intermediate  thirteenth  century  a.d.,  and  to  see 
artificial  villages  being  built  in  each,  with  similar  events  through 
the  twenty-three  centuries. 

Officers  and  Servants 

Lists  of  village  officers  and  servants  may  be  followed 
through  century  after  century.  The  Shulcramti  speaks  of  the 
Head  of  the  village,  the  collector  of  taxes,  the  clerk  and  the 
watchman  (Chap,  ii,  §§  343—352,  p.  81).  Kautilya,  dealing  with 
an  Empire,  speaks  of  the  duties  of  officials  in  a  larger  way, 
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but  refers  to  the  functions  of  Superintendents  as  includ¬ 
ing  the  provision  and  care  of  pasture  lands,  the  construction  of 
tanks,  shelters,  wells,  flower  and  fruit  gardens  in  barren  tracts, 
the  keeping  of  roads  in  good  repair,  etc. 

For  the  South  of  India,  where  many  inscriptions  and 
documents,  from  the  seventh  century  a.d.  onwards  to  the 
eighteenth,  have  been  discovered,  the  Hon.  Mr.  T.  Ranga- 
chari  has  made  the  following  list  of  village  officers  and  servants  : 
The  Headman  (Potail)  ;  Accountant  (Karnam)  ;  2  Watch¬ 
men  (Taliar  and  Totie)  ;  Boundaryman ;  Superintendent  of 
Tanks  and  Watercourses  ;  Briihmana,  the  Priest ;  Schoolmaster ; 
Astrologer;  Smith;  Carpenter;  Potter  ;  Washerman  ;  Barber  ; 
Cowkeeper ;  Doctor ;  Dancing  Girl ;  Musician  ;  Poet  (Madras 
Parliament  Transaction  No.  3.  Panehayat  Act,  pp.  1,  2.  Common¬ 
weal  Office,  Adyar,  Madras).  The  Report  of  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Parliamentary  Paper,  1812 
[377]  vii,  1,  pp.  84,  85)  gives  the  same  list.  District  Gazetteers, 
issued  by  various  Governments,  give  “  practically  though  not 
wholly  identical  ”  lists  (Matthai,  loc.  c,it.,  chap,  i,  para  19, 
p.  16).  A  village  weaver,  or  several,  are  found  in  some 
villages,  and  a  certain  number  of  village  looms  is  mentioned. 
Followers  of  other  crafts  are  also  noted,  and  rulers  are  bidden 
to  see  that  artisans  have  implements  and  materials  for  their 
labour.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  accounts  in  the 
Mahabharata  and  Ramayana,  Sages  who  visit  Kings  are  in  the 
habit  of  asking  whether  they  are  careful  on  this  point,  and  on 
the  possession  of  seed-grains  by  agriculturalists.  The  village 
officials  and  servants  were  paid  by  assignment  of  “shares”  of 
land,  and  by  a  stated  share  of  the  various  crops,  and  sometimes 
by  gifts  at  festivals,  and  they  rendered  their  services  free  to 
every  villager  who  required  them. 

Thus,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  copperplate  record  in 
the  reign  of  Vira  Pratapa  Vijaya  Bucca  Rayalu,  recording  the 
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restoration  of  a  village  by  certain  Reddis,  who  migrated  “  from 
the  province  of  Nagaram  with  their  families,”  after  the  original 
village  had  fallen  into  ruins,  recites  the  appointment  of  village 
officials  and  servants  and  their  shares  of  land  in  the  following 
fashion  : 

To  the  office  of  Iron  Smith— to  the  westward  a  dry  field  of 
black  soil,  in  which  2  turns  of  grain  may  be  sown ;  also,  a  field  of  wet 
land  watered  by  the  channel  in  which  2  turns  of  grain  may  be 
sown. 

To  the  office  of  Carpenter — to  the  north  a  dry  field  of  black 
soil,  in  which  2  turns  may  be  sown  ;  also,  a  field  of  wet  land  watered 
by  the  channel  in  which  2  turns  may  be  sown. 

The  Iron  Smith  was  one  Ilaggoji,  and  the  Carpenter  was 
one  Nagoji;  and  so  on  with  the  Potmaker,  the  Washerman, 
the  Barber,  etc.  The  Headman,  the  chief  of  the  settlement, 
was  the  Reddi,  or  the  chief  Reddi,  and  he  had  a  larger  share  of 
land.  The  Iron  Smith  and  others  furnished  the  instruments  of 
husbandry  and  performed  other  duties  all  gratis,  in  exchange 
for  these  shares  in  the  cultivable  land  (T.  Rangachari,  loc.  cit. 
pp.  113-120). 

Landholding 

The  village  lands  were  held  as  joint  property.  There  was 
no  individual  holding.  How  the  inhabitants,  who  were  sup¬ 
planted  and  continued  to  cultivate  under  the  colonists,  held  the 
village  before  the  appearance  of  these  colonists,  does  not  appear. 
All  that  we  can  safely  assert  is  that  the  earliest  available 
evidence  points  to  communal,  and  not  individual  or  raiyatwari, 
proprietorship.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that  the  village 
community  was,  in  the  Tamil  country  at  any  rate,  under  any 
headman.  They  elected  their  own  officers.  They  allotted  to 
them  their  duties.  They  were  in  every  respect  self-governing 
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communities,  except  when  they  had  to  submit  to  arbitrary  power. 
{Loc.  cit.,  p.  14.) 

Mr.  T.  Rangachari,  writing  on  the  land  arrangements  of  the 
villages  in  S.  India,  says  : 

In  all  villages  in  Southern  India  there  was  always  a  place  set 
apart  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  to  build  their  houses,  where 
every  villager  could  have  his  house-site  free  without  any  liability  to 
pay  any  -rent  to  anybody.  There  may  be  different  quarters  allotted 
to  different  castes  or  classes.  But  every  one  had  a  house-site  and  a 
backyard,  mainly  to  grow  vegetables.  Generally  a  man  could  build 
without  permission  in  the  quarter  allotted  to  his  class.  Elsewhere 
he  had  to  take  the  consent  of  the  community  to  build.  Almost  every 
village  had  a  temple.  Often  a  caste  or  class  had  its  own  separate 
temple.  Rivers,  water-courses,  running  through  the  village,  ponds 
large  and  small,  burning-places,  were  free  to  all.'  Every  village  had 
a  comparatively  large  space  of  land  round  it  for  pasture.  This,  as 
well  as  lands  which  were  entirely  barren  and  uncultivable,  were  also 
common  property.  On  lands  which  were  not  cultivated  any  villager 
had  the  right  to  graze  his  cattle.  On  lands  which  were  cultivated, 
after  the  harvest,  before  the  next  cultivating  season,  the  same  right 
of  grazing  existed.  Everybody  had  an  equal  right  to  cut  jungle 
fire-wood  for  fuel,  and  take  jungle  produce  for  manure,  and  to 
take  timber  for  building  his  house.  This  right  was  only  limited 
and  generally  regulated  by  the  village  assembly.  The  rights  in 
cultivable  lands  varied  with  the  type  of  village.  .  .  The  village, 
or  the  rights  in  the  village,  were  vested  in  the  settlers  as  a 
collective  body.  The  original  number  of  shares  into  which  a 
village  was  divided  remained  the  same.  In  those  instances  where 
the  number  of  holders  or  families  had  decreased  since  the  settlement 
of  the  village,  some  of  them  held  more  than  one  share.  In  those 
other  instances  where  their  number  increased  many  held  a  part  of  a 
share.  But  the  number  of  the  original  shares  in  the  village  continu¬ 
ed  unaltered  for  ages ;  thus  for  instance,  if  a  villager  is  asked  his 
interest  in  the  village  he  will  answer  that  he  has  one-tenth  share, 
or  two  or  three  of  the  shares  in  the  village  as  it  was  divided  during 
the  time  of  the  original  settlement.  Originally  the  number  of  shares 
belonging  to  each  member  being  known,  the  lands  were  either 
cultivated  by  them  in  common  and  the  net  produce  after  certain 
deductions  divided  according  to  the  share  of  each  ;  or  in  later  times 
the  land  itself  was  divided  either  annually  or  every  five  or  six  or  ten 
years,  the  fields  to  be  cultivated  by  each  being  fixed  by  drawing  lots. 
By  this  means  they  effectually  excluded  the  right  of  any  proprietor  to 
any  particular  spot  and  established  the  claim  of  the  general  body  to 
the  whole  village  in  common.  This  periodical  redistribution  was 
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found  to  be  common  in  the  country  that  came  directly  under  British 
rule  from  the  Hindu  Government.  (Loc.  cit.,  pp.  5,  6,  8.) 

In  connection  with  the  building  of  the  great  temple  of 
Tanjore,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  Mr.  T.  Rangachari 
gives  the  following  details,  which  are  generally  instructive  : 

It  was  built  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Chola  Kings,  who  reigu- 
ed  between  985  and  1013.  Jewels,  gold  trumpets,  gold  vessels, 
sacred  ornaments  and  gold  were  given  by  him.  The  inscriptions 
give  their  weight,  value  and  description.  The  inscription  No.  4 
(p.  42,  Vol.  ii)  South  Indian  Inscriptions,  gives  the  revenue  in  paddy 
and  the  revenue  in  gold  and  money  which  a  number  of  villages 
have  to  pay  to  the  temple,  by  order  of  the  King.  The  extent  of  the 
land  is  stated  by  a  land  measure  and  fractions  of  it.  There 

is  only  one  instance  in  which  a  revenue  had  to  be  paid  in  gold.  The 
inscription  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  what  the  villagers  were  always 
entitled  to  hold  free  exempt  from  tax.  (See  pp.  42  to  68,  Vol.  ii.) 
Thus  the  following  were  enjoyed  free  from  taxation  :  (1)  Palli  (the 
Jain  temple),  (2)  the  land  enjoyed  by  the  community  of  Jaina 
teachers,  (3)  Urnattam  (the  village  site),  (4)  Kulam,  the  ponds, 
(5)  Vaykal,  the  channels  which  pass  through  the  land,  (6) 
Kammalacheri,  the  site  occupied  by  the  artisans,  stone  masons, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths  and  coppersmiths,  (7)  Paracherri, 
the  place  occupied  by  the  Parias,  and  (8)  Sudukadu  (Burning 
ground).  The  villages  have  got  an  exemption  of  (9)  Nandavanam 
(parks,  groves  or  flower-gardens)  ;  in  addition,  (10)  Vennaroheri 
(washerman’s  quarter)  is  exempted.  (11)  The  banks  of  a 
river  that  passes  through  the  village,  that  supplies  water  to 
other  villages,  are  also  free.  (12)  Tindacheri  (the  quarters  of 
those  who  must  not  be  touched — low  castes)  are  also  free 
from  any  payment  of  dues.  (13)  Peru  Vari,  the  high  road  is  of 
course  free,  (14)  all  temples  of  all  castes  are  free  from  taxation. 
Lands  set  aside  for  village  temples  are  specially  declared  free.  In 
one  place  it  is  clearly  stated  that  the  land  free  from  taxes,  including  the 
village-site  and  burning-ground,  has  to  be  enjoyed  in  common  (p.  60). 
(15)  Kalam  (the  thrashing  floor  of  the  village),  (16)  Karkidai  (the 
stone  fold  for  cattle)  are  also  free  ;  (17)  so  is  Kadaku  (the  fold  for 
sheep)  ;  (18)  Vaidya  Vritti,  the  physicians’  land,  is  also  free. 

For  the  expenses  of  the  temple,  monies  were  lent  to  various 
villages,  who  paid  interest  either  in  paddy  or  money,  (ii,  p.  131.) 
“  The  members  of  the  assembly  ”  of  the  villages  were  ordered  to  do 
this.  (See  pp.  76,  93,  95,  101,  103,  104,  105.)  Some  pious  men 
deposited  money  for  the  purchase  of  sheep,  which  were  given  to 
shepherds  who  had  to  supply  daily  a  certain  quantity  of  ghee  for 
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lamps  in  the  temple.  Certain  villages  had  to  supply  articles 
required  for  worship  (ii,  pp.  123,  129),  for  monies  lent  to  them. 
Others  had  to  pay  them  direct  to  musicians  in  the  temple,  (ii, 
126.)  Many  villages  are  ordered  by  the  King  to  supply  watch¬ 
men.  Some  villages  two,  others  one.  (ii,  p.  288.)  These  inscrip¬ 
tions  also  explain  how  these  appointments  became  hereditary  or 
elective  :  “  The  Raja  appointed  48  persons  to  recite  a  certain  hymn 
and  two  drummers.  .  .  .  Instead  of  those  among  these  persons 

who  would  die  or  emigrate,  the  nearest  relations  of  such  persons 
were  to  receive  that  paddy  and  recite  the  Thirupudayam.  If  the 
nearest  persons  were  not  qualified  themselves,  they  were  to  select 
other  qualified  persons  to  let  these  recite  the  Thirupudayam  and  to 
receive  the  paddy.  If  there  were  no  other  relations  to  such  persons, 
the  other  incumbents  of  such  appointments  were  to  select  qualified 
persons  for  reciting  the  Thirupudayam,  and  the  person  selected  was 
to  receive  the  paddy  in  the  same  way  as  that  person  had  received  it.” 
(ii,  p.  256.)  This  rule  of  succession  and  election  applied  also  to 
others  appointed.  Thus  the  Raja  brought  400  women,  evidently 
dancing  girls,  to  Tanjore  for  service  in  the  temple.  They  were  given 
each  a  house,  a  share  in  the  land.  The  value  of  each  share  of  one 
veli  of  land  was  one  hundred  kalams  of  paddy.  The  names  of  all 
the  girls  are  given.  Six  dancing  masters  got  2  shares  each.  A 
Kuravan  got  one  and  a  half  shares.  A  fortune  teller  also  one  and  a 
half.  Singers,  musicians,  pipers,  drummers,  had  shares.  Persons  to 
recite  in  Samskrit  and  Tamil  were  given  one  and  a  half  shares  each. 
Two  persons  who  superintend  female  musicians  get  2  shares  each. 
The  principal  accountant  gets  2  shares.  His  assistants  get  one  and 
a  half  each.  Kusavar  (potter)  gets  a  share.  Each  washerman  gets 
a  share.  A  barber  gets  a  share.  So  a  tailor,  a  brazier,  a  share.  A 
carpenter,  a  share  and  a  half.  Goldsmith,  one  share. 

There  are  more  than  one  in  each  class.  Each  gets  his  share 
separately,  (ii,  p.  278.) 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  village  assemblies  were  ordered  to 
supply  Brahmanas,  temple  treasurers,  Brahmacharis,  temple  servants 
and  temple  accountants.  Their  allowances  were  fixed,  (p.  320.)  One 
hundred  and  fourteen  village  assemblies  were  to  supply  watchmen 
and  pay  them  out  of  the  revenue  due  by  them.  (p.  333.) 

As  these  inscriptions  show  the  exemptions  from  any  revenue, 
I  may  here  refer  to  another  inscription  which  shows  some  other 
exemptions,  (ii,  No.  22,  p.  117.)  Inscriptions  show  the  following 
exemptions  : 

(18)  The  land  on  which  the  Village  servants  subsist. 

(19)  Agara  Nattam — Village  Brahmana-site. 
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(20)  Deva  Yagana  Bhumi. 

(21)  Go-Prachara  Bhumi — Pasture  land. 

(22)  Yellan  Nattam — Village  Vellala  site. 

(23)  Ponds,  Channels,  Hills,  Jungles,  Mounds.  (Pp.  50 — 54.) 

Types  op  Villages 

In  South  India  there  were  various  types  of  villages  (still 
following  the  records  consulted  by  Mr.  T.  Rangachari).  One 
type  showed  as  villagers  Shudras  and  Panchamas,  and  in  these 
there  were  no  grants  from  a  superior  authority,  but  the  lands 
were  held  as  just  stated.  In  the  second  type,  a  higher  person, 
or  body  of  persons,  the  Inamdar,  appears,  to  whom  the  King 
had  granted  his  share  of  the  village  produce,  not  the  village,  as 
at  first  thought ;  he  may  be  looked  on  as  representing  what 
in  other  countries  was  a  landlord,  but  was  really  only  a  tax- 
collector,  with  no  proprietory  rights.  The  third  type,  the 
Agraharams,  was  where  the  land  was  granted  to  a  body  of 
Brahmanas,  and  for  them  labourers  cultivated  the  land ;  these 
were  really  landlords.  There  are  a  few  villages  of  a  fourth 
type  belonging  to  Panchamas.  And  a  fifth  type  belonged  to  a 
King,  who  paid  the  Panchama  labourers  directly.  Here  the 
servants  of  the  village  would  be  of  his  appointing.  ( Loc .  cit., 
pp.  6 — 1 2.)  But  in  all  cases,  whether  of  communal  or  individual 
proprietorship, 

there  will  be  a  Kovil  or  a  small  temple  for  the  Panchamas, 
free  homesteads,  free  grazing  ground,  small  plots  of  land  set  apart 
for  their  use,  right  to  cut  jungle  wood  for  fuel  or  take  jungle  produce 
for  manure,  right  to  take  jungle  timber  for  house-buildings,  and 
generally  all  the  claims  which  the  labouring  population  has  in  other 
villages.  (Loc.  cit.,  p.  12.) 

The  rights  of  the  village  communities  in  South  India  came 
into  dispute  later,  with  reference  to  land  revenue  settlements, 
and  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Madras,  the  East  India 
Company  claiming  the  land,  fis  distinguished  from  its  revenue. 
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The  question  arose  in  connection  with  Tondiarpet,  which,  as  part 
of  the  town  of  Madras,  had  been  acquired  from  the  local 
Chandragiri  Rajas.  This  right  of  the  village  community  was 
called  the  Mirasi  right — a  Musalman  term — and  the  notes  of  the 
Chief  Justice  state  that  “  the  right  being  one  that  exists  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  it  became  illustrative 
of  the  interests  and  claims  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  land¬ 
holders  in  this  part  of  India 

It  was  laid  down  in  the  Judgment  as  regards  the  villagers  : 

In  their  capacity  of  Mirasdars,  besides  their  direct  and  proper 
rights,  they  appear  to  have  had  inherent  in  them  certain  relative 
trusts.  They  were  the  general  superintendents  of  the  village,  and  as 
such  hound  to  maintain  its  charities,  conduct  its  public  concerns,  and 
provide  for  the  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  its  pagoda  ;  and  as  all  this 
could  not  be  done  without  means,  immemorial  usage,  sufficiently 
attested,  proves  that  [from]  every  description  of  inhabitants  in  it 
(the  artificers  of  the  village,  it  would  seem,  and  themselves  certainly 
excepted),  they  were  entitled  to  receive  at  proper  seasons  certain 
customary  relative  dues.  (Loc.  c-it.,  p.  17.) 

It  was  laid  down  that  “  Mirasdars  were  originally  the 
owners  of  all  the  land  in  the  village,  though  the  greater  part 
was  held  by  Pikkarry  tenants  ”  (ibid).  This  remains  the  law 
for  Madras.  7 

Mr.  T.  Rangachari  remarks  : 

This  is  a  much  better  authority  than  any  other  record  after 
the  country  passed  under  the  East  India  Company’s  rule.  There 
is  nothing  peculiar  about  Mirasi.  It  is  a  Muhammadan  term,  but 
its  Samskrit  equivalent  is  found  throughout  the  Presidency.  That 
the  Mirasdars,  i.e.,  the  village  community,  governed  the  village  as 
far  as  they  could  under  the  East  India  Company,  was  proved.  They 
were  treated  in  a  body  as  village  representatives.  There  was  no 
headman  [see  ante].  They  divided  the  profits.  It  is  a  clear  case  of 
joint  enjoyment  and  communal  ownership.  ( Loc .  cit.,  p.  18.) 

Councils 

The  government  of  the  village  was  a  Council,  either,  in  the 
smaller  and  less  developed,  of  the  men  of  the  village,  or  in  the 
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more  highly  evolved,  of  an  elected  Assembly,  in  which  women 
were  sometimes  among  the  members. 

Mr.  Matthai  draws  attention  to  these  two  forms  of  Village 
Councils,  one  a  general  assembly  of  all  adult  males,  found 
among  aboriginal  tribes,  and  select  bodies  “  chosen  on  some  re¬ 
cognised  principle  ”  in  settled  kingdoms,  as  described  by 
Manu,  and  as  found  in  South  Indian  inscriptions  of  the  tenth 
century  A.n.  ( Loc .  cit chap,  i,  paras  24 — 27,  pp.  20 — 23.) 

From  copper-plates  and  stone  inscriptions  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  three  classes  of  village  assemblies  have  been  found. 
In  the  Brahmana  villages  the  assembly  was  called  a  Sabha,  and 
was  composed  of  the  shareholders  ;  in  one  inscription  of  the  ninth 
century  a.d.,  it  is  provided  that  of  the  children  of  a  shareholder 
only  one,  well-behaved  and  learned,  may  be  on  the  Sabha. ;  vari¬ 
ous  other  rules  are  given,  among  them  one  of  fines  imposed  foi^ 
persistent  saying  of  <f  nay,  nay,”  (see  next  page)  to  every  proposal 
made  in  the  Sabha.  The  other  two  classes  consisted  respectively 
“  of  all  the  residents  of  a  village,  including  cultivators  and  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  of  merchants.  No  rules  regulating  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  two  classes  of  assemblies  have  been  discovered  so 
far”.  ( Epigraploical  Report,  Madras  Government,  Southern 
Circle,  for  1912-13.  Part  II,  §23,  p.  98.) 

We  may  take  one  example  of  the  methods,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Rules  inscribed  on  the  temple  walls  of  Uttarameru-Katur- 
vedimangalam  in  a.d.  918,  919,  and  920,  921,  under  King 
Parantaka,  a  Chola  monarch.  The  elections  of  six  Committees 
were  to  take  place  annually  :  the  Annual  Committee,  Tank 
Committee,  Garden  Committee,  Supervision  of  Justice  Committee 
(which  included  a  woman),  Gold  Committee,  and  Pancha  Yarna 
Committee ;  Mr.  T.  Rangachari  would  read  Pancha  Yarna 
Committee  for  the  last,  i.e.,  the  Committee  composed  of  the  “  five 
colours,”  or  of  five  classes  of  non-Brahmanas.  The  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  electors  are  laid  down,  and  the  method  of  election  ;  there 
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were  30  wards ;  the  names  of  the  qualified  electors  in  each  were 
written  on  tickets,  and  the  tickets  of  a  ward  were  tied  in  a 
bundle,  and  all  30  bundles  placed  in  a  pot.  Then  a  general 
assembly  was  called,  a  priest  held  up  the  pot  so  that  all  could 
see  it,  and  a  young  boy  took  out  one  bundle.  This  was  placed 
in  an  empty  pot  and  shaken  loose ;  one  ticket  was  taken  out 
by  the  boy,  and  placed  in  the  arbitrator’s  hand,  who  “  shall 
receive  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  with  the  five  fingers  open,” 
and  shall  read  out  the  name.  A  similar  process  was  to  be 
adopted  with  each  ward,  so  that  30  men  were  finally  chosen. 
Twelve  men,  who  had  previously  served  on  the  Garden  and  Tank 
Committees,  or  were  advanced  in  learning  and  age,  were  placed 
on  the  Annual  Committee.  Twelve  were  placed  on  the  Garden 
Committee  and  six  on  the  Tank,  chosen  by  “  the  karai-katti  ” 
speech,  i.e.,  apparently  by  oral  voting,  repeated  until  unanimity 
was  reached.  For  the  Gold  and  Paricha  Varna  Committees  the 
same  method  was  to  be  followed  the  next  year.  ( Loc .  cit., 
pp.  36 — 44.)  Other  cases  are  given,  belonging  to  the  previous 
century,  with  many  details. 

Decisions  both  in  Assemblies  and  Committees  were  not, 
apparently,  by  a  majority  but  by  unanimity  after  discussion, 
when 

the  opinions  of  the  more  influential  and  wise  gradually,  and 
perhaps  unconsciously,  overbore  the  rest.  The  result  was  a  un¬ 
animous  decision — the  product  of  two  things,  the  assertion  of  the 
stronger  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  weaker.  A  unanimous  decision 
rather  than  a  majority  was  the  thing  aimed  at  and  very  often 
secured.  An  inscription  of  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  discovered  in 
Tinnevelly,  lays  down  as  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  village  Assem¬ 
bly  that  members  should,  in  no  case,  persistently  oppose  by  saying 
“  nay,”  “  nay,”  to  every  proposal  brought  before  the  Assembly. 
(Matthai,  loc.  cit.,  chap,  i,  para  36,  p.  30.) 

This  is  apparently  the  “  karai-katti  ”  spoken  of  above, 
the  oral  voting.  The  Mother  of  Parliaments  still  uses  it ;  when 
the  “  Question  is  put,”  the  members  call  out  “  Aye  ”  or  “  Nay  ” 
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and  the  Speaker  declares  :  “  I  think  the  ‘  Ayes’ — or  the  ‘  Nays  ’ 
— have  it.”  If  his  decision  is  challenged,  voting  is  resorted  to, 
and  then  the  majority  wins.  Otherwise  the  old  method  of 
“  acclamation  ”  is  accepted  as  decisive. 

Immense  masses  of  information  on  village  organisation  are 
being  collected  and  arranged  in  the  Annual  Reports  on  Epigraphy. 
In  the  Report  for  1912-13,  quoted  from  above,  we  find  16  copper¬ 
plates  and  no  less  than  629  stone  inscriptions.  They  deal 
with  gifts  of  villages,  of  land,  with  the  foundation  of  a  village 
by  King  Vijayabhupati  of  Vijayanagara,  with  permission  to 
two  Reddis  to  construct  a  village,  with  service-inams  to  village 
servants,  etc.  We  have  assignments  of  land  for  temples,  sales 
of  land  by  village  assemblies,  gifts  of  cows,  bulls,  buffaloes, 
sheep,  for  various  objects,  such  as  maintaining  a  lamp  in  a  temple, 
assignment  of  a  special  quarter  for  sculptors  and  other  artisans, 
present  of  land  to  the  son  of  a  deceased  hero,  gift  of  a  village 
to  support  a  temple,  grant  of  a  land  and  a  tank  by  village 
residents  for  a  flower-garden  for  an  image  in  a  temple  and  so  on. 
{Ibid.,  Part  I,  Appendix,  pp.  13 — 80.) 

The  Tillage  Assemblies  and  Councils  in  South  India  continu¬ 
ed  their  work  after  the  coming  of  the  East  India  Company,  though 
sometimes  it  chose  the  Headman.  Invaders  had  sometimes  pre¬ 
viously  appointed,  from  their  own  men,  the  Headman  of  the  village 
as  the  collector  of  revenue,  and  the  Company  declared  that  the 
collector  of  revenue  was  the  Head  of  the  village.  These  later 
interferences  of  the  ruling  authority,  however,  did  not  dislocate 
the  Village  Council.  It  was  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  gave  the  death¬ 
blow  to  village  communities  in  South  India  by  his  raiyatwari 
system. 

The  Raiyatwari  system  (a.d.  1816)  divided  the  country  into 
plots  which  were  assigned  to  the  peasant  at  a  rent,  re-assessed 
at  intervals,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Rangachari : 
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The  village  and  the  village  community  were  broken  up.  Those 
till  then  its  servants  were  turned  into  its  masters  and  instruments  of 
oppression  .  .  .  We  have  seen  that  the  village  acted  in  a  body.  The 
village  assembly  did  everything  on  behalf  of  the  village.  But  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Ryotwari  settlement,  the  revenue  official  dealt 
with  the  individual  ryot,  setting  aside  the  village  community. 
Every  ryot  was  granted  a  patta  for  the  land  he  cultivated, 
defining  his  rent,  etc.,  and  he  was  informed  that  he  was  to  con  tinue 
to  cultivate  this  land  of  which  he  was  put  in  possession  so  long  as  he 
paid  the  land  tax  thereon,  and  in  no  case  was  it  ever  left  to  the  ryots 
to  change  their  lands  either  annually  or  practically.  Moreover  the 
revenue  officials  exercised  the  right  of  transferring  a  land  to  any 
ryot,  if  the  original  holder  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the 
revenue  fixed  on  it.  Both  Pasun  Carei  and  (joint)  villages  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Ryotwari  settlement.  In  some  districts  the  conversion 
was  effected  by  the  inhabitants  assembling  together  and  drawing 
lots  in  the  usual  manner,  but  under  condition  that  they  should  keep 
permanently  the  land  which  fell  to  them,  and  for  which  they  after¬ 
wards  applied  to  the  Collector  for  patta.  (Loc.  cit.,  pp.  70,  71.) 

Despite  many  protests  from  Indian  and  enlightened 
Englishmen  this  revolutionary  change  was  can-ied  out  and 
destroyed  the  village  community. 

Let  us  now  swiftly  glance  at  the  functions  of  village  life, 
while  in  Indian  hands,  so  as  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  it.  First, 
let  us  see 

Education 

Specially  noticeable  is  the  presence  of  the  schoolmaster  in 
every  village ;  sometimes  he  was  also  the  priest ;  hence  the 
general  hereditary  culture  of  the  now  illiterate  peasantry. 
Mr.  Matthai  says  : 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  British  took  possession  of  the 
country,  in  the  different  provinces  they  found  that,  though  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  except  Western  and  Central  India, 
there  existed  a  widespread  system  of  national  education,  so 
far  as  they  could  trace,  the  position  of  the  schoolmaster  had 
in  many  cases  changed  from  that  of  a  village  servant  with  a 
defined  position  in  the  community  into  that  of  a  casual  worker 
— honoured  in  the  village  by  reason  of  his  sacred  calling,  but  not 
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sufficiently  identified  with  the  village  to  hold  his  ancient  place  on 
the  village  staff.  This  statement  is  true  in  the  main,  but  nevertheless 
there  were  various  traces  left  which  pointed  to  the  original  connection 
of  the  schoolmaster  with  the  village  economy.  ( Loc .  cit.,  chap,  ii, 
para  5,  p.  42.) 

An  interesting  piece  of  information  on  village  schools  comes 
out  casually  in  the  evidence  given  before  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  March  and  April,  1813,  to  be  found 
easily  in  Note  D,  appended  to  James  Mill’s  History  of  British 
India,  vol  i.  p.  371.  (James  Madden,  London.  5th  Edition.) 
The  witness  is  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  answering  a  question,  if  he 
thought  the  civilisation  of  the  Hindus  would  be  promoted  by 
the  trade  with  England  being  thrown  open.  He  said  : 

I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  ‘  civilisation  ’ 
of  the  Hindus.  In  the  higher  branches  of  science,  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  good  government,  and  in  an  education, 
which  by  banishing  prejudice — and  superstition — opens  the  mind  to 
receive  instruction  of  every  kind  from  every  quarter,  they  are  much 
inferior  to  Europeans.  But  if  a  good  system  of  agriculture,  unri¬ 
valled  manufacturing  skill,  a  capacity  to  produce  whatever  can 
contribute  to  either  convenience  or  luxury,  schools  established  in  every 
village  for  teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  general 
practice  of  hospitality  and  charity  amongst  each  other,  and  above  all, 
a  treatment  of  the  female  sex,  full  of  confidence,  respect  and  delicacy, 
are  among  the  signs  which  denote  a  civilised  people — then  the 
Hindus  are  not  inferior  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  if  civilisation 
is  to  become  an  article  of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  country  will  gain  by  the  import  cargo. 

Here  we  have  “  schools  established  in  every  village  ”. 

Mr.  Matthai  also  quotes  a  despatch  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  dated  June  3,  1814, 
referring  to  the  village  communities  and  their  schools : 

This  venerable  and  benevolent  institution  of  the  Hindus  is 
represented  to  have  withstood  the  shock  of  revolutions,  and  to  its 
operation  is  ascribed  the  general  intelligence  of  the  natives 
as  scribes  and  accountants.  We  are  so  strongly  persuaded  of  its  great 
utility  that  we  are  desirous  you  should  take  early  measures  to  inform 
yourselves  of  its  present  state  and  that  you  will  report  to  us  the 
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result  of  your  inquiries,  affording  in  the  meantime  the  protection  of 
government  to  the  village  teachers  in  all  their  just  rights  and 
immunities,  and  marking,  by  some  favourable  distinction,  any  indi¬ 
vidual  amongst  them  who  may  be  recommended  by  superior  merit  or 
acquirements  ;  for,  humble  as  their  situation  may  appear,  if  judged 
by  a  comparison  with  any  corresponding  character  in  this  country, 
we  understand  those  village  teachers  are  held  in  great  veneration 
throughout  India.  (Loc.  cit.,  chap,  ii,  para  5,  p.  43.) 

The  existence  of  these  village  schools  explains  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Ramayaiia- -often  now  read  with  surprise  or 
unbelief — that  in  the  kingdom  of  the  father  of  Shrl  Rama- 
chandra,  there  was  none  who  could  not  read  and  write,  and  that 
each  was  “  contented  with  his  possessions,”  for  there  were  no 
poor  (Balakandam,  §  v).  The  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the 
villager  are  quite  modern  products,  the  result  of  western 
civilisation  destroying,  without  replacing,  the  institutions  which 
had  endured  for  millennia. 

Offences 

The  Village  Council  dealt  with  offences  committed  by 
villagers,  as  well  as  with  ordinary  village  business.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  an  inscription  tells  of  its  action  on  a  tax  refused 
by  a  woman  on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  liable.  One  of  the 
twelfth  century  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  shot  by 
mistake  a  man  not  belonging  to  his  own  village.  Note,  here, 
the  “  not  belonging  to  his  own  village,”  i.e.,  the  limitation  to 
village  morality.  He  was  ordered  to  burn  a  lamp  in  the  temple. 
Boundary  disputes  were  settled  by  a  Court  drawn  from  several 
villages,  or  ultimately  by  the  King.  Rules  are  given  both  by 
Kautilya  and  in  the  Shukraniti  for  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
for  trial  of  men  by  their  peers,  i.e.,  huntsmen  by  huntsmen, 

fishermen  by  fishermen,  and  so  on. 

Simple  cases  seem  to  have  been  decided  by  the  Head¬ 
man,  more  complex  by  the  Panchayat  or  its  Committees  of 
13 
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Justice,  and  this  continued  down  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Mr.  Matthai  shrewdly  remarks  : 

The  chief  advantage  of  a  panel) ayat  was,  of  course,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  which  the  very  nature  of  the  tribunal  threw  upon  parties  and 
witnesses  to  tell  the  truth.  In  a  small  concentrated  community,  it 
was  not  likely  that  any  one  who  cared  to  live  a  comfortable  life 
would  venture  an  untruth  before  a  council  of  his  fellows.  Sleeman, 
in  his  Hambies  and  Recollections  (vol.  II,  chap  ii,  pp.  34 — 5,  1893), 
has  an  interesting  comment  on  the  difficulty  he  sometimes  felt  in 
arriving  at  the  truth  in  cases  in  which  sepoys  were  involved,  “  and 
yet,  I  believe,  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  from  whom  it  is  more 
easy  to  get  it  in  their  own  village  communities,  where  they  state  it 
before  their  relations,  elders,  and  neighbours,  whose  esteem  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  happiness  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  adherence  to  truth  ”. 
Another  advantage  which  must  have  helped  the  long  continuance 
of  the  system  was  that  in  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  isolation  in 
which  village  communities  often  found  themselves,  there  was  no 
other  tribunal  of  any  competence  before  which  disputes  could  be 
easily  lodged.  Moreover,  the  local  authority  and  knowledge  of  the 
elders  rendered  the  panchayat  in  ordinary  cases— that  is,  in  cases 
which  did  not  entail  undue  labour — “  clear  and  prompt  in  its 
decision  ”.  ( Loc .  cit.,  chap,  vii,  para  4,  pp.  165,  166.) 

Mr.  Matthai  gives  much  interesting  evidence  of  the  value 
of  Panchayats  ;  he  quotes  Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell,  I.C.S.,  who  states 
that 


I  have  often  found  the  parties  [disputes  on  land  revenue] 
resist  all  argument  on  the  part  of  my  native  servants  as  well  as  of 
myself,  but  immediately  concede  the  point  with  cheerfulness  when 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Government  by  a  panchayat.  (Loc.  cit.,  p.  167.) 

To  the  immemorial  authority  of  a  Panchayat,  villagers  still 
yield  prompt  obedience,  provided  that  British  officials  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Co-operative  Societies  often  utilise  it, 
and  in  its  unquestioned  authority  as  the  basis  of  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  lies  the  re-establishment  of  the  latter  as  Indians  would 
have  it. 

Serious  offences,  when  villages  were  subject  to  a  centralised 
Government,  were  gradually  remitted  either  to  the  King  in  small 
States,  or  to  his  deputies  in  larger  ones.  Kautilya,  in  Book  III, 
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chapters  viii,  ix,  and  x,  deals  with  disputes  arising  in 
villages  as  to  inter-village  boundaries,  etc.,  buildings,  remission 
of  taxes  where  new  works  were  constructed,  injuries  to 
pasture-lands,  flow  of  water,  fields  and  roads,  etc.  (see  pp. 
211—221). 

Public  Works 

A  very  important  part  of  village  life  was  the  free  labour 
given  for  common  purposes.  Roads,  temples,  tanks,  wells, 
water-channels,  public  buildings,  were  made  by  co-operative 
labour,  and  where  there  were  State  lands,  these  were  cultivated 
free  in  lieu  of  the  State  share  of  the  produce,  assigned  for  the 
protection  granted  by  the  Government  or  Ruler.  In  Mysore, 
at  the  present  time,  this  custom  prevails,  and  through  it  an  ' 
immense  amount  of  work  is  done  for  the  good  of  the  village.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Indian  Irrigation  Commission,  1901-3,  Part  I, 
p.  8,  quoted  by  Mr.  Matthai  (p.  115),  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  such  works  irrigate  “  collectively  an  area 
equal  to  that  irrigated  by  all  the  larger  works  which  have  been 
constructed  by  the  British  Government  ”.  Many  inscriptions 
show  how  much  of  this  was  done  in  the  past,  both  Hindu  and 
Musalman  rulers  making  great  water-courses  and  reservoirs 
one  of  their  main  cares,  while  villagers  cut  out  the  smaller 
connecting1  channels  and  local  tanks.  The  main  works  in  the 
Tanjore  District  date  back  to  the  tenth  century,  it  is  stated. 
The  temples  also  contributed  to  such  works.  Kautilya  in  the 
chapters  just  cited  deals  with  rewards  and  punishments  to  those 
who  help  forward,  or  hinder,  or  avoid,  communal  work. 

Hospitality  and  Charity 

A  certain  part  of  the  village  produce  was  set  apart  for 
feeding  the  poor  of  the  village,  and  a  second  share  for  the  village 
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chattram  (rest-house)  for  feeding  and  lodging  travellers.  The 
temple  lands  also  fed  any  who  came.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
these  charities  were  abolished  and  went  into  government 
revenue.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Talayari,  or  village  watch¬ 
man,  was  to  meet  any  traveller,  take  charge  of  his  weapons, 
take  his  name  and  other  details,  and  lead  him  to  the  rest-house. 
On  his  leaving,  his  weapons  were  restored  and  he  was  seen  out 
of  the  village.  On  festival  days,  the  temple  fed  all  the  villag¬ 
ers.  As  the  family  provided  for  its  members  and  the  caste  for 
its  unfortunates,  the  “  poor  ”  may  have  been  pilgrims,  ascetics, 
and  friendless  or  diseased  persons  without  kin.  Mr.  Matthai  dis¬ 
approvingly  says  that  no  difference  was  made  between  the 
“deserving  and  the  undeserving  ”  (p.  69),  and  this  was  certainly 
the  case,  as  baskets  of  food  were  hung  on  trees  at  dusk 
for  thieves  and  other  objectionable  people  who  shunned 
the  light. 

Official 

The  Headman  collected  fees,  acted  as  arbitrator  in  disputes, 
and  generally  saw  that  the  duties  of  the  various  functionaries 
were  carried  out.  The  Karnams  were  clerks,  or  accountants, 
keeping  registers  of  land,  records  of  events,  etc.  The 
Watchman  was  responsible  for  security  within  the  village,  and 
had  to  make  good  any  loss  of  property,  unless  he  could  prove 
it  had  been  taken  to  another  village.  The  duties  of  the  other 
officials  and  servants  are  shown  by  their  names. 

“  Joint-Villages  ” 


Mr.  B.  H.  Baden-Powell  distinguishes  two  main  types  of 
Indian  villages,  the  “  Raiyatwari  ”  and  the  “  Joint- Village  ”. 
He  appears  to  think  that  in  the  South,  the  Raiyatwari  type  is 
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general,  and,  as  he  writes  “  chiefly  on  the  bases  of  the  Revenue 
Settlement  Records  and  District  Manuals  ”  ( The  Indian  Village 
Community,  title  page),  his  position  is  natural.  As  in  Madras, 
this  type  only  bulks  largely  from  British  legislation  in  1816, 
we  prefer  to  accept  the  earlier  historical  evidence.  His  “  Joint- 
Village  ”  is  our  normal  Village  Community  with  its  many 
diversities  based  on  a  fundamental  unity ;  a  Joint-Village  may 
be  :  (1)  a  village  which  is  a  part  of  a  clan,  and  the  co-sharers 
extend  over  the  clan  area  ;  (2)  a  village  where  the  inhabitants 
are  descendants  of  an  individual  founder ;  (3)  various 

forms  of  co-sharing,  other  than  the  above  two  ( Loe .  cit., 
chap,  i,  p.  28). 

Thus  the  “  joint-village  ”  is  one  in  which  the  proprietors  of 
the  land  are  co-sharers,  and  Mr.  Baden-Powell  gives  a  number 
of  details  as  to  the  methods  of  the  sharing,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  subdivision  of  shares  worked  out  as  the  sons  of  the 
owner  of  a  share  divided  it,  and  then  their  sons  and  grandsons 
did  the  same.  He  also  deals  with  the  villages  of  the  Tibeto- 
Burman  group,  as  well  as  with  the  Kolarian  and  Dravidian, 
as  above  noted,  but  the  book  is  laborious  rather  than 
illuminative. 

The  Town 

* 

The  town  naturally  grew  up  out  of  clusters  of  villages,  and 
in  many  cases  the  original  villages  have  preserved  their  names 
as  districts  in  a  town,  as  Tondiarpe^,  Roya petta,  Chintadripeifa, 
Pudu pet,  Perambwr,  etc.,  in  Madras,  peta  and  ur  being  old 
words  for  village.  The  Panchayatdars  of  component  villages 
reappear  as  ward-members  in  the  municipality  of  a  town,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  idea  survives  in  kingdoms  and 
empires,  showing  how  deeply  engrained  in  India  is  the  habit 
of  local  self-government.  We  shall  find  that  in  the  vast  empire 
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of  Chandragupta  Maurya,  his  imperial  council  was  made  up\)£ 
Panchayats,  each  dealing  with  a  Department  of  the  State. 

I  may  add  here  three  quotations  sent  to  me.  The  first  is 
from  Elphinstone’s  History  of  India  (p.  67,  9th  edition)  : 

But  among  all  these  changes,  the  townships  remain  entire, 
and  are  the  indestructible  atoms,  from  an  aggregate  of  which  the 
most  extensive  Indian  empires  are  composed. 

A  township  is  a  compact  piece  of  land,  varying  in  extent, 
inhabited  by  a  single  community.  The  boundaries  are  accurately 
defined  and  jealously  guarded.  The  lands  may  be  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  ;  these  actually  under  cultivation,  and  those  neglected  ;  arable 
lands  never  yet  cultivated  ;  and  land  which  is  altogether  incapable 
of  cultivation.  These  lands  are  divided  into  portions,  the  boundaries 
of  which  are  as  carefully  marked  as  those  of  the  to  wnships  ;  and 
the  names,  qualities,  extent  and  proprietors  of  which  are  minutely 
entered  in  the  records  of  the  community.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
assembled  in  a  village  within  the  limits,  which  in  many  parts  of 
India  is  fortified,  and  is  protected  by  a  little  castle  or  citadel. 

Bach  township  conducts  its  own  internal  affairs.  It  levies 
on  its  members  the  revenue  due  to  the  estate  ;  and  is  collectively 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  full  amount.  It  manages  its 
police,  and  is  answerable  for  any  property  plundered  within  its 
limits.  It  administers  justice  to  its  own  members,  as  far  as 
punishing  small  offences,  and  deciding  disputes  in  the  first 
instance.  It  taxes  itself,  to  provide  funds  for  its  internal  expenses, 
such  as  repairs  of  the  wall  and  temple,  and  the  cost  of  public 
sacrifices  and  charities,  as  well  as  of  some  ceremonies  and  amuse¬ 
ments  on  festivals. 

'  * 

It  is  provided  with  the  requisite  officers  for  conducting  all 
those  duties,  and  with  various  others  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  and,  though  entirely  subject  to  the  general  government, 
is  in  many  respects  an  organised  commonwealth,  complete  within 
itself.  This  independence,  and  its  concomitant  privileges,  though  often 
violated  by  government,  are  never  denied  ;  they  afford  some  little 
protection  against  a  tyrannical  ruler,  and  maintain  order  within  their 
own  limits,  even  when  the  personal  government  has  been  dissolved. 

Another  valuable  testimony  comes  from  a  Minute  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe’s  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of 
Commons,  1832,  vol.  iii,  appendix  84,  p.  331  ; 
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The  village  communities  are  little  republics,  having  nearly 
everything  they  can  want  within  themselves,  and  almost  independent 
of  any  foreign  relations.  They  seem  to  last  where  nothing  else 
lasts.  Dynasty  after  dynasty  tumbles  down  ;  revolution  succeeds 
to  revolution  ;  Hindoo,  Pathan,  Moghal,  Mahratta,  Sikh  and  English 
are  all  masters  in  turn  ;  but  the  village  community  remains  the 
same.  In  times  of  trouble  they  arm  and  fortify  themselves ;  an 
hostile  army  passes  through  the  country  :  the  village  communities 
collect  their  cattle  within  their  walls,  and  let  the  enemy  pass 
unprovoked.  If  plunder  and  devastation  be  directed  against  them¬ 
selves  and  the  force  employed  be  irresistible,  they  flee  to  friendly 
villages  at  a  distance,  but,  when  the  storm  has  passed  over,  they 
return  and  resume  their  occupations.  If  a  country  remains  for 
a  series  of  years  the  scene  of  continued  pillage  and  massacre 
so  that  the  villages  cannot  be  inhabited,  the  scattered  villagers 
nevertheless  return  whenever  the  power  of  peaceable  possession  re¬ 
vives.  A  generation  may  pass  away,  but  the  succeeding  generation 
will  return.  The  sons  will  take  the  places  of  their  fathers  ;  the  same 
site  for  the  village,  the  same  positions  for  the  houses,  the  same  lands 
wrill  be  re-occupied  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  driven  out 
when  the  village  was  depopulated  ;  and  it  is  not  a  trifling  matter  that 
will  drive  them  out,  for  they  will  not  often  maintain  their  post 
through  times  of  disturbance  and  convulsion,  and  acquire  strength 
sufficient  to  resist  pillage  and  oppression  with  success.  This  union 
of  the  village  communities,  each  one  forming  a  separate  little  estate 
in  itself,  has,  1  conceive,  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to 
the  preservation  of  the  people  of  India,  through  all  the  revolutions 
and  changes  which  they  have  suffered,  and  is  in  a  high  degree  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  happiness  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  portion  of 
freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  Romesh  Chandra  Dutt  in  his  Civilisation  in  Ancient 
India,  vol.  i,  p.  221,  speaking  of  the  Sutra  period  in  India, 
between  1000  b.c.  and  320  b.c.,  quotes  from  the  Apastamba, 
II,  x,  25  : 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  town  to  the  south  he  shall  cause 
to  be  built  an  assembly  house  with  doors  on  the  south  and  on  the 
north  sides,  so  that  one  can  see  what  passes  inside  and  outside. 

These  Assembly  Houses,  in  which  the  Samiti,  or  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  people,  met  to  discuss  questions  of  public 
policy,  are  spoken  of  in  various  parts  of  India. 
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We  find  descriptions  of  the  capital  towns  of  kingdoms, 
showing  the  heights  of  splendour  and  luxury  to  which  these 
cities  attained ;  moreover  their  ruins  in  some  cases  survive  to 
bear  witness  to  the  noble  architecture  of  their  time.  But  we 
need  not  delay  on  these,  as  they  bear  little,  if  at  all,  on  our 
subject. 


THE  WEST 


A  Bird’s-Eye  View  oe  Origins  in  the  West 

It  will  be  useful  to  take.,  for  a  few  minutes,  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
two  great  branches  of  the  Aryan  Race,  that  came  into  Europe 
and  founded  the  “  Latin  ”  and  the  “  Teutonic  ”  systems  of 
National  life.  The  root-stock,  now  called  the  Indo-Aryan,  after 
sending  out  four  great  branches — to  Arabia  and  Egypt,  to 
Persia,  to  southern  Europe,  and  to  northern  Europe — invaded, 
and  settled  in,  India,  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  first  Aryan 
sub-race,  though  really  the  root-stock.  Hence  the  settlers  in 
Arabia  and  Egypt  are  called  the  second  branch,  or  Arabian  sub¬ 
race,  and  the  Iranian,  or  Persian,  the  third.  The  first  wave  of 
emigration  that  entered  Europe,  the  fourth  branch,  or  sub-race, 
the  parent  of  the  “  Latin  ”  peoples,  is  better  named  the  Keltic, 
and  its  dominant  characteristic  is  Emotion,  manifesting  itself 
racially  in  Art,  and  in  Beauty  of  Colour  and  Form — chiefly  in  the 
latter;  on  its  way  from  Central  Asia,  it  halted  in  the  Caucasus 
and  peopled  Georgia,  Armenia,  Kurdistan  and  Phrygia, 
and  later  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Then,  still  later, 
new  waves  settled  on  the  Greek  mainland,  Albania,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  Belgium,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  went  north  to  Scandi¬ 
navia,  where  it  mingled  with  the  Teutonic,  the  fifth  branch. 
The  Teutonic,  or  fifth  sub-race,  is  dominated  by  mentality  of 
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the  scientific  type,  and  is  strongly  individualistic.  It  travelled 
westwards  from  Central  Asia,  settled  first  in  Daghestan,  and 
gradually  spread  along  the  northern  Caucasus ;  thence  it  filtered 
into  Europe,  to  Poland.  From  there  its  children  spread  out, 
forming  the  Russians,  Croatians,  Serbians,  Bosnians,  Czechs — 
the  Slavonic  peoples.  The  Letts,  Lithuanians  and  Prussians 
followed.  Teutons — in  the  restricted  sense — branched  out  over 
Southern  Germany,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Goths  of  western 
Europe  and  the  Scandinavians  of  the  north.  This  rough  sketch 
will  help  you  to  understand  some  of  the  racial  questions  now 
troubling  Europe,  that  will  be  decided  after  the  Great  War  now 
raging.  But  our  main  interest  for  the  moment  lies  in  the 
generalisation  that  the  Kelts,  with  their  emotional  and  social 
nature,  refined  and  artistic,  shaped  the  “  City  States,”  while  the 
Teutonic  Nations,  intellectual  and  individualistic,  founded  the 
Village  States,  the  free  self-governing  agricultural  communities 
which  so  closely  resemble  the  Indian.  Their  independence  and 
strong  individuality  led  them  to  cling  to  their  traditional  social 
arrangements,  brought  from  Central  Asia.  It  is  this  which 
explains  the  likeness,  almost  identity,  of  the  village  communi¬ 
ties  in  India,  Slavonic  Nations,  Teutons,  Goths,  and  Scandi¬ 
navians,  later  developing  into  “  Country  States,”  in  which  the 
towns  were  larger  villages,  and  followed  village  organisations, 
contrasted  with  the  “  City  States  ”  of  the  Keltic  Nations.  The 
one  sought  society  for  emotional  satisfaction,  the  other  for  the 
protection  of  individual  freedom.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  you 
will  more  readily  understand  the  development  of  the  Nations 
which  have  evolved  from  each  type. 

Seeley  lays  great  stress  on  the  profound  difference  between 
the  “  City  ”  and  the  “  Country  ”  States.  He  remarks  that 
Aristotle  recognises  only  the  City  (Loe.  cit.,  Lecture  ii,  p.  32) ;  he 
requests  us  not  to  think  only  of  aristocracies  and  democracies, 
but  also  of  City-States  and  Country-States,  the  States  of  Aristotle 
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belonging  to  the  former,  and  almost  all  modern  European  States 
to  the  latter  [Ibid.,  p.  49) ;  in  the  former,  as  in  the  Athens’ 
Ecclesia,  the  City  Assembly  consisted  of  all  the  citizens,  in  the 
latter  of  their  representatives  ( Loc .  cit.,  Lecture  vii,  pp.  158-167), 
since  in  the  large  State,  and  with  a  scattered  population, 
the  attendance  of  every  person  at  an  assembly  was  an 
impossibility. 

The  City-State  and  Nation-State 

Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  in  his  Philosophical  Theory  of  the 
State,  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  City-States  of  the 
old  (European)  world  and  the  Nation-States — Professor  Seeley’s 
Country-States — of  modern  days. 

He  considers  the  Greek  City-State  as  differing  from  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  non-Greek  world  “  above  all  thino-s  bv  its 

o  %J 

individuality”.  It  had  youth,  maturity  and  decadence,  and  was 
self-conscious,  had  a  recognisable  tone  and  spirit,  and  “  expresses 
its  mind  in  the  various  regions  of  human  action  and  endurance 
much  as  an  artist  expresses  his  individuality  in  the  creations 
of  his  genius  ”.  This,  he  thinks,  existed  in  the  Greek  City- 
State,  and  in  that  alone. 

The  demand  for  “  autonomy  ” — government  by  one’s  own  law 
— and  for  “  isonomy  ” — government  according  to  equal  law — though 
far  from  being  always  satisfied,  was  inherent  in  the  Greek  nature.  .  . 
The  very  instrument  of  all  political  action  was  invented,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  by  the  Greeks.  The  simple  device  by  which  an  orderly  vote 
is  taken,  and  the  minority  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the  majority  as  if 
it  had  been  their  own — an  invention  no  less  definite  than  that  of  the 
lever  and  the  wheel — is  found  for  the  first  time  as  an  everyday 
method  of  decision  in  Greek  political  life.  (Loc.  cit.,  Chap,  i,  pp.  3 — 5. 
2nd  Ed.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London.) 

City  States 

The  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  Politics — or  on  Government — is 
devoted  to  the  City  State,  and  we  have  already  seen  (Lecture  ii, 
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p.  35),  that  while  he  considers  the  family  and  the  village  as 
necessarily  antecedent  to  the  City,  he  does  not  trouble  himself 
about  them.  He  alleges  that  : 

Every  City  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  work  of  Nature  .  .  . 

for  to  this,  as  their  end,  all  subordinate  societies  tend,  and  the  end  of 
everything  is  the  nature  of  it.  For  what  every  being  is  in  its  most 
perfect  state,  that  certainly  is  the  nature  of  that  being,  whether  it 
be  a  man,  a  horse,  or  a  house ;  besides  whatsoever  produces  the 
final  cause  and  the  end  which  we  desire  must  be  best ;  but  a  govern¬ 
ment  complete  in  itself  is  that  final  cause  and  what  is  best.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  a  city  is  a  natural  production,  and  that  man  him¬ 
self  is  a  political  animal.  ( Log .  cit.,  Book  I,  Chap,  ii,  p.  12.) 

Mr.  Bosanquet  gives  a  very  admirable  exposition  of  this 
passage  of  Aristotle,  on  the  meaning  of  the  City  being  “  a 
natural  production  ”.  He  writes  : 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Greek  political  philosophy,  as  we  find 
it  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  is  that  the  human  mind  can  only  attain  its 
full  and  proper  life  in  a  community  of  minds,  or  more  strictly  in  a 
community  pervaded  by  a  single  mind,  uttering  itself  consistently 
though  differently  in  the  life  and  action  of  every  member 
of  the  community.  This  conception  is  otherwise  expressed  by  such 
phrases  as  “the  State  is  natural,”  i.e.,  is  a  growth  or  evolution, 
apart  from  which  the  end  implied  in  man’s  origin  cannot  be  attained  ; 
“  the  State  is  prior  to  the  ^individual,”  i.e,  there  is  a  principle  or 
condition  underlying  the  life  of  the  human  individual,  which  will 
not  admit  of  that  life  becoming  wThat  it  has  in  it  to  be,  unless  the 
full  sphere  or  arena  which  is  constituted  by  the  life  of  the  State  is 
realised  in  fact.  The  whole  is  summed  up  in  the  famous  expression 
of  Aristotle,  “  man  is  a  creature  formed  for  the  life  of  the  City- 
state.”  ....  The  central  idea  is  this :  that  every  class  of 
persons  in  the  community— the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  workman — 
has  a  certain  distinctive  type  of  mind  which  fits  its  members  for 
their  functions,  and  that  the  community  essentially  consists  in  the 
working  of  these  types  of  mind  in  their  connection  with  one  another, 
which  connection  constitutes  their  sub-ordination  to  the  common 
good.  This  working  or  adjustment  obviously  depends  in  the  last 
resort  on  the  qualities  present  in  the  innermost  souls  of  the  members 
of  the  community  ;  and  thus  the  outward  organisation  of  society  is 
really,  as  it  were,  a  body,  which  at  every  point  and  in  every  move¬ 
ment  expresses  the  characteristics  of  a  mind.  (Ibid.,  pp.  6,  7.) 
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This  is  the  philosophic  idea  which  underlay  the  ancient 
Hindu  system  of  caste,  the  place  of  the  man  in  society  being 
according  to  his  qualities;  the  rigidity  of  the  later  caste  system, 
its  reliance  wholly  on  birth  instead  of  qualities,  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  changing  from  the  caste  into  which  a  man  was  born,  have 
transformed  it  from  a  most  beneficent  social  order  into  an 
obstacle  to  freedom  and  therefore  to  evolution. 

Aristotle  defines  a  City,  after  defining  a  citizen  : 

He  who  has  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  judicial  and  executive 
part  of  government  in  any  city,  him  we  call  a  citizen  of  that  place, 
and  a  city,  in  one  word,  is  a  collective  body  of  such  persons,  suffici¬ 
ent  in  themselves  to  all  the  purposes  of  life.  ( Loc .  cit.,  Book  III, 
Chap,  i,  p.  81.) 

If  one  wanted  to  be  very  critical,  one  might  remark  that  if 
Aristotle  is  to  be  strictly  interpreted  there  were  no  citizens,  for 
men  were  not  sufficient  in  themselves  for  all  the  purposes  of  life, 
since  they  could  not  reproduce  themselves,  and  women  were  not 
sufficient  because  they  had  no  right  to  share  in  any  part  of  the 
government,  and  therefore  were  not  citizens,  by  Aristotle’s  defini¬ 
tion  !  Let  us,  however  take  Aristotle’s  City  as  Ai'istotle  made  it,  of 
citizens  who  were  masters,  husbands  and  fathers,  exercising  in 
their  households  herile,  nuptial  and  paternal  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  being  in  the  outer  world  free  men,  composing  a 
government.  Some  men,  he  considers,  are  by,  nature  superior, 
and  some  are  by  nature  inferior.  The  former  are  masters,  the 
latier  slaves;  the  superiority  consists  in  the  mind  : 

A  being  who  is  endowed  with  a  mind  capable  of  reflection  and 
forethought  is.  by  nature  the  superior  and  governor,  whereas  he 
whose  excellence  is  merely  corporeal  is  formed  to  be  a  slave  ;  whence 
it  follows  that  the  different  state  of  master  and  slave  is  equally 
advantageous  to  both.  ( Loc .  cit..  Book  I,  Chap,  ii,  p.  10.) 

He  maintains  that  a  slave  is  an  instrument,  a  possession, 
and  he 

who  by  nature  is  nothing  of  himself,  but  totally  another’s, 
and  is  a  man,  is  a  slave  by  nature  ;  and  that  man  who  is  the  property 
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of  another  is  his  mere  chattel,  though  he  continues  a  man  :  but  a 
chattel  is  an  instrument  for  use,  separate  from  the  body.  (Ibid., 
Chap,  iv,  p.  15.) 

Men, 

who  are  as  much  inferior  to  others  as  the  body  is  to  the  soul, 
are  to  be  thus  disposed  of,  as  the  proper  use  of  them  is  their  bodies, 
in  which  their  excellence  consists  ;  and  if  what  I  have  said  be  true, 
they  are  slaves  by  nature,  and  it  is  advantageous  to  them  to  be 
always  under  government.  (Ibid.,  Chap,  v,  p.  17.) 

It  will  be  seen  how  far  inferior  in  this  matter  was  the 
Greek  to  the  Indian  civilisation  of  the  same  period.  Aristotle, 
however,  excepts  from  his  definition  of  “  a  slave  ”  men  who  are 
made  slaves  by  law  or  by  war,  and  he  acknowledges  that  there 
are  men  whom  no  situation  could  make  slaves  (Ibid.,  chap,  vi, 
p.  19). 

We  will  defer  the  consideration  of  Aristotle  views  on  forms 
of  government,  occupying  Books  III  to  VI,  till  we  come  to 
that  subject. 

Aristotle’s  “City  State”  is  an  ideal.  Practically,  in  early 
Greek  history,  there  was  the  association  of  families  into  “  gentes  ” 
or  “  clans,”  or  “  houses,”  and  these  ultimately  into  a  Confederacy, 
or  a  City,  for  defensive  purposes  under  a  chief  or  King,  hereditary 
and  with  a  council  of  Elders.  Each  gens  had  its  own  deities, 
its  own  rules  and  customs,  and  these  were  maintained  within 
the  centre  of  the  Confederation,  the  City.  The  gentes  united 
into  phratries,  brotherhoods  of  a  religious  type,  with  a  common 
object  of  worship;  these  united  again  into  a  tribe,  the  tribes  into 
a  City. 

The  City  State  grew  up  by  successive  amalgamations  :  patri¬ 
archal  families  grew  into  village  communities,  village  communities 
into  phratries  or  brotherhoods,  phratries  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into 
the  City  State.  The  bond  that  held  the  family  together  was  chiefly 
that  of  blood  relationship.  The  village  community  depended  upon 
economic  interests  as  well  as  the  blood  tie ;  the  phrati’ies  upon  relig¬ 
ious  ties,  the  tribe  upon  the  communal  ownership  of  land.  So,  too, 
the  City  State,  in  its  beginnings  as  a  union  of  tribes,  was  held 
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together  by  this  descent  from  the  old  families  and  the  possession  of 
land.  (History  of  Education.  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D.  Chap,  lii,  pp.  67 
68.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Thus,  Coulanges,-  in  his  book,  The  Ancient  City  (pp.  169, 
179),  points  out  that  an  Athenian  belonged  to  four  groups,  a 
family,  a  phratry,  a  tribe,  a  city,  and  entered  each  through  a 
religious  ceremony ;  at  16  or  18  years  of  age  he  was  initiated 
into  the  public  worship  of  the  City,  and  thus  became  a  citizen. 
(Quoted  by-Wilson,  loc.  cit.,  Chap  ii.  §  51).  Long  before  Athens 
however,  Cities  of  the  Hellenic  type  were  dotted  along  the 
Mediterranean  coasts;  Wilson  speaks  of  Aegean  seamen  in  the 
13th  century,  b.  c.  and  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  way  in 
which  “  towns  begat  towns  in  prolific  generation”  between 
750  b.  c.  and  550  b.  c.  each  colony  becoming  a  Mother  City,  until 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  and  France,  and  even  Spain,  bore  the  Hellenic 
Cities.  They  were  “  completely  independent,  self-governing 
institutions,”  taking  the  sacred  fire  from  the  Mother  City,  but 
each  becoming  at  once  “  a  sovereignly  separate  State,  no  less 
its  own  mistress  in  all  things  than  the  City  from  which  it  had 
come  out”  (Ibid.,  §§  62-70). 

The  Athenian  conception  of  life  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
world,  especially  in  its  view  of  the  intimate  relation  of  the 
Citizen  and  the  City,  or,  as  we  should  say,  of  the  Individual 
and  the  State.  The  education  which  prepared  the  young 
Athenian  to  fill  his  place  in  the  body  politic  was  carefully 
planned.  For  the  first  seven  years  of  life  he  lived  in  the 
family,  and  his  parents  were  responsible  for  his  training,  which 
was  oral  and  chiefly  physical ;  if  his  father  neglected  this 
education,  the  son  was  free  from  the  obligation  to  support  his 
father  in  old  age.  From  7  to  16,  the  boy  was  at  school,  in  the 
personal  charge  of  a  tutor-servant  who  attended  on  him,  and  he 
went  to  a  teacher,  learning  literature,  music,  and  physical  ex¬ 
ercises,  including  dancing.  At  16  he  passed  under  the  instruction 
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of  a  State  official,  though  his  father  or  guardian  remained  respons¬ 
ible  for  his  home  life,  learned  the  use  of  arms,  and  was 
instructed  in  his  moral  duties  and  civic  responsibilities  for  two 
years.  At  18,  if  he  proved  his  fitness,  he  was  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  free  citizens,  took  the  civic  oath  and  received  his  shield 
and  spear. 

The  oath  ran  as  follows,  and  was  repeated  in  the  presence  of 
the  free  citizens  of  Athens  ;  it  was  called  the  oath  of  the  Ephebi, 
or  cadet  corps  : 

I  will  not  dishonour  my  sacred  arms ;  I  will  not  desert  my 
fellow-soldier,  by  whose  side  I  shall  he  set ;  I  will  do  battle  for  my 
religion  and  my  country  whether  aided  or  unaided  ;  I  will  leave  my 
country  not  less,  but  greater  and  more  powerful,  than  when  she  is 
committed  to  me  ;  I  will  reverently  obey  the  citizens  who  shall  act 
as  judges  ;  I  will  obey  the  ordinances  which  have  been  established, 
and  which,  in  time  to  come  shall  be  established,  by  the  National  will; 
and  whosoever  would  destroy  or  disobey  those  ordinances,  I  will  not 
suffer  him,  but  I  will  do  battle  for  them  whether  aided  or  unaided  ; 
and  I  will  honour  the  temples  where  my  fathers  worshipped.  Of 
these  things  the  Gods  are  my  witnesses.  ( The  Education  of  the  Young 
in  the  Republic  of  Plato.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  M.  A. ,  LL  D.  Introduc¬ 
tion,  p.  9.  University  Press,  Cambridge.) 

Another  two  years  intervened  before  the  full  duties  of 
citizenship  were  assumed;  the  first  of  these  was  spent  in  a 
camp  near  the  city,  and  he  was  subjected  to  severe  military 
training  and  taught  practical  administration  of  the  State. 
The  second  year  was  spent  as  a  soldier  in  more  distant  places, 
that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  the  frontiers  and  general 
topography  of  the  country.  Taking  part  in  religious  and 
social  festivals  formed  an  important  part  in  the  training  of 
the  four  years,  and  “in  these  festivals  training  in  religious 
devotion  and  patriotism  is  combined  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
graces  of  life  and  of  harmonious  physical  development.  The 
end  of  the  first  year  [of  the  second  period  from  18  to  20]  was 
signalised  by  a  public  examination  in  the  use  of  arms ;  that 
of  the  second,  by ,  a  similar  examination  upon  the  duties  of 
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citizenship  which  were  then  assumed.”  (These  details  are 
summarised  from  Monroe’s  History  of  Education,  before  quoted, 
Chap,  iii,  pp.  82 — 86.) 

The  author  gives  the  following  fine  description  of  the 
Athenian  life  : 

Even  here  [at  the  end  of  the  Ephebi  period]  the  process  of 
education  did  not  cease,  for  the  life  of  the  Athenian  citizen  was 
one  neither  of  private  enterprise  nor  of  private  indulgence.  On  the 
contrary,  the  State  demanded  such  services  of  the  citizen  that  a 
life  of  economic  activity  for  personal  ends  was  hardly  possible, 
certainly  not  to  the  extent  common  in  modern  times.  The  pleasures 
of  private  life,  whether  amusements  in  sports  and  games,  attendance 
upon  the  theatre,  or  social  gatherings  for  eating  and  drinking,  were 
controlled  by  the  Athenians,  though  somewhat  less  directly  than  by 
the  Spartans,  for  ends  that  were  social.  The  State  and  the  entire 
social  life  became  a  school,  in  which,  although  effort  for  physical 
perfection  was  not  neglected,  yet  greater  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
intellectual  and  moral  growth.  Thus  was  obtained  the  highest 
conception  of  the  elements  of  nobility  and  virtue  that  constituted 
the  ever  developing  “  worth  ”  of  the  Athenian  citizen.  (Ibid.,  p.  86.) 

“  Worth  ”  is  described  as  originally  indicating  “  worth  to 
the  State,”  but  as  cities  were  formed, 

the  worth  of  a  citizen  to  the  State  takes  on  an  entirely  new 
character.  Supremacy  is  now  to  be  maintained  more  largely  by  a 
superiority  in  intelligence,  in  moral  judgment,  and  in  such  an 
appreciation  of  the  finer  aspects  of  life  as  would  distinguish  him  from 
the  base-born  multitude.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  the  Greek  City 
States,  especially  among  the  Ionian  race,  there  was  evolved  for  the 
leisured  class  an  ideal  of  worth,  or  nobility,  more  largely  spiritual 
than  had  previously  been  attained.  According  to  this  ideal,  service 
to  the  State  and  superiority  to  the  barbarians  and  the  low-born 
can  be  shown  only  by  attainment  in  those  interests  in  life  which 
the  Greeks  considered  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the 
Muses— the  fine  arts,  the  sciences,  and  philosophy.  Nobility 
now  becomes  worth,  or  virtue,  in  the  spiritual  sense  as  well 
as  in  the  more  practical  material  sense.  Ancient  wealth  and  worth 
in  the  sense  of  property  and  birth  are  now  considered  not  so  much 
the  essential  elements  of  nobility  as  presuppositions  to  the  more 
spiritualised  forms  of  wealth  and  worth.  As  Aristotle  expresses  the 
contrast,  the  aim  of  tribal  and  village  organisation  is  mere  living, 
that  of  the  City  State  is  the  good  life.  Worth  in  this  sense  can  be 
attained  and  it  can  be  lost ;  and  at  all  times  is  to  be  maintained  by 
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a  striving,  that  not  only  is  of  service  to  the  State,  but  produces  with 
it,  as  the  essential  feature  of  the  process,  the  development  of  free  and 
clearly  defined  personality.  This  conception  of  nobility,  or  worth, 
is  the  bond  which  holds  the  City  State  together,  gives  it  its 
superiority,  and,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  the  ideal  attainable  in 
the  life  of  every  individual.  To  produce  this  worth  becomes  the  aim 
of  education,  whether  viewed  by  the  State  after  its  interests  or  by 
the  individual  according  to  his  interests,  though  to  the  Greek,  in  the 
“old  period,  these  were  indistinguishable.  (Ibid.,  pp.  69,  70.) 

Pericles  (Thucydides,  Book  II,  para  40)  describes  the 
Athenian  life  in  vivid  terms  ;  it  is  translated  by  Monroe  (Ibid., 

p.  80). 

If  then  we  prefer  to  meet  danger  with  a  light  heart,  but 
without  laborious  training,  and  with  a  courage  which  is  gained  by 
habit  and  not  enforced  by  law,  are  we  not  greatly  the  gainers  ? 
Since  we  do  not  anticipate  the  pain  although,  when  the  hour  comes, 
we  cab  be  as  brave  as  those  who  never  allow  themselves  to  rest  ;  and 
thus,  too,  our  city  is  equally  admirable  in  peace  and  in  war.  For 
we  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we 
cultivate  the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  we  employ, 
not  for  talk  and  ostentation,  but  when  there  is  a  real  use  for  it.  To 
avow  poverty  with  us  is  no  disgrace ;  the  true  disgrace  is  in  doing 
nothing  to  avoid  it.  An  Athenian  citizen  does  not  neglect  the  State 
because  he  takes  care  of  his  own  household  ;  and  even  those  of  us 
who  are  engaged  in  business  have  a  very  fair  idea  of  politics.  We 
alone  regard  a  man  who  takes  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  not  as  a 
harmless,  but  as  a  useless  character ;  and  if  few  of  us  are  originators, 
we  are  all  sound  judges  of  a  policy.  The  great  impediment  to 
action  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  discussion,  but  the  want  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  gained  by  discussion  preparatory  to  action.  For 
we  have  a  peculiar  power  of  thinking  before  we  act,  and  of  acting 
too,  whereas  other  men  are  courageous  from  ignorance  but  hesitate 
upon  reflection.  And  they  afe  surely  to  be  esteemed  the  bravest 
spirits  who,  having  the  clearest  sense  both  of  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  life,  do  not  on  that  account  shrink  from  danger. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  religion  was  interwoven  with 
patriotism  in  the  City  State,  that  religious  ceremonies  marked 
the  stages  of  training,  that  the  taking  part  in  religious 
festivals  was  a  civic  duty.  Furthermore,  freedom  was  held 
to  imply  freedom  from  subjection  to  the  body,  spiritual  freedom, 
not  the  mere  freedom  from  physical  bondage.  The  body  was 
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to  be  trained  into  beauty  and  strength,  but  it  was  to  be 
the  slave  of  the  Spirit.  Hence  the  “  free  citizen  ”  had  his 
moral  obligations  and  his  civic  duties,  and  in  the  perfect  dis¬ 
charge  of  these  lay  the  demonstration  of  his  freedom.  His 
will  was  Self-determined  to  the  Beautiful,  the  Good  and  the 
True. 

This  is  well  put  by  the  Waynflete  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Oxford,  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  in  a  lecture  on 
“  The  Contribution  of  Greece  and  Rome,”  delivered  at  a  Summer 
School  at  the  Woodbroke  Settlement,  near  Birmingham,  in 
August,  1915,  and  published  with  others  in  a  volume  entitled, 
The  Unity  of  Western  Civilisation.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Greek  contribution  was 

the  thought  of  Civilisation-lhrough-Knowledge,  a  thought 
which  was  not  a  thought  only,  but  a  patent  and  effective  instrument  of 
action,  not  a  mere  ideal,  but  an  ideal  governing,  directing,  and 
realised  in  action  and  life. 

We  have  also  to  recognise  another  most  powerful  influence  of 
which  they  were  the  vehicles — closely  related  to  the  other.  The 
Greeks  first  articulately  conceived  and  deliberately  pursued  the  ideal 
of  Freedom.  It  was,  1  say,  closely  related  to  the  other,  for  they 
meant  by  it  not  merely  freedom  from  physical  or  political  constraint, 
but  also  inward  freedom  from  prejudice  and  passion,  and  they  held 
that  knowledge  and  freedom  rendered  one  another  possible.  We  may 
amend  our  formula  and  restate  their  contribution  as  the  idea  and 
fact  of  civilisation,  regarded  as  a  process  in  and  to  Freedom  under 
the  control  of  knowledge  or  Reason,  each  inspiring,  guiding  and 
fertilising  the  other.  {Log.  cit.,  p.  76.  Humphrey  Milford,  _ 
University  Press,  Oxford.) 

I  wrote  in  the  first  number  of  The  Young  Citizen,  January, 
1913 — .where,  by  the  way,  appears  the  short  version  of  the 
Citizen  Oath  of  Athens — the  following  passage  on  the  State, 
embodying  the  teaching  thereon  of  the  great  Greek  philosopher, 
Pythagoras,  and  it  may  fitly  close  our  brief  study  of  the  Greek 
City-State,  the  ideals  of  which,  I  believe,  will  be  largely 
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embodied  in  the  New  Civilisation  of  the  reconstructed  Nations, 
when  the  Great  War  is  over  : 

The  Ideal  of  the  State  among  the  Greeks  was  a  very  lofty  one. 
It  comes  out  strongly  in  the  following  : 

Organised  Society  exists  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  its 
members,  and  where  it  fails  to  secure  these,  it  stands  ipso  facto 
condemned.  “  Government  exists  only  for  the  good  of  the  Governed.” 
So  said  Pythagoras,  preaching  on  the  hill  of  Tauromenion,  and  the 
phrase  has  echoed  down  the  centuries,  and  has  become  the  watch¬ 
word  of  those  who  are  seeking  the  betterment  of  social  conditions. 
Only  when  the  good  of  the  governed  is  sought  and  secured  does  the 
State  deserve  the  eloquent  description  with  which  the  great  Greek 
Teacher  closed  one  of  his  lectures  to  the  Greek  Colony  of  Naxos, 
whose  citizens  were  gathered  round  him  on  the  hill : 

“  Listen,  my  children,  to  what  the  State  should  be  to 
the  good  citizen.  It  is  more  than  father  or  mother,  it  is  more 
than  child  or  friend.  The  State  is  the  father  and  mother  of 
all,  is  the  wife  of  the  husband,  and  the  husband  of  the  wife. 
The  family  is  good,  and  good  is  the  joy  of  the  man  in  wife 
and  in  son.  But  greater  is  the  State,  which  is  the  Protector  of 
all,  without  which  the  home  would  be  ravaged  and  destroyed. 
Dear  to  the  good  man  is  the  honour  of  the  woman  who  bore  him, 
dear  the  honour  of  the  wife  whose  children  cling  to  his  knees  :  but 
dearer  should  be  the  honour  of  the  State,  that  keeps  safe  the  wife 
and  the  child.  It  is  the  State  from  which  comes  all  that  makes 
your  life  prosperous,  and  gives  you  beauty  and  safety.  Within  the 
State  are  built  up  the  Arts,  which  make  the  difference  between  the 
barbarian  and  the  Man.  If  the  brave  man  dies  gladly  for  the 
hearthstone,  far  more  gladly  should  he  die  for  the  State.” 

And  I  then  wrote  : 

Such  is  the  Ideal  of  the  State  that  we  would  urge  on  our 
young  citizens.  The  State  should  not  be  to  them  a  cold  abstraction, 
but  a  pulsing,  throbbing  Life,  to  be  loved  and  served  with  enthusiasm, 
with  passion,  with  uttermost  self-sacrifice.  When  this  spirit  is 
embodied  in  the  coming  generation,  the  future  of  the  Aryan  Empire 
will  be  secured. 

In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Theosojphy,  I  had  described  the 
above  as  “  the  Theosophical  Ideal  of  the  State — the  father- 
mother  of  its  citizens,  the  Protector  of  all 

So  far  as  the  City  of  Rome  is  concerned,  its  genesis 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  City  State  from  the  gens 
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to  the  City,  with  its  King  and  council  of  Elders,  but  the  King 
in  Rome  was  elected,  not  hereditary  as  in  early  Greece.  The 
City  became  a  Republic  in  509  b.  c.,  the  Roman  finding 
Kings  troublesome,  and  extended  its  power  in  a  somewhat 
casual  fashion,  that  being  the  Roman,  as  now  the  British,  way. 
Rome  conquered,  made  terms  with  each  conquered  tribe  or 
province,  and  grew  continually,  spread  outside  and  decayed 
within,  until  she  slfd  into  an  Empire,  and  paved  the  way  for 
modern  Nation  States. 

But  Rome  has  also  made  her  great  contribution  to  western 
civilisation,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  has  stated  it  with  a  terseness  and 
a  clearness  which  I  have  not  met  before,  though  the  general 
ideas  are  familiar.  He  points  out,  and  this,  I  think,  is  new  : 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  her  empire  as  a  gigantic 
military  power,  but  in  reality  it  was  in  aim  and  result  essentially 
pacific,  and  so  appeared  to  those  who  lived  under  her  sway.  To 
them  the  name  of  her  empire  was  the  “  Roman  peace  ”.  It  was  as 
such  that  the  memory  of  it  haunted  the  minds  of  men  when  it  too 
broke  down  from  internal  economic  disorders  and  external  pressure, 
and  a  distracted  and  divided  Europe  looked  back  to  it  as  the  pattern 
for  a  restored  civilisation. 

The  aim  and  result  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  Peace,  a  world¬ 
wide  Peace.  (Loc.  cit.,  pp.  84,  85.) 

Mr.  Smith  then  points  out  that  Rome  regarded  “ a 
supreme  sovereignty,  one  and  indivisible  ”  as  “  the  absolutely 
indispensable  condition  of  a  world  peace  ” — a  conception 
which  seems  to  have  been  revived  by  Germany  in  our  own  days, 
for  Rome  was  to  dominate  and  impose  her  will  on  the  world, 
as  Germany  has  sought  to  do.  But  her  lasting  contribution 
was  Peace  through  System  and  Order,  Justice,  and  “  a  Legal 
System,  based  upon  a  known  body  of  legal  rights  and  duties  " 
( Loc .  cit.,  p.  85).  He  concludes  : 

The  Roman  ideal  must  be  transformed,  must  be  reborn,  if 
it  is  not  to  lead  our  anticipations  and  our  actions  wholly  astray.  .  .  . 
Yet  the  spirit  which  gave  it  life  and  efficacy  is  immortal,  and  the 
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study  of  the  secret  of  its  vitality  and  power  is  a  necessity  for  us. 
In  the  work  of  reconstruction,  we  must  learn  from  the  Romans  the 
value  of  System  and  Order,  of  Justice  and  Law,  as  from  Greece 
we  have  ever  afresh  to  learn  the  love  of  Freedom  and  Truth. 

(Ibid.,  p.  88.) 

Italy  showed,  through  Middle  Age  Europe,  types  of  the  old 
City  State,  -as  in  Florence,  Milan,  Pisa,  Venice.  The  Free 
Cities  of  Germany  are  sometimes  assimilated  with  these,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  fundamentally  different.  They 
grew  out  of  Teutonic  independence  and  self-government,  out 
of  democracy  ;  the  others  out  of  aristocracy  and  slavery. 

The  Village  and  the  Town  in  the  West 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  investigations  into  village  life  in  the 
West  have  been  made  mostly  by  German  writers,  even  when  the 
subject  of  study  was  Great  Britain.  Little  is  known,  I  believe, 
of  the  social  conditions  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
beyond  what  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Caesar,  and  we 
must  be  content  to  begin  our  revie  w  with  the  villages  of  the 
.Angles  and  Saxons,  invading  and  settling  in  Britain  in  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  This  matters  the  less,  as  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  preceding  centuries  would  only  show 
the  conditions  under  Roman  dominatiorr,  and  the  results  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  power,  when  the  Roman’s  “  law  relaxed 
its  hold  upon  us 

Dr.  Wilson  points  out  that  the  Romans  had  left  Britain 
nearly  forty  years  before  the  Teutons  made  their  first  permanent 
settlement  (a.d.  449),  and  that  they  brought  their  own  institutions 
with  them  : 

Local  tribal  government  always  precedes  national  government. 
Men  governed  themselves  as  families  and  small  communities  before 
they  were  governed  as  nations.  For  the  Germans  of  that  early  time 
the  village  was  the  centre  of  political  life;  national  organisation  they 
at  first  scarcely  knew  except  for  purposes  of  war ;  kinship  among 
them  was  honorary  and  typical  rather  than  real.  The  freemen  of 
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each  little  community  in  times  of  peace  directed  their  own  affairs 
with  quite  absolute  freedom  in  village  meeting.  Even  in  war  each 
freeman  had  a  vote  in  the  distribution  of  booty,  and  could  set  his 
own  imperative  individuality  as  a  more  or  less  effectual  check  upon 
the  wilfulness  of  his  commander.  A  very  fierce  democratic  temper 
seems  to  have  ruled  in  the  politics  of  that  rough  primitive  time.  ( Loc. 
dt.,  Chap,  x,  §  833.) 

Kingship  easily  arose  in  war  and  conquest,  and  small  king¬ 
doms  were  formed.  But 

the  internal  organisation  of  the  tribe  was  probably  not  deeply 
affected  by  the  fact  that  a  throne  had  been  set  up.  The  people 
gathered*  as  was  their  long  time  wont,  into  more  or  less  compact  but 
always  small  communities,  round  about  the  homesteads  and  villages 
the  Romans  had  built  ;  enjoying  their  lands  according  to  some  system 
of  ownership  which  left  the  chief  pastures  and  the  principal  water- 
supply  open  to  use  by  all,  and  reserved  only  the  arable  land  to 
separate  use  by  individuals.  Justice  and  government  still  proceeded, 
as  of  old,  at  first  hand,  from  the  meeting  of  village  freemen.  (Ibid., 
§  834.) 

Sir  Henry  Maine  in  his  Village-Communities,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  summarises  German  writers  for  the  most  part,  and 
relies  on  Yon  Maurer  and  Nasse;  he  refers  us  to  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Morier,  English  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Darmstadt,  published 
in  Systems  of  Land  Tenure  in  various  Countries,  and  states  that 
Mr.  Morier  had  sent  him  some  territorial  maps  of  backward 
parts  of  Germany,  in  which  could  be  traced  vestiges  of  collective 
property  in  land. 

As  we  have  seen  that  the  Aryan  race  in  Central  Asia  sent  out 
successive  streams  of  emigrants  westwards  to  the  Caucasus  and 
beyond,  before  finally  transplanting  itself  bodily  southwards  into 
India,  after  many  invasions  of,  and  settlements  in,  its  future  home, 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  similarity  between  Slavonic, 
Teutonic,  Scandinavian  and  Indian  Village  Communities.  And  this 
similarity  comes  out  strongly  in  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
village  as  well  as  in  its  holding  of  land,  and  in  the  need  of  ag¬ 
gregation  for  purposes  of  defence.  Sir  Henry  Maine  quotes  from 
Mr.  William  Marshall’s  Elementary  and  Practical  Treatise  on 
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Landed  Property,  published  in  London  in  1804,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  are  good,  though  the  writer’s  words  are  sometimes  a  little 
misleading,  as  he  treats  the  collective  property  in  land  from 
the  modern  standpoint  as  a  “common  farm  cultivated  by  the 
tenantry  of  a  single  landlord  ”  (Maine,  loc.  cit.,  Lecture  iii,  p.  90). 
Marshall  describes  the  village,  with  the  residences  surrounded 
by  small  enclosures  or  grass  yards,  for  calves  and  other  farm- 
stock.  Then  came  the  ring  of  arable  fields  for  corn,  pulse  and 
fodder;  then  meadows  for  hay,  and  pasture  grounds  for 
cattle ;  the  lands  furthest  from  the  village  were  left 
wild  for  timber  and  fuel,  rough  pasture,  each  villager  having 
the  right  to  pasture  there  in  summer  as  much  live  stock  as  he 
maintained  in  winter.  Each  villager  had  his  share  of  the 
arable  and  better  pasture  and  meadow  lands,  while  the  poorer 
pasture  was  held  in  common  ;  the  arable  lands  were  further 
divided  into  three  equal  areas,  one  to  lie  fallow,  one  for  wheat 
or  rye,  one  for  spring  crops  (barley,  oats,  beans,  peas),  thus 
securing  alternation  of  crops.  The  inhabitants,  being  thus 
concentrated  in  villages — -called  also  parishes  and  townships — • 
were  “  not  only  best  situated  to  defend  each  other  from 
predatory  attacks,  but  were  called  out  by  their  lord  with  greater 
readiness  in  cases  of  emergency  ”  (Marshall,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  Ill — 
113,  quoted  by  Maine,  loc.  cit.,  Lecture  iii,  pp.  90 — 94).  It  will  be 
noted  that  Marshall  takes  “  their  lot’d  ”  for  granted,  knowing  the 
feudal  system,  but  not  the  earlier  village  communities,  to  which 
we  turn. 

The  Teutonic  Village  Community,  as  reproduced  in  England 
by  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  “  consisted  of  a  number  of  families, 
standing  in  a  proprietory  relation  to  a  district  divided  into  three 
parts.  These  three  portions  were  the  Mark  of  the  Township,  or 
Village,  the  Common  Mark,  or  waste,  and  the  Arable  Mark,  or 
cultivated  area.  The  community  inhabited  the  village,  held 
the  Common  Mark  in  mixed  ownership,  and  cultivated  the 
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Arable  Mark  m  lots  appropriated  to  the  several  families  ” 
(Maine,  ibid.,  p.  78).  It  will  be  noted  that  Marshall,  des¬ 
cribing  the  methods  of  cultivation  in  England  from  1770  to 
1820,  had  figured  out  the  same  three  areas  or  Marks  :  the  Village 
in  the  centre,  the  Arable,  or  cultivated,  Mark,  with  its  appro¬ 
priation,  and  the  Common  Mark  or  waste,  held  collectively. 
Maine  remarks : 

The  picture  of  the  ancient  state  of  England  which  follows 
was  formed  in  his  mind  from  simple  observation  of  the  phenomena 
or  custom,  tillage,  and  territorial  arrangement  which  he  saw  before 
is  eyes.  Tou  wdl  perceive  that  be  had  not  the  true  key  in  his 
possession,  and  that  he  figured  to  himself  the  collective  form  of 
property  as  a  sort  of  common  farm,  cultivated  by  the  tenantry  of  a 
single  landlord.  (Ibid.,  p.  90.) 

The  absence  of  “  the  true  key  ”  in  one  way  makes  Mar¬ 
shall^  picture  the  more  valuable.  He  drew  it  from  the  facts  he 
observed,  and  had  no  theory  into  which  he  sought  to  fit  facts. 
He  formed  his  theory  by  induction  from  observations.  Later 
writers  have  been  able  to  test  it  by  new  observations,  and  have 
thus  risen  to  a  clearer  knowledge  in  the  regular  scientific  way. 

The  word  “Mark”  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  “  Mearc,”  a 
boundary.  It  was  used  in  mediaeval  Germany  to  denote  a  tract 
of  land  held  in  common  by  a  Village  Community.  Hence  it  is  used 
by  modern  scholars  for  the  tract  of  land  similarly  held  by  one 
of  the  Village  Communities  of  primitive  Teutonic  times.  (See 
Oxford  Dictionary ,  sub-voce.)  The  custom  among  villagers  of 
“  beating  the  boundaries  ”  on  old  Lammas  Day  still  survives 
in  some  parts  of  England,  as  a  testimony  to  the  ancient  common 
rights,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Act.  which  changed  the 
English  Calendar  provides  that  the  old  calendar  shall  be  follow¬ 
ed  for  the  dates  of  the  period  during  which  common  rights  are 
enjoyed. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  allocation  of  areas  within  the 
Arable  Mark  to  heads  of  households  was  transformed  later  into 
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individual  ownership  of  land,  just  as  here  in  India  the  raiyatwari 
system  was  created  by  the  British,  following  their  own  then 
long-established  custom  of  private  ownership  of  land. 

The  father,  the  head  of  a  household,  was  supreme  within 
the  family  tenement,  and  none  outside  the  family,  not  even 
the  officers  of  the  law,  might  enter  the  house,  save  with 
his  permission  (Ibid.,  p.  78).  Hence  the  proverb:  The 
Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle  ”.  Maine  recurs  to  this 
(Loc.  cit.,  Lecture  iv,  p.  113)  : 

The  description  given  by  Maurer  of  the  Teutonic  Mark  of  the 
Township,  as  his  researches  have  shown  it  to  him,  might  here  again 
pass  for  an  account,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  an  Indian  village.  The 
separate  households,  each  despotically  governed  by  its  family  chief, 
and  never  trespassed  upon  by  the  footstep  of  any  person  of  different 
blood,  are  all  to  be  found  there  in  practice. 

These  heads  of  families  shared  the  use  of  the  Common 
Mark  : 

It  is  a  strict  ownership  in  common,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  When  cattle  grazed  on  the  common  pasture,  or  when  the 
householder  felled  wood  in  the  common  forest,  an  elected  or  hereditary 
officer  watched  to  see  that  the  common  domain  was  equitably  enjoyed. 
(Loc.  cit.,  Lecture  iii,  p.  79.) 

We  recall  the  Shepherd  or  Cowkeeper,  of  the  Indian  village. 

The  Arable  Mark  was  divided  into  three  great  fields  or 
areas,  as  observed  by  Marshall,  each  lying  fallow  once  in  three 
years,  and  a  rotation  of  crops  being  observed  in  the  others.  The 
Arable  Mark  was  not  cultivated  in  common,  as  already  said  : 

Each  householder  has  his  own  family  lot  in  each  of  the  three 
fields,  and  this  he  tills  by  his  own  labour,  and  that  of  his  sons  and 
his  slaves.  But  he  cannot  cultivate  as  he  pleases.  He  must  sow  the 
same  crop  as  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  allow  his  lot  in  the 
uncultivated  field  to  lie  fallow  with  the  others.  Nothing  he  does 
must  interfere  with  the  right  of  other  households  to  have  pasture  for 
sheep  and  oxen  in  the  fallow  and  among  the  stubbles  of  the  fields 
under  tillage.  (Ibid.,  p.  80.) 

Maine  thinks  there  is  evidence  that  the  family  lots  were 
periodically  re-distributed,  but  that  this  system  came  to  an  end, 
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and  each  family  was  confirmed  for  a  perpetuity  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  its  several  lots  of  land.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  country 
inhabited  by  an  Aryan  race  in  which  traces  do  not  remain  of  the  ancient 
periodical  redistribution.  It  has  continued  to  our  own  day  in  the 
Russian  villages.  Among  the  Hindu  villagers  there  are  widely 
extending  traditions  of  the  practice  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  the  source 
of  certain  usages,  to  be  hereafter  described,  which  have  survived  to 
our  day  in  England  and  Germany.  ( Ibid .,  pp.  81,  82.) 

Maine  quotes  from  Morier  a  useful  observation  : 

These  two  distinct  aspects  of  the  early  Teutonic  freeman  as  a 
“  lord  ”  and  a  “  commoner  ”  united  in  the  same  person — one  when 
within  the  pale  of  his  homestead,  the  other  when  standing  outside 
that  pale  in  the  economy  of  the  Mark — should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
In  them  are  reflected  the  two  salient  characteristics  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  the  spirit  of  individuality  and  its  spirit  of  association  ;  and  as 
the  action  and  reaction  of  these  two  laws  have  determined  the  social 
and  political  history  of  the  race,  so  they  have  in  an  especial  manner 
affected  and  determined  its  agricultural  history.  (Ibid.,  p.  82.) 

The  traces  of  this  type,  the  Teutonic  Village  Community, 
are  to  be  found  all  over  Britain,  Maine  contends,  and  are 
woven  into  its  common  law  and  land-laws.  The  process  by 
which  the  Arable  Mark  and  the  Common  Mark  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation  is  not  yet  wholly  deciphered ;  the 
“  Lord  of  the  Manor  a  name  to  be  explained  in  a  moment — 
or  the  Lord  in  co-operation  with  the  “  Commoners,”  is  a  central 
figure  in  the  changes,  and  the  Enclosure  Acts  mark  out  many 
of  the  stages.  But  I  think — with  all  deference  to  so  great  an 
authority — that  Sir  Henry  Maine  lays  insufficient  stress  on 
the  break  caused  by  the  Norman  Conquest  and  its  results. 
The  resistance  offered  to  the  Normans  by  the  sturdy  Village 
Communities  led  to  an  antagonism  to  them  which  brought 
about  the  passing  of  laws  which  sapped  their  independence, 
and  huge  grants  of  lands  to  Norman  nobles,  ensuring  the 
triumph  of  feudalism  in  England,  established  the  power  qf  the 
great  Barons,  who  wrenched  Magna  Carta — based  on  Saxon 
laws — from  King  John,  and  who  formed  a  band  which  held 
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the  monarchy  in  check,  until  Edward  IV  finally  destroyed 
their  rival  authority,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  tyranny 
of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  to  be  overthrown  by  the  Great 
Revolution,  confirmed  by  the  minor  one  which  drove  out  James 
II  and  established  the  monarchy  of  William  III  and  of  Anne, 
followed  by  the  Guelphs — now  renamed  the  House  of  Windsor. 

Nasse,  the  German  writer  who  so  carefully  studied  the 
English  problem,  is  quoted  by  Maine  {Ibid.,  pp.  88,  89)  as 
saying  : 

In  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  Midland  and  Eastern 
counties  particularly,  but  also  in  the  West — in  Wiltshire,  for 
example — in  the  South  as  in  Surrey,  in  the  North  as  in  Yorkshire, 
there  are  extensive  open  and  common  fields.  Out  of  316  parishes 
in  Northamptonshire,  89  are  in  this  condition  ;  more  than  100  in 
Oxfordshire ;  about  50,000  acres  in  Warwickshire  ;  in  Berkshire 
half  the  country ;  more  than  half  of  Wiltshire  ;  in  Huntingdonshire, 
out  of  a  total  area  of  240,000  acres,  130,000  were  commonable 
meadows,  commons  and  common  fields.  ( Ueber  die  Mittelalterliche 
Feldgemeinschcift  in  England ,  p.  4.) 

Charles  Bradlaugh,  in  his  Rouse  of  Brunswick,  dealt 
trenchantly  with  the  robbery  of  these  rights  of  the  villagers. 
The  turning  of  arable  land  into  pasture  under  the  Tudors,  and, 
later,  the  confiscation  of  common  village  lands  were  the 
two  main  causes  of  the  decay  of  agriculture  in  England, 
the  lessening  of  food-production  and  the  multiplication  of 
landless  men,  the  proletariat,  with  only  their  labour  to  sell ; 
hence  the  wage-slavery  of  masses  of  the  people,  now  partially 
broken  by  Labour  Unions.  Bradlaugh  quotes  a  popular  song, 
which,  referring  to  the  punishment  of  the  thief  who  stole  the 
goose  from  the  common,  asks  as  to  the  punishment  of  the  men 
who  stole  the  common  from  the  goose. 

In  Scotland,  similar  traces  were  found  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  Maine  refers  us  to  his  novel,  The  Pirate,  and  his  diary, 
quoted  in  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  iii,  p.  145.  In  a  Return 
of  Boroughs  or  Cities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  possessing  Common 
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Land,  Appendix  I,  House  of  Commons,  August  10,  1870,  quoted 
by  Maine  (Ibid.,  pp.  95,  96),  interesting  details  are  given,  as 
of  Lauder  Common,  1,700  acres  in  extent,  part  of  which,  about 
130  acres,  is  periodically  broken  up  and  ploughed,  and  then 
later  again  laid  down  in  grass  and  grazed,  when  another  portion 
is  similarly  treated  ;  each  owner  of  “  burgess  acres,”  was  allotted 
one  share  of  this  cultivated  land  for  each  burgess  acre,  the 
particular  share  being  decided  by  lot.  Each  burgess  may  also 
graze  two  cows  or  their  equivalent,  and  a  certain  number  of 
sheep  on  the  common. 

American  Colonies 


It  was  natural  that  in  the  American  Colonies,  Village 

J  o 

Communities  should  spring  up  much  in  the  old  way.  Maine  has 
drawn  attention  to  this,  and  says  : 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  earliest  English 
emigrants  to  North  America— who,  you  know,  belonged  principally 
to  the  class  of  yeomanry — organised  themselves  at  first  in  village 
communities  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  When  a  town  was  organised 
the  process  was  that  “  the  general  court  granted  a  tract  of  land  to  a 
company  of  persons.  The  land  was  first  held  by  the  company  as 
property  in  common.”  ( hoc .  cit.,  Lecture  vi,  p.  201.  The  words  in 
inverted  commas  are  quoted  from  Palfrey’s  History  of  New 
England,  ii,  13.) 

Here  we  see  in  America  the  formation  of  villages  artificially, 
as  in  India. 

Maine  proceeds  : 

An  American  commentator  on  this  passage  adds  :  “  The 
company  of  proprietors  proceeded  to  divide  the  land  by  assigning 
first  house-lots  (in  Marlborough  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres),  then 
tracts  of  meadow  land,  and  in  some  cases  mineral  land,  i.e.,  where 
bog-iron  ore  was  found.  Pasture  and  woodland  remained  in  common 
as  the  property  of  the  company,  but  a  law  of  the  General  Court  in 
1660  provided  that  ‘  hereafter  no  cottage  or  dwelling-house  be 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  commonage  for  wood,  timber,  or  herbage 
but  such  as  are  already  in  being,  or  shall  be  erected  with  the  consent 
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of  the  town  From  that  time  the  commoners  appear  as  a  kind  of 
aristocracy,  and  the  commons  were  gradually  divided  up.” 
This  is  not  only  a  tolerably  exact  account  of  the  ancient 
European  and  existing  Indian  village-community,  but  it  is  also  a 
history  of  its  natural  development,  where  the  causes  which  turn  it 
into  a  manorial  group  are  absent,  and  of  its  ultimate  dissolution. 
(Ibid.,  p.  201.) 

Dr.  Wilson  speaks  of  the  early  Colonies  as  “  small  isolated 
settlements,  and  these  settlements  grew  in  their  own  way  to  be 
States.  The  slow  process  was  from  local,  through  State,  to 
National  organisation”  ( Loc .  cit.,  Chapter  xi,  §  1034).  The 
settlements  varied  in  type,  and  formed  independent  towns  ;  these 
became  loosely  united  for  convenience.  The  townsmen  met  and 
elected  their  officers,  who  were  responsible  to  their  electors, 
and  the  grouped  towns  sent  delegates  to  a  central  assembly 
(Ibid.,  §§  1038,  1039). 


Village  Councils 

The  Teutonic,  or  the  English,  Village,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  its  meeting  of  elders  or  freemen  ;  when  the  Villages  were 
grouped  into  Hundreds — we  recall  Manu's  groups  of  10,  100, 
etc. — there  was  the  “  Hundred-moot,  or  meeting,  to  which  the 
villages  sent  representatives,  and  which  was  chiefly  judicial,  and 
above  this  the  Folk-moot,  or  popular  assembly,  in  which  all  free¬ 
men  gathered.  As  the  small  States  merged  together,  a  National 
Council  arose,  the  Assembly  of- the  Wise,  or  the  Witenagemot, 
which  had  the  right  of  electing  and  deposing  the  King,  and 
was  also  the  highest  judicial  court  and  the  legislature. 

Feudalism 

Gradually  a  change  spread  over  Europe,  as  a  new  system, 
the  feudal,  emerged,  and  in  England  this  was  sharply  marked 
off  by  the  Norman  Conquest  in  a.d.  1066.  The  free  and  sturdy 
Saxon  Villages  resisted  the  new  rule,  and  the  Conqueror,  to 
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break  down  this  resistance,  made  large  grants  of  land  to  his 
barons,  they  holding  it  under  conditions  from  himself.  The  old 
Villages  continued  to  exist,  but  no  longer  as  free  communities,* 
they  were  attached  to  a  Lord.  As  Maine  puts  it  : 

I  will  call  the  new  group  the  Manorial  group,  and  though  my 
woids  must  not  be  taken  as  strictly  correct,  I  will  say  that  a  group 
of  tenants,  autocratically  organised  and  governed,  has  succeeded  a 
group  of  households,  of  which  the  organisation  and  government 
were  democratic.  (Log.  cit.,  Lecture  v,  pp.  133,  134.) 

Some  of  the  lands  were  held  by  “free  tenants  ” — “tene¬ 
mental  lands  — from  the  “  Lord  of  the  Manor  ” ;  others  by 
tenures  servile  in  origin — the  “  Lord’s  domain  ”.  The  two  to¬ 
gether  formed  a  “  Manorial  Group  ”,  The  waste,  or  common  land, 
became  “  the  Lord’s  waste,”  but  the  old  freeholders,  or 
“  commoners  ”  kept  their  rights  of  pasture  and  of  cutting  fuel, 
and  quarrelled  for  centuries  over  enclosures  with  their 
Lord  (Cf.  Ibid.,  pp.  135 — 147).  Thus  was  created,  throughout 
Western  Europe,  the  great  landlord  class,  and  the  free¬ 
holders — the  yeomen — gradually  sank  in  the  social  scale, 
and  almost  disappeared,  their  place  being  taken  by  tenants 
who  rented  their  farms  from  the  Lord,  and  held  them  at  his 
will,  generally  for  a  term  of  years  by  lease,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  rent  might  be  raised,  the  tenant  turned  out,  his 
improvements  confiscated.  The  immense  disproportion  between 
incomes  was  gradually  produced — before  the  advent  of  power- 
machinery — by  this  absolute  vesting  of  the  land,  as  private 
property,  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  class,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  dispossession  of  the  people,  changing  the  “  Merrie 
England  ”  of  the  older  days  to  the  discontented  and  restless 
England  of  the  later  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century.  Out 
of  these  conditions,  aided  by  the  aggregation  of  people  in  towns, 
the  springing  up  of  huge  centres  of  population  round  factories, 
and  the  creation  of  large  stores  of  capital  by  the  introduction 
of  power-machinery  and  the  increase  of  the  labourer’s 
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productiveness,  while  he  was  excluded  from  sharing  the  results, 
all  these  led  to  the  struggles  between  capital  and  labour,  the 
formation  of  Trade  Unions  to  equalise  the  conflicts  between 
the  capitalist  and  the  skilled  wage-slaves,  and  the  crushing 
down  of  the  unskilled  into  brutalising  conditions,  and  finally  to 
the  birth  of  Socialism,  and  the  demand  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Society  on  a  better  foundation  than  competition. 

Germany 

We  have  reviewed  the  Teutonic  Village  Communities  as 
planted  in  Britain  by  the  Teutonic?  invaders,  and  need  therefore 
only  glance  briefly  at  them  here.  Wilson  truly  says  that  their 
system  combined 

with  singular  completeness,  though  in  somewhat  crude  form, 
tribal  unity  and  individual  independence  amongst  them,  as  amongst 
other  Aryan  peoples ;  kinship  constituted  the  basis  of  association 
and  the  primal  sanction  of  authority,  and  the  family  was  the 
unit  of  government.  Kinsmen,  fellow-tribesmen,  were  grouped 
in  villages,  and  each  village  maintained  without  question  its  privileges 
of  self-government,  legislating  upon  its  common  affairs,  and 
administering  its  common  property  in  village  meeting.  Its  lands 
were  the  property  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  community  ;  but 
they  were  allotted  in  separate  parcels  to  the  freemen  of  the  community, 
upon  would-be  equitable  principles,  to  be  cultivated  for  private,  not 
for  communal,  profit.  Chiefs  there  were  who  exercised  magisterial 
powers,  but  these  chiefs  were  elected  in  village  meeting.  They  did  not 
determine  the  weightier  questions  of  custom  in  the  administration 
of  justice :  that  was  the  province  of  the  village  meeting  itself-;  and 
such  judicial  authority  as  they  did  exercise  was  shown  by  “  asses¬ 
sors  ”  chosen  from  the  whole  body  of  their  free  fellow-villagers. 
(Loc.  cit.,  Chapter  v,  §  287.) 

'The  Village  comprised  freemen,  serfs,  and  slaves,  and 
political  power  was  vested  in  the  freemen  alone.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  German  Teutons,  in  their  own  land,  seems  to 
have  been  their  habit  of  association  as  a  host  of  armed  emi¬ 
grants,  under  an  elected  chief — King,  from  Ttonig,  the  “  man  who 
can,”  as  Carlyle  puts  it — and  who  invaded  some  more  desirable 
land  than  their  own  and  occupied  it ;  then  the  King  parcelled  it 
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out,  as  William  the  Conqueror  did  in  England,  on  military 
tenures,  so  that  it  was  held  from  himself.  These  tenants, 
military  chiefs,  made  similar  grants  of  land  from  their  own  fiefs, 
on  conditions  of  military  service,  so  that  the  final  outcome  of 
these  emigrant  hosts  was  the  establishment  of  feudalism  over 
Europe,  while  the  traditions  and  remnants  of  the  Roman 
Empire  reappeared  in  the  powerful  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  so-called  Holy  Roman  Empire,  founded  by  Charlemagne, 
King  of  the  Franks,  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  a.  d. 
800.  A  good  example  of  these  armed  emigrant  hosts  is  afforded 
by  the  Franks — “freemen”  a  combination  of  north-western 
German  tribes — and  their  King,  who  invaded  and  settled  in 
France,  in  the  5th  century,  creating  in  northern  France  “  Francia 
Teutonica  ”. 


The  Free  Towns 

While  the  Villages  were  losing  their  land  and  their  freedom 
under  feudalism,  Towns  were  growing  up  which  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  independence,  joined  this  time  not  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  but  to  commerce,  trade  and  industry.  Here  sprang’ 
up  the-  famous  guild  system,  comprising  the  apprentice,  the 
craftsman,  the  master,  to  which  every  ai’tificer  and  trader  must 
belong.  The  Saxons,  in  England,  had  mercantile  and  trade 
guilds  in  the  8th  century,  and  the  famous  London  “  Livery 
Companies  ”  were  formed  out  of  such  guilds  in  a.d.  1272.  There 
are  now  12  chief  City  Companies  and  79  of  artificers,  industries, 
and  trades.  But  it  was  in  Germany  that  the  Free  Cities  rose  to 
the  greatest  power,  leaguing  themselves  together  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries;  the  Hanseatic  League,  begun  in  1140,  included 
90  towns,  among  which  were  Lubeck  and  Hamburg.  In  France, 
citizens  gathered  in  communes,  and  membership  in  a  guild 
became  necessary  in  order  to  become  the  citizen  of  a  commune. 
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“  Thus  civic  freedom/’  says  Bluntschli,  “  and  civic  rights  were 
disconnected  from  mere  birth  or  ownership  of  land,  and  stress 
was  laid  instead  on  corporate  union.  The  feudal  principle  and 
the  old  Teutonic  principle  of  privilege  gave  way  to  a  new  and 
personal  principle  ”  ( Loc .  cit.,  Book  II,  Chap,  xiv,  p.  164).  The 
Teutonic  Towns  were  among  the  progenitors  of  modern 
democracy,  civic  rights  expanding  into  National. 

Chivalry 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  institution  of  Chivalry 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  an  institution  which  softened  manners, 
stimulated  a  sense  of  honour  and  generosity,  and  curbed  the 
cruelty  and  brutality  of  the  times.  The  Knight  was  the  ideal 
of  manhood,  brave,  courteous,  proud  in  resisting  oppression, 
tender  in  supporting  weakness,  gentle  to  all  women,  loyal  to 
truth,  to  honour,  to  duty,  to  his  King,  to  his  friend.  Monroe 
truly  says  that  its  ideals  were  those  which  are  now  regarded 
as  those  of  the  “  gentleman  ”  (Loc.  cit.,  Chap,  v,  p.  286).  He 
regards  it  as  “  the  organisation  within  secular  society  of  those  re¬ 
cognising  the  highest  social  ideals,  and  attempting  to  realise  them 
through  definitely  established  forms  and  customs.  .  .  .  Like 

all  education  dui’ing  the  Middle  Ages,  this  education  was  a 
discipline,  both  for  the  individual  and  the  social  class ”  (Ibid., 
pp.  284,  285).  Chivalry  upheld,  in  the  turmoil  and  savagery  of 
Middle  Age  Europe,  the  ideal  of  service  and  of  honour,  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  Rajput  warrior  :  never  to  yield  to  an 
enemy,  never  to  strike  a  fallen  foe,  to  ride  to  the  defence  of  a 
woman  in  distress,  to  treat  the  most  lielplesss  woman  with 
respect,  to  hold  the  word  of  honour  inviolate,  to  welcome  death 
rather  than  disgrace — these  were  traits  common  to  both, 
sweetening  life  and  glorifying-  death. 
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GOVERNMENT 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  present  introductory  excursion  into 
Political  Science,  we  have  to  consider  the  meaning  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Government,  and  this  has  been  so  much  identified  with 
Political  Science  as  a  whole,  that  Political  Science  has  been 
called  the  “  Science  of  Government  Aristotle’s  famous  work 
is  entitled  by  one  of  its  translators,  William  Ellis,  A  Treatise  on 
Government,  and.  in  fact,  almost  the  whole  of  it  consists  of  dis¬ 
cussions  upon  Government.  After  giving  the  ideal  of  the 
State  as  a  City,  as  the  best  form  of  civil  society,  and  briefly 
dealing  with  the  citizens,  the  family,  and  domestic  government, 
he  proceeds,  in  Book  II,  to  seek  for  the  most  perfect  form  of 
Government,  and  glances  over  special  forms  existing  in  the 
world  of  his  day.  In  Book  III,  with  equal  brevity,  he  speaks  of 
the  City  and  the  Citizen,  and,  in  Chapter  vii,  reaches  his  famous 
definitions,  that  “every  form  of  Government  or  administration, 
for  the  words  are  of  the  same  import,  must  contain  a  supreme 
power  over  the  whole  State,  and  this  supreme  power  must 
necessarily  be  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  or  a  few,  or  many  ” ; 
thus  there  are  Kingdoms,  Aristocracies,  and  “States”;  in  any 
one  of  these,  if  the  holder  of  power  apply  that  power  to  the 
common  good,  the  State  (he  uses  the  word  “  State  ”  of  all 
governed  communities,  as  well  as  designating  by  it  Government 
by  “  the  citizens  at  large  ”)  is  well-governed  ;  if  the  power  be 
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applied  in  the  interest  of  its  holder,  then  is  the  State  ill-govern¬ 
ed.  He  concludes  this  brief  survey,  which  occupies  Chapter  vii, 
by  saying: 

Now  the  corruptions  attending  each  of  these  governments  are 
these  :  A  kingdom  may  degenerate  into  a  tyranny,  an  aristocracy  into 
an  oligarchy,  and  a  State  into  a  democracy.  Now  a  tyranny  is  a 
monarchy  where  the  good  of  one  man  only  is  the  object  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  an  oligarchy  considers  only  the  rich,  and  a  democracy  only  the 
poor  ;  but  neither  of  them  has  a  common  good  in  view.  (Book  III, 
chap,  vii,  p.  93.) 

The  rest  of  Book  III  discusses  the  nature  of  each  of  these, 
with  illustrations  from  Greek  conditions  and  history.  On  these 
lines  discussions  in  the  West  have  proceeded. 

A  Bird’s-Eye  View 


Taking  Government  as  the  supreme  power  in  a  State,  and 
looking  over  the  past  and  the  future,  we  may  discover  by  such 
a  bird’s-eye  view  that  Humanity  has  passed  through  a  period 
of  childhood,  in  which,  as  in  a  family,  the  Elders  governed  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  then  through  a  period  of  youth,  in  which 
innumerable  experiments  were  tried  by  States  at  various  stages 
of  their  development ;  now,  in  early  manhood,  the  most  civilised 
States  are  reaching,  or  have  reached,  the  conclusion  that  the 
interests  of  all  are  best  served  by  power  being  vested  in  the 
hands  of  all,  and  are  seeking  methods  by  which  that  consumma¬ 
tion  may  be  reached  in  a  self-disciplined  and  justly-ordered  State. 
Many  will  be  the  struggles  and  the  failures  and  the  renewed 
efforts  to  attain  that  condition,  before  Humanity  reaches  its 
Golden  Age ;  but  the  main  outline  is  clear  :  Individualism  is 
passing,  in  the  most  advanced  States,  out  of  its  combative  self- 
assertion — a  necessary  condition  for  its  development — and  will 
pass  into  the  associative  stage,  wherein  the  common  good  will  be 
sought  by  mutual  co-operation  instead  of  by  competition,  and 
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Democracy  in  its  true,  not  in  its  Aristotelian,  sense,  will  be  the  form 
of  Government,  a  Socialism  of  common  agreement,  not  of  compul¬ 
sion  and  confiscation  applied  to  the  rich  by  the  poor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  latter,  but  of  wisely  adapted  and  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  and  enjoyable  adjustment  of  capacities  and  functions, 
willingly  worked  for  and  adopted  by  all,  when  the  ideal  of 
Proudhon  shall  be  attained,  and  the  rule  shall  be  for  every 
citizen  :  “  From  each  according  to  his  capacity ;  to  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  need.”  This  is  obviously  a  return,  at  a  more  com¬ 
plicated  social  stage,  to  the  principle  of  the  family ;  therein  are 
elders,  equals,  youngers,  marking  out  stages  of  capacity  ;  but 
this  is  reversed  when  we  come  to  needs,  for  the  needs  of  the 
younger  are  greater  in  proportion  to  their  helplessness,  their 
lack  of  capacity;  the  needs  of  the  equals  and  elders  diminish 
with  increase  of  capacity.  Hence  the  principle  that  the  most 
unskilled  work,  the  unpleasant  drudgery,  being  devoid  of 
honour  and  enjoyment,  should  be  the  shortest  and  best  paid, 
while  much  of  the  remuneration  of  the  equals  should  be  in 
the  interest,  the  enjoyment,  in  their  work,  and  that  of  the  elders 
in  honour. 

Gradually,  and  very  slowly,  the  regulations  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  will  fall  into  desuetude,  having  become  un¬ 
necessary,  and  human  society,  by  the  consent  of  the  Will  to 
Good,  embodied  in  many  wills,  shall  reach  the  harmony  of 
external  nature,  the  perfect  reign  of  Law,  but  Law  springing 
from  within,  no  longer  from  without.  Put  into  a  sentence  : 
“  Human  evolution  consists  in  bringing  the  separated  wills  of 
men  into  perfect  accord  with  the  Will  of  God,  the  individual 
wills  with  the  Universal  Will ;  the  Wrill  of  God  is  first  an 
external  compulsion,  finally  an  internal  impulsion ;  outer  laws 
give  way  to  the  inner  Law.”  After  all,  what  is  this  but 
the  vision  of  the  Prophet :  “  And  they  shall  teach  no  more 
every  man  his  neighbour  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying, 
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Know  the  Lord ;  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least 
of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them”  (Jeremiah,  xxx i,  34).  In 
this  state  will  it  be  realised  that  God’s  “  service  is  perfect 
freedom,”  because  that  which  a  man  ought  to  do  is  that  which 
he  wishes  to  do,  the  Universal  Will  is  one  with  the 
individual  will. 

Age  must  succeed  age  ere  this  great  consummation  can  be 
reached.  Yet  we  can  see  the  grand  unifying  principle  run¬ 
ning  like  a  golden  thread  through  all  the  tangle  of  human 
efforts  and  struggles ;  we  can  see  the  most  superficially  opposing 
elements  continuing  to  bring  Humanity  to  the  ultimate  goal ; 
we  can  discern  the  “  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,”  the  purpose 
of  each  institution  which  appears  and  disappears  as  the  great 
stream  rolls  on.  In  autocracy  and  tyranny,  we  can  see  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  human  progress,  to  be  swept  away  when  outgrown ;  in 
the  most  selfish  Individualism,  we  can  see  the  necessary 
development  of  strength  ;  in  the  crudest  Socialism,  the  germ 
of  human  Brotherhood  ;  in  the  criminal  actions  of  the  modern 
anarchist  the  wild  groping  after  the  theory  of  philosophic 
Anarchism,  as  held  by  such  men  as  Kropotkin  and  Tolstoy 
— the  substitution  of  inner  for  outer  authority,  the  rule  of  the 
omnipotent  Divinity  within  each  child  of  man. 

From  such  a  bird’s  eye  view  we  may  gain  understanding, 
tolerance,  encouragement,  and  we  may  see  the  Star  of  Hope 
shining  over  the  dark  tossing  waves  of  conflict  and  of  suffering. 
For  in  each  imperfect  stage  the  good  survives  and  remains, 
while  the  evil  perishes,  for  “  Truth  alone  conquers,  not 
falsehood  The  mortal  forms  die,  but  the  Eternal  Spirit 
lives. 

From  this  high  flight  of  vision  into  the  far,  far-off  future, 
let  us  come  down  to  the  ground  of  past  and  present  happenings, 
and  study  Government  in  its  nature  and  its  general  forms. 
The  detail  of  the  forms  must  come  later. 
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The  Nature  op  Government 

Government  is  the  supreme  Power  in  the  State,  incarnating 
its  Sovereignty,  its  Authority,  whencesoever  that  authority  may 
be  dei'ived.  It  may  base  its  claim  to  govern  on  “  the  Grace  of 
God  ”  or  on  the  “  Will  of  the  People,”  or  on  any  authority  inter¬ 
mediate  between  these  two  poles.  It  is  the  embodied  Will 
of  the  State,  the  Executive  Activity,  which  carries  out 
the  plan  laid  down  by  the  Wisdom  of  the  State,  embodied  in  the 
Legislature.  Theoretically,  the  word  Government  should  apply 
both  to  legislation  and  administration,  since  both  have  to  do  with 
the  creation  and  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  State ; 
but  by  a  convention  which  we  must  understand,  even  if 
we  disagree  with  it,  the  word  is  confined  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  functions,  and  hence  Aristotle  makes  Government  and 
Administration  synonymous  (see  above).  If  we  look  on  the 
State  as  an  organism,  a  body,  then  the  Government  is 
the  organ  of  State  Action,  the  arms  which  guide,  the  feet  which 
move  it.  All  State  activities  must  be  carried  out  by  the 
Government,  all  State  organisation  must  be  effected  by  it ; 
whatever  its  form,  in  whomsoever  the  Power  of  the  State  is 
embodied,  the  carrying  out  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
brain  of  the  body  politic  must  rest  in  the  Government,  hence 
rightly  called  the  Executive.  The  whole  administration  of  the 
State,  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  officer,  is  merely  the 
machinery  by  which  the  Executive  acts.  But  whether  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Executive  should  be  equivalent  terms  we  shall 
consider  presently. 

Hence  it  is  said  that  the  essence  of  Government  resides 
in  the  power  of  compulsion  ;  hence,  again,  it  is  said  that  Govern¬ 
ment  rests  on  force.  And  this  remains  true,  whatever  the  form 
of  the  Government,  whencesoever  its  power  is  derived.  The 
Government  exercises  external  pressure  on  all  who  are  within  its 
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jurisdiction ;  it  compels  obedience.  Dr.  Wilson  puts  this 
clearly  and  well  : 

The  essential  characteristic  of  all  Government,  whatever  its 
form,  is  authority,  There  must  in  every  instance  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  governors,  and,  on  the  other,  those  who  are  governed.  And 
the  authority  of  governors,  directly  or  indirectly,  rests  in  all  cases 
ultimately  on  force.  Government,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  organised 
force.  Not  necessarily  or  invariably  organised,  armed,  force,  but  the  will 
of  a  few  men,  of  many  men,  or  of  a  community  prepared  by  organisa¬ 
tion  to  realise  its  own  purposes  with  reference  to  the  common  affairs 
of  the  community.  Organised,  that  is,  to  rule,  to  dominate.  The 
machinery  of  government  necessary  to  such  an  organisation  consists  of 
instrumentalities  fitted  to  enforce  in  the  conduct  of  the  common 
affairs  of  a  community  the  will  of  the  sovereign  men :  the  sovereign 
minority,  or  the  sovereign  majority.  ( Loc .  cit.,  Chap,  xiii,  §  1387.) 

This  “force,”  Dr.  Wilson  points  out,  need  not  be  armed 
force,  nor  force  which  is  patent.  “  But  there  is  a  force  behind 
them  [governments]  none  the  less  because  it  never  shows 
itself.”  That  force  may  be  “  the  free  consent  of  the  governed,” 
“  the  force  of  an  agreeing  majority  ”  : 

The  overwhelming  nature  of  this  force  is  evident  in  the  fact 
that  the  minority  very,  seldom  challenge  its  exercise.  It  is  latent 
just  because  it  is  understood  to  be  omnipotent.  There  is  force 
behind  the  authority  of  the  elected  magistrate,  no  less  than  behind 
that  of  the  usurping  despot,  a  much  greater  force  behind  the 
President  of  the  United  States  than  behind  the  Tsar  of  Russia.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  display  of  coercive  power.  Physical  force  is 
the  prop  of  both,  though  in  the  one  it  is  the  last,  while  in  the  other 
it  is  the  first,  resort.  (Ibid.,  §  1388.) 

“  Sovereignty  ” 

Bluntschli  apparently  prefers  to  use  the  word  “  Sove¬ 
reignty,”  or  even  “  State  ”  in  preference  to  “  Government  ”. 
He  says : 

The  State  is  the  embodiment  and  personification  of  the 
national  power.  This  power,  considered  in  its  highest  dignity  and 
greatest  force,  is  called  Sovereignty.  .  .  .  Gradually  the  name  ceased 
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to  be  given  to  mere  branches  of  administration,  and  came  to  be  limited 
to  the  one  highest  ruling  power  in  the  State,  and  the  conception  was 
applied  only  to  the  concentrated  power  of  the  State.  (Luc.  cit.,  Book 
VII,  chap,  i,  p.  493.) 

Bluntschli,  however,  places  this  concentrated,  power  not  in 
what  other  writers  call  Government,  but  in  the  Legislature : 

“  The  legislative  power  is  the  normal  manifestation  of  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  State  ”  (Ibid.,  p.  509).  His  central  concep¬ 
tion  is  not  “  Government  ”  but  “  Sovereignty  ”.  The  Legislature 
is  the  normal  manifestation  of  Sovereignty,  and  “  all  public 
powers  depend  in  principle  upon  it :  thus  the  constitution 
and  legislation  limit  and  arrange  all  other  expressions  of 
sovereignty  ”  (Ibid.,  Chap,  in,  p.  509). 

It  will  be  seen  that  Bluntschli  is  here  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  source  of  power,  not  of  Government  itself.  No 
confusion  need  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  if  he  understands 
that  Bluntschli  is  not,  in  this,  dealing  with  what  other  writers 
call  Government,  but  with  the  source  whence  Government 
derives  its  power,  and  for  this  source  the  word  Sovereignty  is 
well  employed.  “  Government  ”  to  him,  as  to  Aristotle  is 
“  Administration  ”.  Legislation,  he  says,  belongs  “  to  the 
whole  body  politic,”  whereas  other  functions  have  special  organs 
(Ibid.,  Chap,  vii,  p.  520),  hence  it  is  the  superior  power;  this  is 
true,  but  rather  as  exercising  thought,  as  the  brain  of  the  State, 
as  the  embodiment  of  such  Wisdom  as  the  State  has  reached. 
The  “particular  powers”  with  him  are  four  :  (1)  Government 
or  Administration;  (2)  Judiciary;  (3)  Care  of  the  intellectual 
elements  of  civilisation ;  (4)  Care  of  the  material  interests  (Ibid., 
pp.  521,  524).  Government  to  him  also,  is  the  ruling  power 
(Ibid.,  p.  523).  The  student  will  do  well  to  master  Bluntschli’s 
analysis,  as  it  is  suggestive,  without  binding  himself  to  its 
terms.  It  is  essential  to  grasp  principles,  differences  and 
likenesses,  and  then  words  cease  to  confuse. 

18 
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Seeley  defines  Government  as  “  a  power  of  constraint,  or 
compulsion,  exercised  by  means  of  punishment  ”  ( Loc .  cit., 
Lecture  v,  p.  109).  Hence  he  makes  Government  the  opposite 
of  Liberty.  He  considers  “the  essence  of  it  to  lie  in  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  his  will  by  one  man  upon  another,  so  that  A  does  under 
fear  of  punishment  not  what  A  but  B  wills  to  do  ”  (Loc.  cit., 
Lecture  vii,  p.  153).  This  is  a  very  general  view  of  the  meaning 
of  Government,  though  it  is  seldom  put  quite  so  sharply  and 
lucidly.  I  think  we  need  a  very  different  view,  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nations. 

What  is  “  Government  ”  ? 

Let  us  consider  what  is  the  object  of  Government,  as  a  help 
to  defining  Government.  Some  say,  the  establishment  of  Justice 
among  the  citizens.  Others  say,  the  Welfare  of  the  State.  The 
word  “welfare”  is  obviously  inclusive,  since  justice  and  other 
elements  of  peaceful  and  happy  living  are  all  included  therein. 
The  Common  Weal  is  the  object  of  Government.  Let  us  join 
with  this  the  idea  that  Government  is  the  Will  of  the  State,  and 
remember  that  Will  is  expressed  in  the  outer  world  by  Activity. 
Let  us  see  in  the  Legislature,  the  law-making  wisdom  of  the 
State  ;  in  the  Judiciary,  the  calm  and  balanced  Intellect  of  the 
State.  Then  as  in  a  man,  the  Spirit,  the  Unit  of  Consciousness, 
expresses  its  Self  in  three  ways,  by  Will,  by  Wisdom,  by  Intellect, 
and  these  have  their  manifestation  in  the  physical  body  as 
Action,  Emotion,  and  Thought,  so  in  the  organic  life  of  men  as 
a  State,  the  Spirit,  the  source  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  State, 
is  the  People — more  or  less  imperfectly  vocal  in  fractions  thereof 
— and  that  Sovereignty  expresses  its  Self  in  the  same  three  ways, 
Will,  Wisdom,  Intellect,  and  these  have  their  manifestation  in  the 
body  politic  as  the  Executive,  the  Legislature,  the  Judiciary.  All 
three  might  rightly  be  called  the  Government  of  the  State,  for  all, 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  govern,  and  each  is  a  branch  of  Government, 
not  the  whole  of  it.  The  Executive  carries  out  the  laws  made 
by  the  Legislature,  the  Judiciary  decides,  when  dispute  arises, 
the  meaning  of  the  laws.  Each  is  a  function  of  Government, 
an  expression  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People.  Hence  I  should 
prefer  to  use  the  word  “  Government  ”  for  this  Triplicity  in 
Unity,  and  designate  as  the  “  Executive  ”  the  embodiment  of 
the  Will,  the  Power,  of  the  People  in  Action,  and  I  shall  use  the 
word  here  as  denoting  the  group  of  persons  exercising  that 
function  of  Activity  in  a  Nation,  and  using  the  machinery  of 
administration.  Taking  this  view,  the  pair  of  opposites  stated 
by  Seeley,  Government  and  Liberty,  disappears. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  triplicity  in  a  Government 
is  recognised  by  Aristotle,  although  he  speaks,  in  one  place,  of 
Government  being  equivalent  to  Administration.  In  Book  IV, 
Chapter  xiv,  he  speaks  of  the  principles  belonging  to  all 
Governments,  and  says  : 

The  first  of  these  is  the  public  assembly;  the  second  the 
officers  of  the  State  .  .  .  the  third  the  judicial  department.  (P.  151.) 

The  Public  Assembly  determines  war  and  peace,  enacts 
laws,  calls  the  officers  to  account,  etc.  The  officers  are  chosen 
in  various  ways,  by  vote,  by  lot,  etc.,  and  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  State.  The  Judges  are  also  chosen  in  a  similar  way. 
We  have  here  the  Legislature,  with  unlimited  powers ;  the 
Executive  responsible  to  it ;  the  Judiciary.  We  have  here  the 
Legislature  identified  with  Sovereignty,  since  the  citizens  as  a 
whole  formed  the  legislative  body.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  this  body  calls  the  officers  “  to  account,  for  their  behaviour 
when  in  office,”  i.e.,  he  rightly  regards  the  Executive  as  respons¬ 
ible  to  the  Legislature. 

The  triplicity  of  the  Government  has  also  been  recognised 
in  later  times.  Montesquieu  is  quoted  by  Bluntschli  as 

the  first  to  enounce  the  modern  principle  [of  the  separation  of 
functions]  with  emphasis  and  effect.  He  demands  in  the  name  of 
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civic  freedom  and  security  that  different  public  functions  should  be 
exercised  by  different  persons.  “  If  [says  Montesquieu]  legislative 
and  executive  powers  are  united  in  the  same  person,  or  even  in  the 
same  body  of  magistrates,  there  is  no  liberty,  because  people  are 
afraid  that  the  monarch  or  the  senate  may  make  tyrannical  laws  in 
order  to  administer  them  tyrannically.  There  is  no  liberty,  again, 
if  the  judicial  power  is  not  separated  from  the  legislative  and  exe¬ 
cutive  ;  if  it  is  joined  to  the  legislative  power,  the  life  and  death  of 
the  citizens  may  be  arbitrarily  disposed  of,  for  the  judge  will  be 
legislator ;  if  it  be  joined  to  the  executive  power,  the  judge  may  have 
the  force  of  an  oppressor.”  ( Esprit  des  Lois ,  xi,  6,  quoted  by 
Bluntschli,  Book  VII,  Chapter  vii,  p.  518.) 

Montesquieu  makes  the  threefold  division  into  Legislature, 
Executive  and  Judiciary,  and  it  is  widely  accepted  by  writers 
on  Political  Science.  In  England  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciary  is  acknowledged  by 'all  parties  ;  in  India,  though  under 
British  rule,  the  Executive  and  Judicial  functions  are  united 
in  the  magistracy,  and  hence,  for  the  reasons  given  by  Montes¬ 
quieu,  “  there  is  no  liberty,”  and  politics  are  imported  into  the 
lower  magistracy,  and  the  opponents  of  the  bureaucratic  form 
of  government  are  harried  by  the  bureaucrat  as  magistrate. 
This  is  one  of  the  abuses  that  the  National  Congress  has  worked 
at  from  the  beginning  of  its  career,  and  which  has  been  condemned 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  continues  to  exist.  So  also  laws 
are  made  by  the  “machinery  of  autocracy  ”  (Montagu-Chelms- 
ford  Report,  para  289),  and  administered  by  another  part  of  the 
same  machinery,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  the  public.  It  is 
well  that  you  should  recognise  that  the  principle  of  government 
admitted  in  all  civilised  countries  is  disregarded  here. 

In  the  .Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  this 
principle  is  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  There  is  a  Congress 
which  makes  the  laws ;  a  President,  who  is  the  Executive ;  and 
a  Supreme  Court  which  determines  the  legality  of  the  actions 
of  the  citizen,  and  the  local  (State)  and  Federal  Governments. 
The  machinery  of  Government  is  created  by  statute,  but  no 
statute  can  go  outside  the  Constitution. 
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The  three  functions  of  Government,  the  making  of  laws, 
the  decision  of  laws,  the  execution  of  laws,  may  all  be  exercised 
by  one  person,  the  Ruler  of  the  State  —Aristotle’s  “one 
person  ”.  Or  they  may  be  lodged  in  a  group  of  persons,  his 
“  ^ew  ”■  Or  in  a  varying  majority  of,  or  all,  citizens,  his  “  many,” 
the  “  citizens  at  large  These  we  shall  consider. 

The  Sphere  op  Government 

On  the  “  sphere  of  Government  ”  endless  disputes  have  aris¬ 
en.  What  is  the  sphere  of  the  Government,  or  collective,  action, 
and  what  the  sphere  of  individual  action  ?  It  should  be  obvious 
that  this  must  depend  on  the  conditions  existing  in  each  State. 
The  common  answer  seems  to  me  to  be :  Everything  which, 
under  existing  conditions,  can  be  better  done  collectively  than 
individually,  should  be  done  by  the  Government ;  everything 
which  can  be  better  done  individually  than  collectively  should 
be  done  by  the  individual.  By  “  better  done  ”  is  meant 
“  conduces  to  the  greater  welfare  of  the  Nation  ”. 

There  is  not  likely  to  be  an  immediate  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  the  relative  superiority  in  a  particular  case  of  collective  or 
individual  action.  But  the  principle  may  be  laid  down. 
Unanimity  can  only  be  reached  by  experience.  Under  “govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people  ”  much  more  can  with  advantage  be  done 
collectively  than  under  an  oligarchy  or  a  bureaucracy.  For 
instance  in  a  country  where  free  institutious  prevail,  it  is  a 
great  convenience  to  have  State  postal  and  telegraphic 
services.  In  a  country  ruled  by  a  bureaucracy,  which  suspects 
its  subjects,  opens  their  letters,  and  suppresses  letters  and 
telegrams  at  its  whim,  to  injure  those  whom  it  dislikes  or  to 
pry  into  their  private  affairs,  private  services  run  for  profit 
— side  by  side  with  the  State  services — would  be  preferable, 
because  more  reliable. 
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The  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Legislature  must, 
of  course,  decide  on  the  services  in  which,  considering  all  the 
actual  conditions,  collective  action  would  conduce  to  the 
benefit  of  all  better  than  individual  action.  The  greater  the 
approach  to  the  Ideal  State,  in  which  every  adult  has  a  voice  in 
choosing  the  Government,  the  safer  and  more  beneficial  becomes 
collective  action.  So  long  as  there  is  class  representation  and 
class  legislation,  so  long  is  collective  action  liable  to  injure  the 
unrepresented  classes. 

Individualism  and  Socialism 

In  modern  western  States  the  tendency  is  towards  an  increas¬ 
ing  socialisation  of  the  State,  i.e.,  the  substitution  of  collective  for 
individual  control.  Individualism,  regarding  Government  as 
opposed  to  Liberty,  minimises  executive  action  as  far  as  possible, 
and  therefore  prefers  to  leave  in  private  hands  the  means  of 
production,  land,  capital,  and  labour.  It  would  not  restrict 
private  ownership  in  land  and  capital,  and  would  leave  the 
owners  of  these  to  compete  for  labour — land  and  capital  being 
unproductive  and  unremunerative  without  labour.  The 
labourers,  having  neither  land  nor  capital,  cannot  utilise  their 
labour  for  themselves,  but  can  only  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Competition  thus  becomes  necessary,  and  the  State  remains 
in  a  condition  of  perpetual  internal  conflict,  of  class  war,  the 
landlord  and  the  capitalist  in  one  army — few  but  all-powerful, 
because  holding  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  landless  and 
capital-less  on  the  other — numerous  but  helpless,  their  choice 
being  between  acceptance  of  the  price  offered  for  their  labour 
and  death  by  starvation.  There  is,  of  course,  a  third  possibility  : 
owing  to  their  immense  numerical  superiority,  they  can  rise  in 
revolt,  and  seize  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  against  this 
method  of  remedying  their  ills  have  to  be  set  the  facts  that  the- 
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few  control  the  ai’med  force  of  the  Nation,  that  many  of  them¬ 
selves  would  side  with  the  owners  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their 
own  condition  without  danger  of  being  massacred,  and  the 
most  fatal  obstacle  of  all,  their  own  ignorance,  and  consequent 
inability  to  pi’oduce  without  direction  and  supervision,  even  if 
they  had  seized  both  land  and  capital.  It  may  be  said  also,  in 
passing,  that  capital  is  not  so  easy  to  seize,  consisting  very 
largely  as  it  does  of  credit,  not  of  bullion,  and  even  bullion 
not  being  immediately  edible,  whereas  hunger  is  immediate. 
As  this  last  inability  gradually  disappears  through  the  spread 
of  education,  the  maintenance  of  the  Individualistic  system 
becomes  more  difficult.  The  system  connotes  the  co-existence 
of  great  wealth  and  terrible  poverty,  of  palaces  and  slums,  of 
idleness  and  overwork,  and  thus  contains  within  itself  the  seed 
of  its  own  disintegration.  It  is  also  very  costly  and  wasteful, 
the  continual  competition  between  class  and  class,  individual 
and  individual,  entailing  continual  unnecessary  expenditure  and 
ceaseless  friction  ;  it  is,  as  often  said,  a  perpetual  state  of  social 
war,  sometimes  open,  as  in  strikes  and  lock-outs,  sometimes  under 
the  surface,  smouldering  hatreds  and  suspicions. 

The  opposite  system  is  that  of  Socialism,  ranging  from  the 
taking  over  by  the  Executive,  on  behalf  of  the  Nation,  of  the 
ownership  of  land,  working  capital  and  the  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  to  the  negation  of  all  private  property.  Its  many  schools 
must  be  studied  later ;  the  general  indication  may  suffice  for  the 
moment.  In  this  direction  the  modern  world  is  moving.  There 
has  been  much  municipalising  of  town  conveniences  in  England 
in  the  most  progressive  towns  ;  water  has  long  been  supplied  and 
a  tax  levied  for  it  ;  gas  or  electric  lighting  has  been  added  in 
many  ;  public  baths  exist  in  many  places  ;  this  addition  of  new 
conveniences  has  been  quietly  going  on  for  many  years,  and 
“  Municipal  Socialism  ”  is  largely  accepted.  Municipalities 
are  concerning  themselves  with  medical  relief,  child  welfare,  the 
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care  of  mothers,  and  the  like,  it  being  recognised  that  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor  is  a  National  necessity  ; 
human  Brotherhood,  or  human  solidarity,  is  being  acknowledged 
as  a  fact  in  Nature,  that  Nations  ignore  at  their  peril. 

The  War,  in  these  matters,  has  worked  a  revolution  in 
men’s  minds.  Under  the  stern  pressure  of  necessity,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  has  taken  over  the  control  of  National  resources,  of  means 
of  transit,  and  largely  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  of  all  things  needed  for  the  maintenance 
of  National  defence.  That  which  has  been  learned  in  time  of 
War  and  found  to  be  useful  is  likely  to  be  practised  also  in  time 
of  Peace. 

Forms  op  States 

To  return  to  States  and  their  Governments.  We  have 
seen  the  distinction  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by 
western  writers  between  the  City  State  and  the  Country  State  : 
in  the  first,  the  citizens  ruled  through  an  Assembly  consist¬ 
ing  of  themselves,  the  Ecclesia;  in  the  second,  two  forms  of 

Government  necessarily  arose,  local  and  National.  The  Country 

* 

State  grew  by  aggregations  of  villages  into  districts,  provinces 
or  shii’es — larger  and  larger  ai’eas — and  thus  into  Kingdoms  like 
the  English  Heptarchy,  and  then  into  a  larger  Kingdom  or  Empire. 
In  these,  the  older  Governments  became  local  as  the  central  and 
more  inclusive  Government  was  established.  Seeley  agrees  in  the 
division  of  Country  States  into  two  chief  forms,  the  “  unitary  ” 
and  the  “  federal,”  but  divides  each  of  these  into  two  :  the  unitary 
into  the  “  centralised,”  and  the  “  decentralised  ”  according  as  the 
local  government  exercises  important  functions  or  is  reduced 
almost  to  impotency  ;  the  federal  into  two — the  “  Federal  State  ” 
and  the  “System  of  Confederate  States”.  The  United  States 
of  America  is  a  Federal  State,  in  which  there  is  a  strong  central 
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Government,  with  clearly  defined  functions,  presiding  over  well- 
organised  States,  each  of  which  has  its  own  State  Government. 
In  the  second,  the  Central  Government  is  feeble  and  shadowy, 
and  the  System  cannot  rightly  be  called  “  a  State  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire  is  given  as  an  example.  He  gives  a  convenient 
summary  of  these  divisions  : 

I.  The  City  State — Local  Government  none. 

II.  The  Country  State. 

(a)  Centralised  Unitary — L.  G.  small. 

( b )  Decentralised  Unitary— L.  G.  considerable. 

(c)  Federal  State — L.  G.  predominant 

( d )  System  of  Confederate  States — L.  G.  all-powerful. 

( Loc .  cit.,  1st  series,  Lecture  iv,  pp.  88 — -100.) 

Professor  Seeley  {Loc.  cit.,  Lecture  vii,  pp.  156-167)  regards 
the  City  State  as  governed  by  its  citizens,  and  the  Country  or 
Nation  State  as  governed  by  representatives,  and  speaks  of  the 
latter  as  Government  by  majority,  and  speaks  of  representation 
as  “  scarcely  known  to  the  ancient  world  ” — an  extraordinary 
blunder,  due  to  his  unfortunate  ignorance  of  the  East.  The 
principle  of  representation  was,  in  fact,  inherent  in  Aryan  social 
life.  The  Gramani  represented  his  village  in  certain  functions  ; 
the  father  represented  the  family,  bound  it  by  his  contracts  and 
could  be  sued  for  its  debts ;  the  priest  represented  the  wor¬ 
shippers,  acted  on  their  behalf;  it  therefore  came  quite 
naturally  to  the  Aryan  to  utilise  this  principle  in  matters  of 
Government,  the  moment  that  participants  in  a  function  became 
inconveniently  numerous. 

Forms  of  Government 

No  country,  perhaps,  has  made  so  many  experiments  in 
Forms  of  Government  as  has  India.  The  immense  age  of  her 
civilisation,  its  stability  through  millennia,  despite  wars, 
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invasions,  forays  and  raids ;  its  survival  down  to  the  present 
day,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  a  foreign  yoke  ;  all  these 
testify  to  the  genius  of  the  Indian  peoples  for  Self-Government, 
and  to  their  vitality  as  a  Nation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Village  Council,  the  unit  of  local 
self-government,  endured  from  an  unknown  period  before  the 
Christian  era  down  to  nineteen  centuries  after  it ;  this  had 
developed  naturally  from  the  Patriarchal  Family. 

Of  this,  Dr.  Banerjea  writes  : 

From  very  early  times,  the  reverence  for  family  ties  was 
firmly  established  and  held  sacred  in  India.  The  family  was  like  a 
small  communistic  society,  bound  together  by  the  tie  of  natural 
affection,  holding  in  joint  possession  the  means  of  production,  and 
enjoying  the  fruit  of  labour  in  common.  All  acquisitions  were  joint 
property,  and  all  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  common  fund.  The 
Joint  Family  was,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  the  societas  universorum 
bonorum  of  the  Romans.  The  father  was  the  head  and  protector  of 
the  family.  But  just  as  the  dependent  members  owed  their  duties 
to  the  father,  so  the  father  was  bound  by  obligations  to  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Unlike  the  Roman  paterfamilias,  the  father  of  the 
Indian  family  had  no  powers  of  life  and  death  over  the  subordinate 
members.  The  family  was  not  his  property.  Every  individual 
member  of  the  family  had  a  locus  "standi  in  the  law  courts  and  the 
other  departments  of  the  State  ;  and  the  government  could,  if  it 
thought  fit,  deal  direct  with  every  member  of  the  family  without 
the  intervention  of  the  head.  As  regards  the  family  property,  the 
father  was  the  manager,  rather  than  the  owner  of  it.  The  family 
collectively  was  the  owner,  and  the  father  had  powers  to  deal  with 
it  only  as  the  representative  of  the  family ;  but  even  here,  his 
powers  “were  not  unlimited.  The  members  of  the  family  were  the 
father,  the  mother,  sons,  daughters,  daughters-in-law,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  other  dependent  relations.  (Loc.  cit.,  Chap,  ii,  pp.  24,  25.) 

This  Joint  Family  still  persists,  but  is  gradually  breaking 
up  .under  the  stress  of  western  influence  and  individualism.  It 
shows  an  essential  difference  between  Indian  and  European 
society  ;  the  Indian  idea  of  society  is  an  enlarged  family,  but  a 
family  in  the  Indian  sense,  not  in  the  European,  which  was 
based  on  the  Roman  family.  In  the  latter,  the  father  was  an 
absolute  Monarch,  owning  the  family  and  its  property.  In  the 
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former  the  father  was  the  head  and  the  administrator,  but  the 
family  was  a  system  of  mutual  obligations,  by  which  each 
member  was  equally  bound,  and  the  father  was  legally,  as  well 
as  morally,  held  responsible  for  his  administration.  This  funda¬ 
mental  difference  runs  through  the  systems  of  Government.  The 
family  was  the  unit,  not  the  isolated  member ;  the  family  had 
rights,  the  members  duties,  obligations.  The  family  was  con¬ 
tinuous  :  it  had  existed  in  the  past,  was  existing  in  the  present, 
would  exist  in  the  future  ;  the  members  were  ever  changing. 
The  family  inherited  from  the  past,  preserved  and  increased  in 
the  present,  bequeathed  to  the  future.  It  is  the  true  model  for 
National  organisation,  and  the  idea  is  revived  in  Modern  Socialism. 
Europe  is  returning  in  Modern  Socialism  to  the  old  Indian  ideal 
of  the  State. 

The  position  of  the  Monarch  in  India  and  in  Europe 
grew  out  of  this  same  difference  between  Indian  and  Roman 
thought.  In  India,  the  “  absolute  Monarch  ”  was  an  ex¬ 
crescence  and  an  exception,  as  we  shall  see ;  his  duties,  as 
laid  down  were  burdensome  and  his  power  limited  :  he  was  to 
act  only  with  his  Council  j  he  had  a  right  only  to  a  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  in  exchange  for  protection  ;  and,  if  he  proved 
too  troublesome,  he  was  dethroned.  In  Europe,  the  Monarch 
was  the  owner  of  the  land,  could  give  a  portion  of  it  to  any 
subject,  it  being  his  by  conquest  by  himself  or  his  ancestors,  and 
the  early  village  communities  were  gradually  ousted — though 
not  completely — and  first  the  barons,  then  the  burghers, 
then  the  masses,  had  to  acquire  rights  by  conflict,  limiting 
the  royal  power.  Europeans,  coming  to  India,  brought  with 
them  their  ideas  based  on  feudalism,  and  ascribed  to  Indian 
Monarchs  the  absolutism  and  property  in  land  never  sanction¬ 
ed  by  Indian  law  nor  by  Indian  custom,  though  occasionally 
usurped  by  bad  Monarchs,  and  frequently  punished  by  their 
overthrow. 
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The  word  “  janah,”  or  “  kula,”  was  originally  used  for 
family,  but  gradually  was  applied  to  the  tribe  or  Nation,  and  the 
Aryans,  invading  India  and  settling  in  the  north,  were  spoken 
of  as  the  “  Pancha-janah,”  five  tribes,  or  five  Nations.  These 
were  divided  into  clans,  the  vishah,  and  these  again  into  branches, 
shakhah  or  gotrah. 

The  first  two  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Banerjea  (p.  15).  Baden- 
Powell  (Log.  cit.,  pp.  194,  195)  has  a  useful  sketch,  mentioning 
these  terms,  but  using  “  shaklcah  ”  as  equivalent  to  “  vishah,”  and 
calling  the  sub-division  of  the  clan,  blood  relations,  “  janman,” 
quoting  Zimmer.  He  mentions  also  the  Gramani,  head  of  a 
village,  the  Vishpati,  chief  of  a  clan,  the  Raja,  or  Monarch, 
who 

is  evidently  not  independent  of  some  great  popular  assembly  ; 
and  affairs  seem  generally  to  have  been  managed  by  councils  of  the 
tribe — of  the  clan  or  of  smaller  groups,  for  more  than  one  distinct 
term  is  used.  The  Sabha  appears  to  be  the  council  of  the  minor 
clan,  or  other  limited  group  ;  the  Samiti  would  be  a  larger  gathering 
of  the  clan  or  tribe  over  which  the  King  presides— rather,  however, 
as  primics  inter  pares. 

The  Kingship,  he  says,  was  hereditary,  but  sometimes 
elective.  As  he  points  out,  the  transition  to  later  forms  of 
Monarchy  is  natural.  The  King,  as  territories  expand,  is  the 
central  authority;  the  Chiefs  take  charge  of  districts;  the 
frontiers  are  guarded  by  the  ‘Senapati,  the  Commander  of 
the  army. 

As  families  became  grouped  and  settled  down  together  into 
villages,  the  heads  of  the  households  naturally  formed  the 
Council,  for  managing  the  common  affairs  of  the  village,  till 
they  grew  too  numerous  for  business  meetings.  Then,  as  we 
have  already  seen — pace  Professor  Seeley — the  quite  natural  and 
obvious  device  of  choosing  representatives  was  adopted,  and  the 
whole  village  elected  them,  either  by  a  unanimous  vote,  by 
acclamation,  or  by  a  majority,  the  minority  yielding,  or  by  lot 
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out  of  the  duly  qualified  persons.  When  the  village  became 
inconveniently  large  for  management  by  a  single  body,  executive 
committees  were  formed  as  already  stated.  As  villages  were 
grouped  into  districts,  and  as  districts  grew  numerous,  some 
formed  Republics,  while  larger  groups  consolidated  into  King¬ 
doms.  In  both,  however  two  types  of  Government  persist¬ 
ed,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  citizens,  the  “  Samiti,” 
and  the  smaller  Executive  Council,  the  Sabha.  Questions 
of  general  policy  were  referred  to  and  decided  by  the 
Samiti — “  that  that  which  concerned  all  should  be  judged  by 
all,”  as  Edward  I  of  England  wisely  said  ;  in  fact  reference  to 
the  Samiti  was  a  kind  of  referendum,  as  used  in  modern  times ; 
but  it  had  also  an  inherent  power  of  legislating,  though  the  great 
body  of  law  had  been  laid  down  in  the  ancient  Smritis,  and  a  new 
law  was  only  needed  where  quite  new  circumstances  had  ai-isen. 
Where  Kings  were  elected,  they  were  elected  by  the  Samiti,  as 
says  a  shloka  in  the  Atharva  Veda :  “  All  the  Vishah  elect  you 
.  .  The  Assembly  makes  you  King  ”  (Raja).  Even  where 

Kingship  was  hereditary  in  a  family,  and  the  King  chose  his 
successor  from  among  his  own  sons,. his  choice  was,  sometimes 
at  least,  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  as  in  the  choice  of  Shri 
Ramachandra  by  his  father,  King  Dasharatha  called  first  his 
princes  and  nobles,  and  asked  their  opinions,  lest  his  affection 
should  have  swayed  his  judgment,  and  then  the  citizens  were 
called  together,  and  the  Brahmanas,  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and 
the  citizens  took  counsel  together,  being  warned  by  the  King 
not  to  allow  his  wishes  to  sway  their  decision.  Their  final 
answer  was : 

Speedily  instal  thy  son,  endowed  with  noble  qualities,  resembl¬ 
ing  the  God  of  Gods,  ever  intent  upon  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
State.  ( Ramdyana ,  Ayodhyakandam,  §  ii.) 

Only  then  did  the  King  order  the  enthroning,  and  inform 
his  son  of  the  decision  of  himself  and  his  councillors. 
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In  his  very  valuable  Introduction  to  Hindu  Polity,  Mr.  Kashi 
Prasad  Jayaswal,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  has  the  following  : 

In  Vedic  times  the  Hindu  Society  was  divided  into  tribes,  or 
jana,  and  the  members  of  the  tribe  were  called  Visah  (visha:),  from 
which  the  word  vaisya  (one  of  the  people — the  commoner)  is  derived. 
The  entire  corpus  of  the  Visah  used  to  meet  together  (sam-iti)  to 
deliberate  on  public  matters  in  their  folk-assembly,  the  samiti.  In 
the  assembly  all  the  visah  were  taken  to  be  present,  for  there,  the 
principle  of  representation  was  not  operative.  ( Loc .  cit.,  p  2.  Re¬ 
printed  from  the  Modern  Review.} 

The  writer  speaks  of  : 

Another  association,  which  was  smaller  than  the  Samiti,  and 
which  seems  to  have  differentiated  from  the  Samiti.  It  was  called 
the  Sabha.  In  a  song  of  the  Atharva  Veda,  Samiti  and  Sabha  are 
described  as  two  sisters.  It  seems  that  the  Sabha,  on  behalf  of  the 
assembly  or  the  folk  (abhijana)  looked  after  certain  public  matters. 
{Ibid.) 

Out  of  the  villages  and  districts,  as  just  said,  Republics  and 
Kingdoms  were  formed,  but  Councils  are  found  in  both. 

The  same  dual  system  of  Councils  prevailed  also  in  the 
West,  but  modified  in  various  ways.  The  large  body  elected  by 
the  people,  or  by  a  part  of  the  people,  became  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  a  second  House,  or  Senate,  was  composed 
in  Kingdoms  of  nobles  and  distinguished  men  chosen  by  the 
Ruler,  or  of  representatives  of  local  bodies,  or  restricted  elector¬ 
ates,  under  Republics.  Some  form  of  bi-cameral  Legislature  is 
almost  universal. 

We  shall  proceed  to  consider  briefly  these  two  main  forms 
of  Grovernment,  Republics  and  Kingdoms,  in  East  and  West,  by 
“  one,”  “  few  ”  or  “  many  ”. 
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GOVERNMENT  ( Continued ) 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  two  chief  Forms  of  Government  in 
East  and  West,  again  taking  India  as  representing  the  East. 

The  East 

Republics 

On  the  general  question  of  the  existence  of  Republics  in 
India,  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  but  few  recognise  how 
widely  Republican  forms  of  Government  had  spread.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  dynasties  before  Alexander,  600  b.c.  to  323  b.c., 
Mr.  Dutt  ( Ancient  Civilisation  in  India,  p.  144)  recalls  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith's  statement : 

The  settled  country  between  the  Himalayan  mountains  and 
the  Narbada  river  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  independent 
states,  some  monarchies  and  some  tribal  republics,  owing  no 
allegiance  to  any  paramount  power,  secluded  from  the  outer  world, 
and  free  to  fight  among  themselves. 

He  also  notes  that  in  Houen  Tsang’s  account  of 
Kapilavastu,  we  find  the  remark  that  there  was  no  King  in  the 
country,  but  that  each  town  appointed  its  own  ruler. 

Republics  are  called  Sangha  or  Gana ;  some  of  the  latter 
are  also  termed  Gana-rayani,  “  States  ruled  by  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  ”.  Mr.  Jayaswal  points  out  that  translators  and 
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commentators  have  used  the  word  Gana  as  corporation,  and 
also  as  associations  of  craftsmen  and  traders,  though  the  latter  are 
called  by  other  and  specific  names.  He  quotes  from  the 
Mahabharata  (Shanti  Parva,  cvii,  6 — 8  and  19),  showing  that 
Gapas  conquer  enemies,  gain  allies,  use  espionage,  shape 
policy,  and  collect  revenue  for  the  exchequer — all  actions 
of  States,  not  of  associations  within  States  ( Loc .  cit.,  p.  3,  note). 
Kautilya  {Loc.  cit.,  Book  XI,  Chap,  i,  pp.  455 — 459)  speaks  of 
Sanghas  of  warriors  in  Khambhoja,  Surashtra  and  other  countries 
living  by  agriculture,  trade  and  wielding  weapons,  and  of  the 
Sanghas  of  Licchivika,  Yrijika,  Mallaka  and  others  which  claim 
the  title  of  raja  ;  these  are  known  to  have  been  Republics,  and  to 
have  called  their  citizens  rajana  :  king-people.  Kautilya  advises 
Kings  to  ally  themselves  with  these,  as  the  acquisition  of  their  help 
“is  better  than  the  acquisition  of  an  army,  a  friend,  or  profits  ” 
(p.  455  §  376).  Mr.  Jayaswal  mentions  Panini  as  speaking  of  Yan- 
dheyas  as  a  Sangha  “living  by  the  profession  of  arms,”  and 
“  these  Yandheyas  we  know  from  numismatic  and  lithic  inscrip¬ 
tions  to  have  been  a  republican  community  ”  (Loc.  cit.,  p.  4). 
He  quotes  the  Kasika  Commentary  as  mentioning  Kshudrahas, 
Malavas,  and  Mallas  as  Sanghas,  and  these  are  known  to  have 
been  Republican.  He  refers  also  to  the  Republics  mentioned  by 
Greeks  (spoken  of  in  Lecture  II,  p.  28,  and  Lecture  III,  p.  59),  and 
then  quotes  Indian  testimony.  The  Republic  of  the  Yadavas,  he 
says,  was  called  “Svarajya,”  or  “Svarat,”  “one’s  own  State”,  and 
he  notes,  that  Shri  Krshna  was  objected  to  by  Shishupala  as  being 
present  among  crowned  heads  though  not  a  King.  The  Aitareya 
Brahmana  (VII,  iii,  14)  speaks  of  the  Bhoja  and  Svarat  constitu¬ 
tions  as  Vairrajya  or  Kingless,  and  says  that  amongst  the  Uttara 
Kurus  and  the  Uttara  Madras  “  the  whole  community  is 
consecrated  to  rulership  ” ;  Monarchy  is  said  to  be  confined  to 
the  Middle  Country  and  the  East.  The  Lord  Buddha  speaks  of 
“  the  free  communities  [of  His  neighbourhood]  with  admiration 
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and  affection/’  and  gave  similar  advice  to  the  Vajjians  and  to 
His  own  Bikkhus,  His  Sangha  being  modelled  on  their  lines. 
The  Republics  had  Councils  of  Elders,  and  some  had  families 
who  held  hereditary  functions — aristocracies  and  oligarchies,  to 
borrow  the  Greek  terms.  They  had  also  General  Assemblies,  the 
Lord  Buddha  advising  full  and  frequent  gathering  of  these. 
Kautilya  and  other  statesmen  disliked  them,  and  endeavoured  to 
incorporate  them  in  Kingdoms  and  Empires,  and  they  gradually 
disappeared,  a  few  lingering  to  about  300  Yikrama  Samvat. 
(Summarised  from  pp.  3 — 7  of  Mr.  Jayaswal’s  monograph.) 
Dr.  Banerjea  also  puts  the  disappearance  of  Republican  forms 
of  Government  at  the  fourth  century  a.d. 

Very  interesting  are  the  remarks  of  the  Lord  Buddha  on 
the  Vajjian  Sangha,  or  Republic.  When  Ajatashatru  sent  to 
Him  to  ask  His  advice,  when  he  thought  of  attacking  the  Vaj¬ 
jians  (Vrijikas),  the  Lord  asked  Ananda :  “  Have  you  heard, 
Ananda,  that  the  Vajjians  hold  full  and  frequent  assemblies  ?  ” 
“  Lord,  so  have  I  heard,”  said  he.  “  So  long,  Ananda,”  rejoined 
the  Blessed  One,  "  as  the  Vajjians  hold  full  and  frequent 
assemblies,  so  long  may  they  be  expected  not  to  decline  but  to 
prosper.  So  long,  Ananda,  as  the  Vajjians  meet  together  in 
concord  and  rise  in  concord,  and  carry  out  their  undertakings 
in  concord,  so  long  as  they  enact  nothing  not  already  establish¬ 
ed,  abrogate  nothing  that  has  been  established,  and  act  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  Vajjians  as 
established  in  former  days — so  long  as  they  honour,  esteem  and 
revere  and  support  the  Vajjian  Elders  and  hold  it  a  point  of 
duty  to  hearken  to  their  words  ...  so  long  may  the 
Vajjians  be  expected  not  to  decline,  but  to  prosper.”  (Quoted 
from  the  Maha'parnibbana  Suttanta,  by  Dr.  Banerjea,  loc.  cit., 
Chap,  viii,  pp.  95,  96.) 

Some  further  useful  indications  are  gathered  by  noting 
the  methods  of  voting  in  the  Buddhist  Sangha,  so  obviously 
20 
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modelled  on  the  political  Sanghas.  [It  is  a  matter  of  extraordin¬ 
ary  interest  that  the  Lord  Buddha  seems  to  have  strongly 
approved  of  popular  Government,  and  His  whole  religion  is 
profoundly  democratic  in  character.  W"e  have  already  noted 
His  remarks  on  the  Vajjian  Republic,  and  we  have  now  to  see 
how  the  arrangements  for  the  management  of  affairs  in  His 
Sangha  followed  most  closely  those  of  the  Republics  around 
Him  in  the  conduct  of  public  business.]  When  a  question 
arose  in  the  Sangha  for  discussion,  and  a  resolution  to  take 
action  was  proposed,  the  vote  thereupon  had  to  be  taken  three 
times,  those  approving  keeping'  silence,  those  opposing  speaking. 
When  all  kept  silence,  it  was  declared  to  be  passed.  If  any 
spoke,  then  the  vote  was  decided  by  a  majority,  the  procedure 
being  called  “  Ye-bhuyyasikam,”  “  Those-more-procedure  ” — 
“  the  majority  procedure  ”.  [Here  again  we  may  note  the  falsity 
of  the  statement  that  the  Greeks  invented  the  majority  vote, 
for  we  find  it  used  here  in  the  time  of  the  Lord  Buddha,  and 
used,  not  as  a  new  thing  but  as  a  well-established  custom.]  The 
voting  was  done  by  coloured  tickets,  usually  made  of  wood,  and 
might  be  open  or  secret. 

“  According  to  the  larger  number  of  the  Bhikkhus  who  are 
guided  by  the  Dhamma  shall  speak,  so  shall  the  case  be  decided  ” 
( Ghallavagga ,  IV,  xiv,  24).  A  teller  was  appointed  who 
distributed  the  tickets  and  collected  them.  Minute  rules  are 
given  for  contingencies,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Lord 
Buddha  used  all  the  technical  terms  of  the  Republican  Sanghas 
in  His  directions,  as  being  evidently  well  known.  (Summarised 
with  the  exception  of  the  sentences  within  brackets,  from 
Jayaswal,  pp.  8 — 10.)  Mr.  Jayaswal  concludes  this  part  of  his 
exposition  by  noting  that  the  Kurus  and  the  Panchalas  formed 
themselves  into  Sanghas,  their  old  dynasties  having  disappeared, 
by  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  and  that  the  Yidehas  became  a 
Republic  after  having  been  a  Kingdom,  in  the  sixth  century,  b.c. 
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Thus  we  have  about  the  sixth  to  fourth  centuries  B.c.  the  stage 
when  Republics  were  founded  designedly ,  that  is,  the  primitive  “  tribal 
stage  had  been  long  passed  over — a  conclusion  to  which  we  would 
be  brought  also  by  the  principles  underlying  the  procedure  and  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  functions  and  powers.  (Ibid.,  p.  11.) 

Monarchy 

As  Republics  grew  readily  out  of  villages  and  groups  of 
villages,  in  the  well-watered  and  mountain-subdivided  tracts 
of  northern  and  western  India,  where  communications  were 
difficult,  so  did  Monarchy  readily  develop  from  the  larger 
village-groupings  of  the  plains,  and  the  heads  of  small 
tribes  easily  became  nobles  of  the  strongest  among  them, 
who  took  the  title  of  Raja,  King.  The  rise  of  Monarchy, 
according  to  Indian  traditions  from  very  ancient  times,  was  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  oppression  of  the  weaker  by  the  more 
powerful.  Then  the  people  appealed  to  Vaivasvata  Manu,  and 
He  became  their  King.  W e  read  of  Divine  Kings  and  happy 
peoples,  and  in  the  Smriti  find  kingdoms  minutely  organised 
and  evidently  of  long  standing.  Manu’s  Institutes ,  after  the 
brief  statement  that  when  “  creatures,  being  without  a  King, 
through  fear  dispersed  in  all  directions,  the  Lord  created  a  King 
for  the  protection  of  this  whole  ”  ( Loc .  cit.,  Chap,  vii,  8),  plunge 
into  the  importance  and  the  duties  of  a  King.  He  cannot  govern 
alone,  but  must  have  ministers  (55 — 59)  ;  if  he  oppresses  his  King¬ 
dom,  he  and  his  relatives  will  soon  lose  life  and  Kingdom  (111, 
112)  ;  his  taxes  must  be  moderate,  the  eighth,  sixth,  or  twelfth 
part  of  the  crops  (128 — 132)  ;  mechanics,  artisans  and  manual 
labourers  should  give  one  day  a  month  to  the  King,  and  those 
who  live  by  traffic  a  “trifle,  annually  ”  (137,  138).  His  duties 
were  exacting  and  almost  endless ;  for  he  was  the  Chief  of  the 
Executive,  and  responsibility,  though  not  full  power,  was  on 
him  finally  for  good  government. 
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The  existence  of  a  Council  was  held  to  be  vital — Kautilya 
says  :  “  Kingship  is  possible  only  with  assistance.  A  single 
wheel  can  never  move.  Hence  he  shall  employ  ministers,  and 
hear  their  opinion  ”  ( Loc .  cit.,  Book  I,  Chap,  vii,  §  13,  p.  14) — but 
opinions  differ  on  the  best  number  of  councillors  ;  the  school  of 
Manu  say  twelve,  of  Brihaspati  sixteen,  of  Ushanas  twenty,  but 
Kautilya  concludes  in  favour  “of  as  many  members  as  the  needs  of 
his  dominion  require”  (Loc.  cit.,  Book  I,  Chap,  xv,  §  29,  pp.  32,  33). 
The  final  decision  rested  nominally  with  the  King,  who  sent  his 
order  in  writing  to  the  officials,  but  the  order  bore  his  seal,  without 
which  it  was  not  valid  :  “For  it  was  the  signet  which  was  king’, 
and  not  the  personal  king,”  quotes  Mi\  -Jayaswal  from  the 
Panchatanira,  ii,  290.  He  points  out  that  the  seals  of  the 
departmental  ministers  were  also  necessary,  and  that  “  the  royal 
order  was  thus  the  order  of  the  ministers  ”  (Loc.  cit.,  p.  19). 

The  Shukranlti  gives  details  on  this  : 

The  King,  after  seeing  and  studying  the  document,  should 
place  his  handwriting  -wherever  he  likes.  The  Mantri,  Chief  Justice, 
Learned  Adviser  as  well  as  Ambassador  should  write  :  “  This  docu¬ 
ment  has  been  written  with  my  consent.”  The  Amatya  should  write  : 
“  Well- written  is  this.”  The  Sumantra  then  should  write  :  “Well 
considered.”  The  Pradhana  should  write  :  “  True.”  The  Pratinldhi 
is  to  write  :  “  It  can  now  be  approved.”  The  Crown  Prince  should 
write :  “  It  should  be  accepted.”  And  the  Priest  is  to  w’rite  : 
“  Approved.”  They  should  put  down  their  seals  over  it  at  the  end  of 
the  writing.  And  the  King  is  to  write  and  sign  :  “  Accepted.”  As 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  King  to  see  fully  all  details  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  work  (multiplicity  of  duties),  the  documents  are  generally 
to  be  examined  by  the  Crown  Prince  and  other  advisers,  who  are 
to  write  upon  it  with  their  seals.  And  the  King  should  at  once 
write  :  “  Seen.”  (Loc.  cit.,  Chap,  ii,  729 — 744.) 

(The  SliuTiraniti  dates  from  the  eighth  century  a.d.,  not  from 
an  early  age.  Megasthenes  gives  somewhat  the  same  testimony 
as  to  ministerial  power  in  the  fourth  century  B.c.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Ministers  were  in  a  position  to 
go  counter  to  the  King,  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  they 
over-ruled  the  King’s  wish,  showing  that  their  power  was  a  real 
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one  and  was  exercised.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  a  head¬ 
strong  King  might  go  against  his  Ministers,  but  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  Ministers  could,  and  sometimes  did, 
depose  him.  On  this  Mr.  Jayaswal  writes  :  '* 

A  more  effective  bridle  to  royal  despotism  consisted  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  The  origin  of  the  Hindu  ministry  is  unique 
in  social  history.  It  was  not  a  creation  of  the  monarch.  Ministers  are 
already  in  existence  when  the  king  is  elected.  The  king-elect,  it  is 
laid  down  in  the  Sliatapatha  Brdhmana  and  elsewhere,  had  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  respective  Ratnins  or  High  Functionaries,  Treasurer, 
Master  of  Forests,  etc.,  to  offer  them  liavi.  These  are  addressed  by 
the  king-elect,  “  0  you  kings.”  They  are  also  called  king-makers, 
rajakrita,  a  term  which  is  applied  to  ministers  in  the  early  Buddhist 
sutras  and  Ramayana.  Hindu  ministers  are  the  Yedic  Ratnins,  who 
were  an  outcome  of  the  Yedic  Sabha  to  the  Samiti.  The  Mantri,  or 
mantri-babha  or  mantri-parishat  thus  was  a  popular  institution  of 
the  Hindus  in  its  origin  1 2  and  throughout  Hindu  history  it  maintain - 
_ed  its  independence  and  integrity  in  a  wonderful  manner.  The 
history  of  the  council  of  ministers  is  the  purest,  to  my  mind,  among 
our  social  institutions. 

It  is  a  law  and  a  principle  of  Hindu  politics  that  the  king 
cannot  act  without  the  approval  and  co-operation  of  the  council  of 
•  ministers.  The  law-sutras,  the  law-books,  the  political  treatises  are 
unanimous  on  the  point.  Even  in  the  edicts  of  Ashoka,  the  highest 
type  of  Hindu  despot,  we  find  the  parishat  (which  I  take  to  have 
been  the  mantri-parishat,  Rock  Edict  VP)  mentioned  as  a  body  and 
probably  as  opposing  the  king.  Edicts  addressed  to  royal  princes 
as  governors  of  provinces  are  addressed  to  the  Prince-and-his- 
ministers.  All  the  grants  published  in  Ceylonese  inscriptions  are 
made  by  His  Majesty  and  his  council  of  ministers.  When  the 
ministers  found  a  worthless  monarch  on  the  throne  they  deposed  him 
and  put  another  in  his  place.  When  King  Dasharatha  is  dead  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  view  prevalent  in  the  first  century  B.C.),  the  ministers 
are  said  to  hold  a  council  and  decided  that  some  one  of  the  Ikshvakus 
must  be  appointed  King  immediately  (A.  67.  8).  Instances  of  their 
opposition  to  illegal  tendencies  in  the  king  are  numerous.  Radhagupta 
closed  the  treasury  to  Ashoka  when  he  wanted  to  squander  away 
public  money  on  Buddhist  monasteries  in  his  senility.  Rudradaman 

1  A  minister  siding  with  the  king  as  against  the  people’s  interest  was 
“  hated.  ”  Paiichatantra,  I,  142. 

2  Amusing  guesses  have  been  made  by  scholars  about  the  meaning  of  the 
Parishat.  The  Parishat  had  become  a  technical  term  denoting  the  Council  of 
Ministers  in  the  Artha-Shastra. 
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in  his  inscription  states  that  his  council  and  ministers  for  public 
works  opposed  the  proposed  repairing  of  the  Sudarshana  lake  at 
Girnar,  whereupon  he  had  it  repaired  out  of  his  private  purse.  I 
could  give  you  other  interesting  instances  if  time  allowed.  (Loc.  cit., 
pp.  18,19.) 

Dr.  Banerjea  takes  much  the  same  view.  He  regai'ds  the 
Hindu  kingdom  as  a  “  limited  monarchy  ”. 

The  King  had  to  abide  by  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  Shastras 
or  embodied  in  the  customs  of  the  country.  In  the  practical  work  of 
administration  he  was  guided  by  his  ministers,  who  occupied  an 
important  position  in  Society  and  wielded  the  real  power  in  the 
State.  Then  there  was  the  influence  of  the  learned  Brahmanas  as  a 
class,  who  were  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  the  natural  guardians 
of  society.  With  these  checks  operating  on  the  governmental  system 
it  was  very  difficult  for  a  king  to  have  his  own  way  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country.  ( Loc .  cit.,  Chap,  v,  p.  50.) 

Again  : 

The  Council  was  the  chief  administrative  authority  in  the 
kingdom.  The  King  was  supposed  not  to  do  anything  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council.  All  ordinances  were  perhaps  sanctioned  by 
the  Council.  It  possessed  immense  powers  and  enjoyed  a  great  deal 
of  independence.  In  exceptional  cases  it  had  even  the  power  to  elect 
the  King.  {Loc.  cit.,  Chap,  viii,  p.  103.) 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerala  there  were  five  Assemblies,  of 
the  People,  of  Priests,  of  Physicians,  of  Astrologers,  of  Ministers 
{Ibid.,  p.  105). 

The  rule  of  the  Monarch,  whether  in  Empire  or  Kingdom, 
was  thus  hedged  round  with  many  limitations.  First,  there  were  the 
Shastras,  the  Law  above  the  King ;  then  there  was  his  Council ; 
public  opinion  was  a  very  real  check.  Then  there  was  his 
election,  or  confirmation  of  hereditary  claim  by  the  people, 
at  his  coronation.  There  was  his  self-pronounced  curse,  if  he 
became  a  tyrant,  that  he  invoked  the  destruction  of  all  the  good 
he  had  done,  of  his  place  in  heaven,  his  life  and  his  progeny 
“if  I  oppress  you”  ( Aitareya  Brahviana).  There  was  his 
Coronation  oath  : 

I  shall  see  to  the  growth  of  the  country,  considering  it  always 
as  Brahma.  Whatever  law  there  is  here,  and  whatever'is  dictated 
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by  dharma,  and  'whatever  is  not  opposed  to  policy,  1  will  act 
according  to.  I  shall  never  act  arbitrarily.  ( Mahdbharata ,  Shansi 
Parva,  lix,  106-7.) 

Moreover  the  carrying  out  of  the  oath  was  by  no  means 
disregarded.  Brihadratha,  says  Mr.  Jayaswal,  was  removed  from 
the  throne,  for  being  weak  in  his  oath  ;  and  Naga-dasaka  was 
deposed  for  parricide  ( Loc .  cit.,  p.  17).  Kautilya  mentions  the 
names  of  eleven  Monarchs  who  were  put  to  death  for  various 
crimes,  “  these  and  other  several  kings ”  (Loc.  cit.,  Book  I,Chap.vi, 
pp.  12,  13).  Manu  mentions  five  others  (Loc.  cit.,  Chap,  vii,  41). 
Mr.  Dutt,  in  his  Civilisation  of  Ancient  India  (Vol.  I,  Chap,  iv, 
p.  221)  gives  the  following  quotation  from  the  Mahavamsa 
(translated  by  George  Tumour,  revised  by  L.  C.  Wyesinha, 
1889.)  It  shows  a  peculiarly  detestable  family,  which  finally 
outwore  the  patience  of  the  people  over  whom  it  ruled,  and  was 
put  an  end  to,  by  no  means  too  soon.  The  quotation  runs  : 

U dayibhaddaka,  the  perfidiously  impious  son  of  Ajata  Satfcu, 
having  put  bis  parent  to  death,  reigned  sixteen  years.  Anirudhaka, 
the  son  of  Udayibhaddaka,  having  put  him  to  death  ;  and  the  son  of 
.  Aniruddhaka,  named  Munda  having  put  him  to  death  ;  these  perfi¬ 
dious,  unwise  princes  in  succession  ruled.  In  the  reigns  of  these  two 
monarchs  eight  years  elapsed.  The  impious  Nagadasaka,  son  of 
Munda,  having  put  his  father  to  death,  reigned  twenty-four  years. 
The  populace  at  the  capital,  infuriated  at  such  conduct,  designating 
this  a  “  parricidal  race,”  assembled,  and  formally  deposed  Nagadasaka  ; 
and  desirous  of  gratifying  the  whole  nation,  they  unanimously 
installed  in  the  sovereignty  the  eminently  wise  minister,  bearing  the 
historically  distinguished  appellation  of  Susunaga.  He  reigned 
eighteen  years.  His  son  Kalasoka  reigned  twenty  years.  Thus,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Kalasoka,  a  century  had 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Buddha. 

Nor  was  drastic  treatment  of  a  bad  King  merely  due  to 
popular  indignation.  The  Shulcraniti  lays  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that : 

If  the  king  be  an  enemy  of  virtue,  morality  and  strength, 
people  should  desert  him  as  the  ruiner  of  the  &tate.  In  his  place, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  State,  the  priest  with  the  consent  of  the 
ministers,  should  instal  one  who  belongs  to  his  family  and  is  qualified, 
(Loc.  cit.,  Chap,  ii,  §  549 — 552,  p.  89.) 
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Again  : 

The  king  who  does  not  perform  his  civic  duties  well  has 
undoubtedly  to  rot  in  hell.  {Ibid.,  Chap.  IV,  section  v,  16,17.) 

The  idea  in  §  549  above  is  still  carried  out  among  the  Lushai, 
a  Tibeto-Burman  tribe;  for  Mr.  Baden-Powell  quotes  a  paper 
by  Captain  Shakespear,  as  saying :  “  An  incompetent  village 
chief  is  removable  by  the  voice  of  the  villagers ;  or  rather  the 
villagers  will  desert  the  chief,  and  build  a  new  village  (the 
bamboo  structures  are  easily  replaced),  on  another  site.’'* 
(Baden-Powell,  Loc.  cit.,  Chap.  IV,  section  i,  p.  144.) 

Hindu  history  and  Hindu  laws  are  apparently  quite  un¬ 
known  to  western  writers,  who  blandly  inform  us  that,  until  the 
British  came,  Indians  had  only  known  absolute  Monarchs. 
Indians  have  had  bad  Monarchs,  like  every  other  people,  and 
have  sometimes  endured  them — did  not  England  put  up  with 
Henry  VIII  ? — sometimes  put  them  to  death,  sometimes  merely 
deposed  them.  It  may  be  admitted  that  Indians,  at  least,  should 
know  something  of  Political  Science,  as  deduced  from  their  own 
history  and  practised  in  their  own  country. 

In  such  an  Empire  as  that  of  Chandragupta  Maurya,  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  we  see  the  detail  of  administration  as  care¬ 
fully  organised  aS  in  the  eighth  century  a.d.  and  on  the  same 
general  lines.  There  were  two  great  branches  of  the  Central 
Government,  Military  and  Civil.  The  Military  Department,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Megast'henes,  had  a  Council  of  30  members,  divided  into 
6  Boards  of  5  members  each,  respectively  controlling:  Admiralty; 
Transport  and  Commissariat;  Infantry  ;  Cavalry  ;  War-Chariots  ; 
Elephants.  On  the  Civil  side  was  a  similar  organisation,  that  of 
the  Municipality  of  Pataliputra  being  described  :  Six  Boards, 
supervising  industrial  matters,  wages,  etc. ;  looking  after  foreign¬ 
ers,  Vincent  Smith  remarks  on  the  provision  of  Consuls,  showing 
that  the  Empire  “  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  foreign 
States;  next,  registration  of  births  and  deaths  as  a  basis  of 
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taxation ;  then  trade,  and  keeping  the  standard  weights  and 
measures,  compulsory  on  all ;  next,  superintendence  of  manu¬ 
factures  ;  lastly,  collectors  of  tithe-tax  on  value  of  all  goods 
sold.  Markets,  harbours,  temples,  etc.,  were  in  charge  of  the 
Municipality.  The  States  grew  in  size,  as  said,  in  the  plains,  and 
the  idea  of  a  paramount  Sovereign  over  many  States,  which  were 
ruled  by  their  own  Kings,  was  well  recognised  by  the  horse- 
sacrifice,  mentioned  in  the  Itihasa.  Such  a  Sovereignty  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  compliment  acknowledged  by  the  paying  of 
tribute,  rather  than  of  the  extension  of  a  central  administration, 
Dr.  Banerjea  regards  it  as  a  kind  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  among  the  Kings,  with  the  strongest  as  a  nominal 
Suzerain  ( Loc .  cit.,  Chap,  v,  p.  4 — 8),  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
little  more ;  Professor  Seeley  would  probably  classify  it  as  a 
System  of  Confederate  States.  Mr.  Jayaswal  calls  it  “  the 
First  Imperial  System  of  the  Hindus”  (Loc.  cit.,  p.  14),  and 
regards  it  as  pre-classical,  i.e.,  before  1,500  b.c.  In  the  Aitereya 
Brahmana  (100  b.c.),  he  recognises  a  second  type  of  Empire, 
a  “  Monarchical  Imperialism,”  stretching  over  the  Gangetic 
plain  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  “  a  single  Monarch  up  to  the  ocean,” 
and  he  thinks  it  originated  in  Magadha,  and  aimed  at  the 
inclusion  of  a  number  of  States  predominantly  Shudra,  i.e., 
inhabited  by  mixed  Aryan-Kolarian  races  (Loc.  cit.,  pp.  14,  15). 
This  aimed  at  an  effective  central  authority,  and  had  gone  far 
along  the  road  to  it  from  Mahapadma  Nanda,  the  founder  of  the 
Nanda  dynasty  in  Magadha  to  the  overthrow  of  its  last  Monarch, 
and  the  placing  on  the  throne  of  Chandragupta  Maurya,  under 
whom,  with  the  help  of  his  Minister  Kautilya,  or  Chanakya,  we 
have  the  picture  of  an  Imperial  Administration,  improved  still 
more  by  Bindusara  and  Ashoka.  Dr.  Banerjea  says  : 

The  home  province  was  under  the  control  of  the  central 
Executive,  while  distant  provinces  were  administered  by  Viceroys 
or  Governors  sent  out  from  the  capital.  In  Asoka  s  time  there  were 
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four  or  five  such  provinces,  besides  Magadha,  which  formed  the  home 
province.  The  provinces  were  divided  into  districts  and  sub-dis¬ 
tricts,  with  suitable  officials  in  charge  of  them.  (Loc.  cit.,  Chap,  v, 
p.  49.) 

The  plan  was  not  so  very  different  from  that  of  the  British 
Empire  now,  except  that  every  office  was  filled  by  an  Indian, 
and  the  rule  was  so  good  that  as  Megasthenes  remarked : 

It  is  accordingly  affirmed  that  famine  never  visited  India, 
and  that  there  has  never  been  a  great  scarcity  in  the  supply  of 
nourishing  food.  (Quoted  by  Dr.  Banerjea,  Loc.  cit.,  Chap,  iii,  p.  32.) 

Elsewhere  Megasthenes  speaks  of  two,  and  even  three, 
crops  a  year,  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
abundance  of  water. 

In  Southern  India,  while  we  find  highly  developed  local 
government  and  the  village  at  its  best,  historians  have  not,  so 
far,  unburied  past  Republican  Governments,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Research  on  these  lines  has  dealt  with  Northern  and  Middle  India 
more  than  with  Southern.  But  we  have,  in  Southern  India,  great 
and  prosperous  Kingdoms  of  high  civilisation,  huge  wealth  and 
marvellous  stability.  The  history  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  South 
of  India  must  also  be  studied  with  the  above  in  detail.  Suffice 
it  here  to  say  that  the  great  Kingdoms  of  Andhra,  Pandya, 
Chola,  Kerala  and  Satyaputra  flourished  exceedingly  and  traded 
largely,  especially  with  Egypt  and  Rome. 

The  extraordinary  stability  of  civilisation,  and  prosperity 
in  India,  despite  invasions  and  local  wars,  is,  I  think,  due  to 
the  recognised  superiority  of  Law  over  individuals,  over 
Monarchs  as  well  as  subjects.  It  was  the  Supreme  Governor 
alike  of  Prince  and  Peasant,  and  was  largely  accepted 
even  by  foreign  invaders  who  settled  permanently  in  the 
country  and  founded  Kingdoms  or  Empires  therein.  The 
settled  polity  of  the  country  was  not  changed  by  them ;  local 
government  continued  on  the  old  lines,  customary  law  was 
respected,  and  methods  of  rule  were  assimilated  largely  to  the 
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pre-existing  types.  The  goodwill  of  the  Hindu  majority  was 
thus  cultivated,  and  the  conquerors  became  part  of  the  Nation, 
and  ceased  to  be  foreigners.  Taxation  and  property  in  land 
remained  much  as  before,  and  the  masses  of  the  people — when  the 
rush  and  turmoil  of  conquest  was  over — remained  much  as  before. 

Hence  when  the  European  Companies  came  to  India  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  found  a  country  rich  in  natural  re¬ 
sources,  with  an  educated  people,  a  flourishing  internal  and 
external  trade,  and  astonishingly  wealthy.  They  came  to 
“  shake  the  pagoda  tree,”  and  shook  it  with  success.  It  is  for 
Economic  Science  to  investigate  the  causes  of  India’s  past  wealth 
and  present  poverty.  Political  Science  has  but  to  trace  the 
history  of  institutions,  leaving  their  value  to  be  judged  by  their 
results.  India  need  not  fear  the  test. 

The  West 

The  Free  Cities  of  Greece  have  been  already  spoken  of  in 
Lecture  Y,  with  the  City  and  Empire  of  Home,  and  the  growth 
of  Teutonic  villages  and  towns,  and  the  Free  Towns.  These 
practically  rank  as  Republics,  widening  in  the  case  of  the  Villages 
into  districts  and  Kingdoms.  Sometimes  the  process  was  one 
of  internal  growth,  subject  to  invasions,  as  in  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  the  transformation  of  War-Chiefs  into  Kings.  On 
the  Continent  a  whole  Nation  organised  for  War  under  a  King 
would  invade  a  neighbouring  Nation,  conquer  it  and  settle  down 
permanently,  as  with  the  Franks.  Then  the  Feudal  System 
appeared,  with  its  King  and  Barons.  Mr.  Baden-Powell  gives 
us  an  interesting  glimpse  of  Welsh  families  and  tribes,  strangely 
similar  to  the  parallel  state  of  affairs  in  India,  mentioned  in  the 
last  lecture.  He  says,  in  dealing  with  the  subdivisions  of  a 
clan,  single  families  or  households  forming  the  latest  groups : 

Let  us  take,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  illus¬ 
tration,  such  a  standard  as  the  Welsh  tribe,  which  has  recently  been 
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examined  by  Dr.  Seebohm.  Speaking  first  of  the  grouping  of  the 
people,  not  of  their  mode  of  ownership,  we  find  (1)  a  close-kindred, 
or  group  of  immediate  relations  recognised,  and  also  (2)  a  wider- 
kindred.  The  former  answers  to  the  family,  the  latter  very  much 
to  the  minor-clan.  Outside  that,  again,  is  the  general  group  of  the 
clan,  still  held  together  by  the  common  lien  of  loyalty  to  the  chief 
and  of  obligation  to  general  service  and  defence,  as  well  as  by  cer¬ 
tain  customs  of  co-aration  and  common  pasturage.  In  Wales  the 
close-kindred  was  called  a  wele  or  gwely  ;  it  consisted  of  the  purely 
natural  group  of  the  individual  clansman,  and  his  father,  grand¬ 
father,  and  great-grandfather ;  direct  inheritance  went  no  further. 
And  this  group  of  close-kindred  would  naturally  also  suggest  a 
wider  group  ;  but  I  will  quote  Dr.  Seebohm’s  own  words.  “  The 
eldest  living  ancestor,  as  chief  of  the  household,  occupying  the 
principal  homestead,  or  tyddyn,  and  seated  by  the  ancestral 
hearth,  might  well  live  to  see  growing  up  around  it  a  family 
group,  extending  to  great-grandchildren.  On  the  other  hand, 
looking  backward  to  his  own  childhood,  he  might  well  re¬ 
collect  his  own  grandfather  sitting  as  head  of  the  household  at 
the  same  hearth,  just  as  his  great-grandchildren  would  hereafter 
remember  him.  Thus  the  extreme  natural  reach  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  head  of  the  household  might  cover  seven  generations.  Finally, 
if  family  tradition  went  back  two  stages  further  than  actual  memory, 
then  it  would  embrace  the  larger  kindred.”  ( Loc .  cit.,  Chapter  vi, 
pp.  233,  234.) 

Mr.  Baden-Powell  shows  the  same  succession  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  the  narrowing  down  by  lot  from  the  wider-kindred 
to  the  son  of  the  close-kindred,  the  individual  sought.  The 
same  carefully  preserved  succession  is  found  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  in  Manu’s  Institutes  among  the  Brahmanic  Aryans. 
The  cake  in  the  Shraddlia  ceremony  is  offered  to  three  ancestors 
and  the  three  preceding  them,  thus  the  offerer  is  the  seventh, 
and  his  son  is  not  partaker  in  the  oblations.  The  offerer  remem¬ 
bers  his  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather,  and  beyond 
them  are  the  great-grandfather’s  father,  and  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather.  The  offerer  in  turn  may  see  his  son,  grand¬ 
son  and  great-grandson,  again  seven  generations  ;  the  relation¬ 
ship  sapinda  ceases  with  the  seventh  person,  and  all  are  thus 
related  who  offer  the  pinda  and  the  water  to  the  same  ancestors. 
Mr.  Baden-Powell  thinks  that  these  groupings,  found  in  regions 
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so  far  apart,  point  to  “  a  feeling  common  to  all  early  tribes,  and 
founded  in  human  nature  itself.”  (Summarised  from  Loc.  cit., 
pp.  234  to  236.) 

The  City-State  of  the  Greek  grew  very  naturally  out  of  the 
families  and  the  villages  ;  but  there  was  no  further  aggrega¬ 
tion  j  as  we  saw  in  Lecture  V,  p.  Ill,  the  Greek  City  generated 
other  Greek  Cities,-  but  each  remained  independent,  a  separate 
City  ;  there  was  no  aggregation  into  a  more  complex  State.  Most 
of  these  Cities  were  Republican,  governed  by  the  body  of  citizens. 
But  they  were  aristocratic  in  spirit  not  democratic,  for  they 
were  based  on  slavery.  The  early  Greeks,  living  in  families  a 
somewhat  isolated  life,  formed  the  “  City  ”  of  Homer’s  day,  and 
a  King  was  the  head  of  all  these  little  family  Republics,  each 
having  its  own  laws  and  customs,  its  worship,  its  property,  its 
responsibility  for  all  its  members.  Each  of  these  “  gens  ”  had 
a  representative  in  the  King’s  Council,  and  the  confederated 
gentes  formed  a  City.  Many  a  migration  went  out  ;  Miletus  for 
instance  had  eight  daughter  Cities,  and  the  eighth,  seventh 
and  tenth  centuries  B.c.  saw  the  Hellenising  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Who  does  not  know  the  names  of  Chalcis,  Tarentum  and 
Syracuse,  and  how  southern  Italy  became  Magna  Grecia  ?  Aristo¬ 
cracy  too  often  became  an  Oligarchy ;  many  a  colony  was 
founded  by  hands  of  men  seeking  for  freedom  ;  Democracies 
gave  place  to  Tyrannies.  Many  changes  followed  each  other. 
Leagues  and  Confederacies  were  formed,  but  lasted  only  for 
short  periods.  Macedon  created  an  Empire  which  invaded  the 
East,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Empire 
with  its  capital  at  Byzantium,  named  Constantinople  after  the 
Emperor  Constantine. 

Meanwhile  Rome  monarchical  had  arisen,  had  tired  of  King- 
ship,  and  had  become  a  fighting  Republic  in  509  b.c.  Two  Consuls 
were  elected  by  the  Assembly,  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  less  popular  Curies,  in  which  only  the  Patricians, 
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descended  from  the  Gentes,  could  vote.  Rome  conquered,  and 
built  her  conquests  into  alliance  with  herself,  becoming  a 
Country  State,  centralised  in  Rome,  and  developing  into  an 
Empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Then  followed 
gradually  the  supremacy  of  the  army,  militarism  triumphed, 
establishing  a  despotism.  The  division  of  the  Empire  followed 
into  Eastern  and  Western,  and  Rome  in  the  fifth  and  following 
centuries  fell  under  the  assaults  of  the  Teuton  peoples,  while 
Constantinople  lasted  on  until  the  fifteenth  century. 

Rome,  with  its  family  organisation,  which  made  the  father 
the  despot  of  the  family,  the  owner  of  its  members  as  well  as 
of  its  property,  developed  throughout  its  Republican  career  the 
root  of  despotism.  Papal  Rome  followed  Imperial  Rome  in  its 
autocracy,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  gathering  up  the  magic  of 
her  great  name,  became  the  despot  of  Western  Europe.  Though 
Charlemagne  recreated  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire — Holy  as  Catholic, 
Imperial  as  Rome — it  exercised  but  a  shadow  of  power,  though 
Roman  Law  became  the  basis  of  European  Common  Law. 

While  these  changes  were  going  on,  the  free  Teuton 
peoples  had  invaded  and  colonised  northern  and  western 
Europe.  We  saw  the  growth  of  their  village  system  in  Lecture  Y, 
pp.  119  et  seq.,  and  found  in  it  the  basis  of  the  free  institutions  of 
Britain.  We  saw  the  establishment  of  the  more  arbitrary  royal 
power  buttressed  by  the  feudal  system.  But  the  buttress  ceased  to 
support,  and  the  Barons  wrung  from  King  John  the  old  Saxon 
liberties  in  Magna  Carta,  and  King  Edward  I  created  the 
House  of  Commons  to  pit  burgesses  against  nobles,  and  to  fill 
his  empty  purse.  Edward  IV  broke  the  power  of  the  Barons, 
and  cleared  the  way  for  Tudor  despotism.  The  growing  power 
of  Parliament  faced  the  Monarchy,  struck  it  down,  and  be¬ 
headed  the  King  for  treason  to  the  Nation.  The  Revolution  of 
1688  changed  the  Monarch  into  a  constitutional  King,  created 
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by  Parliament,  and  power  was  transferred  more  and  more 
to  the  Commons  House.  The  Reform  Bills  of  1832  and  1867, 
made  real  by  the  Educational  policy  inaugurated  in  1870, 
transferred  power  to  the  Nation  in  ever-mcreasing  measure, 
until,  in  1917,  universal  adult  suffrage  was  established  for  men, 
and  for  all  women  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

We  have  noted,  in  Lecture  YI,  the  tendency  to  Socialism, 
quickened  by  the  War,  and  the  Reconstruction  of  Society  will 
soon  begin.  Out  of  the  turmoil  and  the  welter  of  War  may 
dimly  be  seen  the  outlines  of  a  League  of  Nations,  the  dawning 
of  a  New  Era. 
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